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CHAPTER I 

SIR DAVID 

" A GOODLY heritage!" old Sir David Blundell 
x\, murmured to himself, as he sat on the terrace of 
his fine old house, and looked out upon the wide extent of 
meadowland, wheatfield, green wood and silvery stream, 
which stretched beyond the park to a boundary line of 
bright blue 'sea. Much of that fertile landscape actually 
formed part of his estate, for Sir David was the largest 
landowner in the district, and he had reason to be proud 
of the possessions which had descended to him from genera- 
tion after generation of thrifty and prosperous ancestors. 
Blundell Court was not, perhaps, a magnificent house : it 
was a square, solid-looking block of masonry, with pepper- 
pot turrets at each comer, after the fashion of a French 
chiteau or a Scottish castle ; but the view from the terrace 
was unrivalled in his county, and the gardens had been 
brought to the highest possible pitch of perfection. It was 
perhaps no wonder that Sir David added, with a sigh, — 

''Pity that I'm the last of my name! It seems un- 
commonly strange to think of a time when there will be 
no Blundell of Blundell Court" 

"There will be your grand-daughter, sir, to carry on the 
traditions of the house." 
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2 THE PASSION OP PAUL MARILLIBR 

"A girl! A woman-child! You know better, Paul, 
than to think that I should think a young girl capable of 
carrying out the plans. I have formed, the improvements I 
have designed. She will marry some thoughtless lad of her 
own age, and they will spend their life in London and come 
down once a year for the shooting. And that will be the 
end of the honour and glory of Blimdell Court." 

Sir David shook back his snowy mane impatiently, and 
gazed out at the distant horizon with blue eyes grown dark 
with pain. He had a massive, leonine face, which suited 
well with his broad shoulders and stately figure ; his fine 
features were instinct with mingled regret and indignation 
of a sombre kind, as if he blamed Fortune for cutting short 
his line. His short beard and burly eyebrows were as 
white as the hair on his head ; yet his bearing was not 
that of an old man, although he walked with a stick and 
his shoulders were somewhat bowed. He suffered from 
rheumatism, which occasionally crippled his movements ; 
but his brain was clear, and his eye undimmed by age. 

His companion, Paul Marillier, was a tall, slightly-built 
man, between thirty and thirty-five years of age. He was 
a distant cousin of Sir David's, and had for the last three 
years acted as Sir David's secretary and agent. He 
possessed a considerable share of good looks, of rather a 
southern kind, his lean features, dark eyes and olive com- 
plexion giving him a somewhat un-English look. Never- 
theless, his speech and accent were perfectly British in 
origin. The fact was that his mother, an Englishwoman, 
had married a native of Marseilles, but had brought her son 
to be educated in England. Paul had never succeeded in 
obtaining regular work or acknowledged social standing 
until he made acquaintance with Sir David Blundell ; but 
he had the good luck to make a favourable impression 
upon that somewhat stately relative, and henceforth his 
living was assured. Sir David could not bring himself 
. to allow a veritable blood relation to drift away into obscurity. 
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SIR DAVID 3 

He had the keenest possible sense of the claims of kinship. 
He invited Paul Marillier to Blundell Court, and he had 
kept him there ever since — as librarian, amanuensis, land 
agent — ^anything or everything, as occasion might arise. 
And Marillier adapted himself with apparent ease to the 
place. He was always ready to fill every gap, to occupy 
himself in any manner which might seem desirable to his 
patron, and to make himself, as advertisements say, "gener- 
ally useful." And, seeing that he had a rather unusual 
measure of capacity, he was able to be useful in an extra- 
ordinary number of ways. He not only assisted Sir David 
in the general management of the estate, but he made a 
first-rate librarian, showing a very pretty taste in literature 
and bindings. He knew the peerage intimately, and could 
always assist Sir David's grand-daughter when she was 
dubious as to the exact relationship between two guests, and 
the order in which they ought to be sent in to dinner ; 
moreover he was an accomplished musician and had con- 
siderable skill with the violin. To Sir David and Doris 
Elliot he was perfectly invaluable, and it was, perhaps, only 
natural that he should be disliked, and even dreaded by the 
other members of the household. For he had indeed a way 
of pursuing his own ends without consideration for others, 
and with an almost cruel persistence, which did not endear 
him to the hearts of those with whom he had much 
to do. 

Of course this trait in his character was not observable 
outwardly in his relations with Sir David, to whom he 
always presented an appearance of silken smoothness and 
pliability. To Doris also he was a very agreeable com- 
panion, and it was really with no feigned compliance that 
he adapted himself to their tastes. For he was naturally 
indifferent to trifles and ready to yield in small things, so 
long as he could obtain his own way in larger matters. 
The one thing upon which he had fixed his heart was com- 
plete independence, which he meant to obtain in some way 
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4 THE PASSION OP PAUL MARILLIER 

or other, and at almost any cost from his connection with 
the Blundell family. He did not mean it to be for nothing 
that he had served them well and faithfully : the longer he 
stayed, the more he thought it just and right that he should 
be rewarded by and by with a competence. 

He was not altogether selfish in this wish. Certainly he 
was an ambitious man, and he wished to make this com- 
petence a stepping-stone for the attainment of a higher 
position ; but he was actuated also by a wish to provide for 
certain persons with whom he was intimately connected, 
but of whose existence Sir David had the very vaguest 
conception. 

There was a short silence after Sir David's outburst, and 
then Paul Marillier replied in smooth, reflective tones : 

" I should have thought, sir, that that contingency might 
be obviated. You can very easily leave a clause in your 
will binding your grand-daughter to live here for a 
certain part of the year, and also, if possible, to take your 
name/' 

"And what if her husband objects?'' said Sir David 
with a laugh. " If he should be a man of any family or 
position he would object to giving up his name as much as 
I object to seeing mine die out." 

"Of course that would depend upon his position and 
prospects," said the secretary. "If he were, for instance, 
the younger son of an old house — ^the scion of some 
impoverished family — " 

"Do you want me to think of my little Doris being 
married for her money?" said Sir David sharply. ^*The 
younger son of a poor family ! No doubt, he would be 
willing to sell his name in order to make himself master of 
this place ! " — ^and he nodded significantly to the stretches 
of woodland and meadow which lay below the terrace on 
which they stood — " but that is the last thing that I should 
desire. There's my difficulty, you see. Now a man of 
family and fortune will not give up his own dignities for 
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mine ; and your penniless younger son is more than likely 
to be a fortune-hunter.^ 

" It is a difficult matter to decide beforehand," said Paul, 
"but there is fortunately no immediate necessity for you to 
concern yourself about the matter, sir. Doris is very young 
and she will never marry without your permission." 

"But I may die, Paul, I may die before she marries, and 
then she will be IdPt practically alone in the world." 

"You are strong and well, Sir David. I hardly think 
you need entertain fears on that score," said Marillier with 
a reassuring smile. But Sir David shook his head doubt- 
fully. 

"I am sixty-eight years old," he said, "and the doctor 
tells me that my heart is weak. There is no knowing, I 
might go off at any moment. It is certainly time that I put 
my affairs in order." 

A gleam of inquiry seemed to leap suddenly from the 
secretary's eyes, but he looked away almost immediately, 
while his voice bet^yed no more than an ordinary interest 
as he remarked : 

" No doubt you have done that already. Your affairs are 
in excellent order." 

"To tell the truth," said Sir David a little uneasily, "the 
final touch is wanting. I have of course made my will, but 
it was made a good many years ago, when Doris was still a 
child, and I know that it needs alteration." 

"In details only, I suppose," Paul murmured, still with 
an air of indifference. 

"Well, yes, in details. Naturally she is my heiress. 
There is nobody to the best of my belief— or at least I 
thought so till lately — ^who has a better claim. Of course, 
there are other things which want arranging. For instance, 
I had not the pleasure and the benefit of your acquaintance 
at that time, my dear Paul, and knowing that your mother 
was in comfortable circumstances when she married, I had 
not made any inquiries then as to what had become of her. 
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She was my first cousin, and naturally I should be sorry to 
see a son of hers in distressed circumstances. I thought 
therefore of leaving a certain sum to yourself; something 
that would set you free to do the literary or political work 
for which, I believe, you have some special aptitude. And 
I should be very sorry to die without feeling that you were 
decently provided for." 

" You are very kind, sir," Marillier said, " but of course I 
know that I have no claim to a provision for life." 

Sir David laid his hand affectionately on the young man's 
arm. 

"You have been like a son to me for the last three 
years," he said, "and indeed I wish that I had a son of 
your ability to succeed me here at Blundell Court I have 
often thought," he went on meditatively, "that the estate 
could not have a better master than it would find in you." 

In spite of Paul's usual self-control, the colour rushed into 
his face and mounted to the very roots of his hair as he 
heard these words, which indeed put into form for the first 
time an aspiration of which he had himself often been 
aware. Why should he not become the master of Blundell 
Court ? Why should it not be possible for him to marry 
his cousin Doris, and rule, as he had practically ruled for 
the last year or two, over the big estate which had been so 
painfully put together, acre by acre and field by field, from 
the days of Sir David's ancestors until now ? The ambi- 
tions of his life could then be realised, and the burden 
would drop from his shoulders. But he was afraid to make 
a suggestion. He could only hope that the idea of a 
marriage between himself and Doris would occur of itself to 
Sir David's mind. Nothing as yet had seemed to indicate 
that the old man had ever once thought of such a thing. 

Sir David sat silent for a little, while tapping the arm of 
his chair with one hand and seemingly immersed in medita- 
tion. Hitherto Paul had been standing, but he now drew 
up a light wicker chair, and seated himself at Sir David's 
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right hand as if to intimate that he was quite prepared to 
continue the discussion. He was too tactful, however, to 
thrust himself into Sir David's silent mood. He took out 
a note-book, and began to look through its entries, making 
a note now and then with a pencil, as if his mind were 
completely occupied by thoughts of business. He was 
conscious, however, that Sir David's eye was once or twice 
turned upon him with a well-pleased, considering expression, 
which showed that he was quite alive to his presence and 
his occupation. 

** I had an odd letter yesterday morning," he said at last, 
in a very deliberate way, *'a letter which surprised me 
considerably." 

" Indeed 1 " said Paul, putting away his pocket-book and 
immediately looking alert. It was something rather new 
for Sir David to receive letters about which he did not 
inmiediately inform his secretary. 

"It was from Canada," Sir David went on slowly. "It 
purports to be from a relation of mine — ^a relation of whom 
I never heard, or at anyrate, not since the days of his 
infancy." 

Paid sat mute and attentive, but a keen anxiety had crept 
into his eyes. 

"Of course you know," the old man continued, "that I 
had a son as well as a daughter. The daughter was Dorises 
mother, and she died when the child was bom. But my 
son — my boy — I have never spoken to you of him." 
" I always understood," Paul said in a sympathetic voice, 
. "that he went abroad and died, abo at a comparatively 
early age." 

He did not add, as he might have done, the fact that 
Sir David's son had left England under a cloud of disgrace 
and that for years his father had never allowed his name to 
be mentioned at Blundell Court. 

"He died-ryes," Sir David went on dreamily, "and I 
have reason to believe that he retrieved himself, and that 
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under another name he lived honestly and honourably in 
the country of his adoption. He married a farmer's daughter 
in Manitoba, and I was informed of the birth of a child — a 
son. Later on came the news of Geofirey's death. And 
from the absence of any information about the child, I con- 
jectured that he was dead. In fact I made inquiries and 
could find no trace of him. But here I have a letter from 
someone calling himself ' Anthony Paignton,' who says that 
although he has always been known by that name, he is 
really my grandson, brought up in Canada by his mother's 
people, but now coming to visit England for the first time." 

"An impostor most likely," exclaimed Paul. 

" Well, that remains to be seen. The estate is not en- 
tailed. We broke the entail some years ago^ and therefore 
it does not follow that he should have Blundell Court, even 
if he chooses to take the title after I am dead — an empty 
honour if he has neither money or estate, and as you say, 
he may very well be an impostor, who has heard the story 
of my son's life and death, and means to trade upon it." 

"Very probably, I should say," returned Paul with 
approval. 

" But if he should be Geoffrey's son," said Sir David with 
increasing vigour and earnestness, " then there would be no 
question about the failure of my name. The estate would 
still remain in the hands of a Blundell. But, to tell the 
truth, Paul, I cannot believe it. I cannot think that 
Geoffrey's widow would have kept me in ignorance all these 
years of her boy's existence. And — as it is, if my memory 
does not fail me — ^the son that was bom to them was named 
David, after myself, for I remember a letter from Geoffrey 
on the subject And this young man signs himself 
'Anthony'!" 

"It is probably a shameless fraud," said Paul with de- 
cision. " The young man has gained some knowledge of 
you from the relations of your son's widow — ^perhaps from 
herself; or it may be that she has married again, and that 
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this is her son — that seems to make a very likely explanatian 
— and that he thinks of getting as much out of you as 
possible. Did you say that he was coming to England? " 

*'He is. starting almost immediately. It seems that he 
has been in the United States lately, and is coming to New 
York. He gives no address, except that of a lawyer in 
London, with whom he begs me to communicate." 

"I could run up to London and see him, if you like," 
said Paul quietly. 

" I think that would be the best way," Sir David answered, 
''and by the way, Paul, you need not mention it to Doris, 
or in fact to anyone. We will investigate the matter before 
any hint of it is known." 
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CHAPTER II 

CONFIDENCES 

IT was with a darkened brow and a disturbed mind that 
Paul took his way to the house. The information 
which Sir David had just conveyed to him had given him a 
far greater shock than he liked to acknowledge. He had 
imagined that all affection for the prodigal son had faded 
away from Sir David's mind. He had never imagined that 
the old man cherished a tender memory of the boy who 
had grown up to disgrace him, and had in his heart long 
ago forgiven him his misdoings. And yet so much was 
plain. Sir David spoke of his son with no resentment, and 
seemed hurt only by the thought that Geoffrey's son — if 
there were indeed a son — ^was still unknown to him. 

Paul was obliged to acknowledge to himself that his own 
insight had been at fault. Because Sir David never spoke 
of these old days Paul had thought that they were forgotten. 
But he remembered now that there was a miniature of 
Greoffrey, painted when he was a Guardsman, still hanging 
in the father's room, and that one apartment in the house, 
to which he had never been admitted, was still called ** the 
captain's room," and was visited very occasionally by Sir 
David himself These things ought to have shown him 
that the old man's love for his only son still flourished, and 
Paul told himself bitterly that he had been a fool not to 
ascertain the state of things more accurately before now. 
But who could have imagined that Geoffrey's son could 
have lived so long in the backwoods (for Paul naturally 
imagined that the young man had been brought up in the 
state of life which his father had deliberately adopted) with- 
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out once making his existence known to his grandfEtther, <x 
putting forth a claim to the inheritance, which might right- 
fully be deemed his own. Altogether it was im absurd 
story, and Paul assured himself again and again that there 
was no likelihood of truth in it, and that he need not disturb 
himself in the very least. 

But he was really very much disturbed, for — supposing 
for a moment that the tale were true — ^his own hopes would 
be dashed irretrievably to the ground. If this young man 
came to Blimdell Court, and took up a position there as 
future master of the estate, Paul's occupation would very 
soon be gone. Sir David might indeed provide for him, as 
he had promised to do, but a provision of that kind did not 
fulfil Paul's expectations in the least. He hoped that he 
might some day win the hand of Sir David's grand-daughter, 
and himself become the master of Blundell Court. Who 
was there to make so suitable a husband ? The neighbour- 
hood was singularly devoid of eligible young men. Unless 
the girl were taken to London, and introduced to a wider 
circle of society there was little chance of her meeting with 
a suitable mate. And he, Paul, belonged to the Blundell 
family through his mother : he understood every detail of 
the management of the estate, and had its accounts at his 
finger ends : he believed that if the idea had ever presented 
itself to Sir David's mind he would not have objected to it. 
But the arrival of a grandson on the scene might change 
the complexion of affairs very completely. 

He walked slowly towards the house, as soon as he was 
released from attendance upon Sir David, and entered the 
library, which was a large and sumptuous room, containing 
a very valuable assortment of books. It was Paul's favourite 
haunt, for he had a genuine love for the old editions and 
rare manuscripts which were preserved at Blundell Court, 
and he sometimes grumbled inwardly because he was com- 
pelled to give so much time to matters of practical import- 
ance instead of devoting himself to the work of a new 
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catalogue, which was the favourite occupation of his leisure 
hours. But on this occasion the old folios and quartos 
had no charms for him. He walked idly about the room 
for a little while, and then stood leaning against the elabor- 
ately carved mantelpiece, looking absently into the flickering 
flames of a small fire, which, in spite of the summer warmth, 
was still alight upon the hearth. So deeply absorbed was 
he by his own reflections, that he did not hear the rustle 
of a dress, or note that he was not alone in the room. A 
girl was seated on the library steps, with a dusty volume in 
her lap, over which she had been poring for some time 
before Paul entered the room. And when he entered she 
scarcely looked up or seemed disturbed by his jH'esence. 
A change in his usual demeanour, however, did not fail 
to attract her attention. She looked up when she heard 
him moving about the room instead of seating himself 
as usual at the desk, and when he leaned his elbow 
on the high mantel-shelf and stared gloomily into the 
fire she twisted herself round so as to gain a good view 
of him for a minute or two before she rose to her feet and 
spoke. 

She was very young-looking, for although she had attained 
the dignity of eighteen years, she still had the air of a school- 
girl. Her figure was slight and small, and she wore the 
simplest of white frocks, short enough for her frequent 
expeditions across the fields and through the country lanes, 
while her waving golden brown hair, which she dutifully 
bundled into a big untidy knot at the back of her head 
every morning, had a way of escaping from its bonds and 
tumbling over her shoulders before the day was done. Her 
skin had the tint of a rose leaf, and her eyes — big and 
brown with a sparkle in them, like a gleam of sunshine in a 
moorland pool — ^gave meaning and character to the delicate 
features, which were soft almost to childishness. At first 
sight one would have said that she was a mere child, but on 
a second glance one discerned sometimes a thoughtful- 
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ness and a hint of resolution, which betokened a genuine 
womanhood. 

"What is the matter, Cousin Paul? " she said, glancing 
round the library step at her kinsman. 

Paul drew himself suddenly erect. He was vexed to 
have been seen in this dejected attitude. He would not 
have given way to outward depression if he had known that 
Doris was in the room. 

"So you are up there in yoiu: usual place," he said, with 
an attempt at gaiety, " upon my word, I did not see you." 

"Was that why you sighed so deeply?" said Doris, 
descending from her perch with the dusty volume under her 
arm, " I hope you have not had bad news from home." 

" dh no, not at all — ^that is," he added after a momentary 
hesitation, "my letters are not always cheering, you know." 

Doris's brown eyes grew soft with sympathy. 

" I am so sorry," she said. " Is Claude ill again ? " 

" He is always suffering," said Paul rather curtly. A new 
expression came into his face. He was always at his best 
when he spoke of the one being in the world whom he in- 
tensely loved. And Doris had long ago discovered this, 
and liked him for it. 

" It is such a pity," she said pityingly, " that you cannot 
get him into the country where he could lie in the sunshine 
all day and enjoy himself." 

Paul shrugged his shoulders. "What am I to do? "he 
said in a low tone, " I can't afford it. You see, he must be 
near a good doctor, and I can't afford to run an establish- 
ment in the country as well as in town." 

" But if you would only tell grandpapa, I am sure he would 
tell you to bring Claude here. I can't understand why you 
have not told him long ago. You didn't mind telling me." 

"I betrayed myself to you accidentally, did I not?" said 
Paul with a short laugh. "You came across his photo- 
graph, and I had not the heart to tell you a lie about it Of 
course it is my own fault I ought to have told Sir David 
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when I came here first that I had been married, and that I 
had a child. But, you know, I could not bring myself to 
do it at the time, and it is too late now. He would never 
forgive me for not having told him before. I am half sorry 
I told you, Doris, except that I believe you are sorry for 
me, and for my boy, and would help us if you could.*' 

"Of course I would,'' said Doris, "and I am longing for 
the day when I can go and see him, as I certainly shall when 
I go to London. As you say, it would be very difficult to 
tell grandpapa now. But I can't really imagine why you 
did not tell him when you first met." 

"The reason is easy to determine," said Paul, looking 
down, " I married in haste, and I repented — very bitterly — 
at leisure. I have told you what my wife was like. She 
was living then, and I was in constant fear of her thrusting 
herself upon me and annoying Sir David, as she probably 
would have done, if she had known that he was a relation 
of mine. And Sir David would naturally have been 
shocked: he might not even have thought that I should 
form a good secretary, or a suitable companion for your 
youth and innocence, Doris, if he had known me to be the 
husband of a ballet girl." 

" Poor thing I I don't think aay the worse of her for being 
a ballet girl," said Doris simply. " But, of course, I know 
that she was unsuitable to you in other ways. But as she is 
dead now, and you have only little Claude to think of, I 
fully believe that it would be better to let grandpapa know." 

Paul shook his head. He did not like to speak very 
plainly, but he firmly believed that Sir David would dismiss 
him at once, and would absolutely refuse to do anything 
for him if he now realised that Paul had entered the house 
under false pretences. A young unmarried man with his 
way to make in the world seemed to Sir David a very 
different person from the husband of a drunken actress of 
an inferior type, whose own violence had made her child a 
cripple for life. He would have provided for him possibly 
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in some way, but he certainly would not have received him 
into his house to be his most trusted companion and 
Doris's adopted brother and friend. 

"Forgive me," Paul said, looking regretfully into 
Doris's face, "if I cannot do exactly what you wish. You 
know that I would sooner take your advice than that of 
anyone in the world." 

" Oh no ! " said Doris, flushing a Jittle. " You really must 
not say that. I am only a silly schoolgirl, as grandpapa some- 
times says. You must take advice from people wiser than I." 

" There is no one so wise," said Paul, ** as a woman who 
is good and true. Have I not had cause to find out what 
it means when a woman is the opposite of all that ? I do 
not mean to speak of her bitterly, but I can't hide from you 
that she made the misery of my life. I have nothing to 
live for now but Claude, and he suffers, and will suffer all 
his life, for the want of a woman's love." 

" Ah, you must bring him here," said Doris impetuously, 
" and I will love him and take care of him." 

" That I shall never be able to do," said Paul with emo- 
tion, "while we are paupers living on Sir David's charity." 

"But you are not a pauper. You work hard. I have 
heard grandpapa say how very highly he valued you, and 
all that you did for him," said Doris, a little shyly. " Won't 
you let me tell him some day of the claims that you have 
to satisfy, and I am sure he will make it easier for you ? " 

Paul turned away with an impatient gesture, as if her 
words hurt him, and she, noticing the gesture, was ashamed 
of what seemed like an offer of money, which she, perhaps, 
had no right to make* 

" Do forgive me," she said, touching him lightly with her 
hand, almost in the way that Sir David had done that 
afternoon, " I did not mean to hurt you, or to be intrusive. 
But you know how willingly I would help you if I could." 

"There is only one way in which you can help me," 
Paul said in a voice that quivered a little, while his hand 
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was pressed over his eyes, as though he wished to hide them 
from her view, "and it is a way which I dare not suggest — 
it would be presumption on my part even to think of it — ** 

"I don't know," said Doris, drawing away her hand 
and looking down, "why there should he presumption in 
anything you choose to ask. Cousin Paul. You are a 
relation, you know, and — I hope — a friend." 

"A friend indeed," said Paul fervently, flinging his hand 
away from his foce and turning towards her with arms 
outstretched, "but what if I wanted to be even more than 
a friend?" 

Doris looked at him with widely opened eyes and parted 
lips, as if she did not understand the meaning of his words. 
Then the colour rose in her fair cheeks and her eyelids fell, 
but for a moment or two she found no word to say. 

Paul advanced a step closer and would have taken her 
hand, but at that moment an interruption which he had 
not foreseen occurred. For the door was slowly opened 
from without, and Sir David's step was heard upon the 
threshold. There was a screen between the fireplace and 
the docMT, and the two young people had time to change 
their respective attitudes a little before Sir David caught 
sight of them. When he came rather heavily and slowly 
round the angle of the screen, Paul was looking attentively 
at one of the bookshelves, while Doris had sunk into a low 
armchair by the fire and was tuming over the leaves of the 
volume in her hand. Sir David glanced from one to the 
other rather suspiciously. Not that he dreamed that there 
was any love-making between them, but that he had a 
momentary fear lest Marillier should have hinted in 
conversation with Doris at the possible eidstence of his 
grandson, and should thereby have troubled Doris's mind. 
But to all appearance Doris's brow was as serene as ever, 
and if she breathed a little more quickly, and there were 
slightly more colour in her face than usual^ Sir David's 
eyes were not sharp enough to note the change. 
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TWO days afterwards Paul Marillier issued from the 
door of a lawyer's office in Great Marlborough Street 
with a distinctly gloomy expression of countenance. The 
lawyers to whom the unknown Anthony Paignton had 
referred Sir David were a most respectable firm, of the 
highest reputation both for probity and skill ; and they had 
assured Paul with the greatest confidence that there was no 
doubt in the least as to the identity of the young man who 
would shortly arrive firom New York. An agent of theirs 
had even seen him in Canada, and knew the family of 
Paigntons, who had been settled in Manitoba as colonists 
for upwards of fifty years. They had come originally fix>m 
a family of Paigntons in Devonshire ; a good old family, but 
impoverished by scanty harvests and diminishing rents. 
With this &mily Geoffrey Blundell had made acquaintance 
very soon after his arrival in Canada, and had married Mary 
Paignton a year after they had made each other's acquaint- 
ance. This marriage had been on the whole a very happy 
one. Geoffirey had made no secret of his past, and Mary 
Paignton's influence had been entirely on the side of good. 
They had had two children, of whom the first had died. 
Hence the doubt in Sir David's mind, for it was of the elder 
that Geoflrey had written to his father, and whom he had 
named David. The child had been carried off by an attack 
of bronchitis when he was two years old, and shortly after- 
wards Geoffrey himself had received injuries from some 
falling timber, which almost immediately caused his death. 
The second boy, Anthony, as he was called, had not been 
3 17 
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bom until four months after his father's death. It was for 
this reason that Sir David had never heard of his existence. 
For the young wife, who thought that her husband had 
been hardly dealt with by his father, had written only the 
briefest possible account of her husband's death, had then 
gone home to her parents, and had never announced the 
birth of another child to her husband's family at all. 

All this, and more did old Mr Flint pour smilingly into 
Paul Marillier's ears. To the listener, this urbanity of 
demeanour was distinctly provoking. Mr Flint seemed to 
think it an admirable thing that a grandson should be found, 
and remarked on the pleasure with which Sir David was 
likely to receive the young man. Paul felt himself con- 
strained to demur. 

" I am not sure," he said, " that Sir David looks upon the 
event with such unmixed satisfaction as you infer. He has 
a grand-daughter to whom he is very much attached, and 
naturally the appearance of an unknown grandson throws a 
cloud over her prospects." 

" Ah, yes, I have heard something of Sir David and his 
grand-daughter before," said Mr Flint, who in spite of 
his unprepossessing name, was a gentleman of bland and 
benevolent aspect and the suavest manner in the world. 
" I believe that the young lady is not yet of age, and that 
she has some personal attractions. Of course Sir David is 
not my client, and I am not speaking professiofaally. But it 
seems to me that there is one very easy way out of the 
difficulty. Mr Anthony Paignton, as he chooses to call 
himself, or rather Mr Anthony Paignton Blundell, is a young 
man of twenty-three, and it is always possible in these cases 
that young people may take a fancy to each other. That 
would be a very desirable consummation, and would end all 
difficulties about the estate." 

'' I think there is too much of the hackneyed novel about 
it for real life," said Paul in a disgusted tone. " People do 
not usually fall in love with each other to order." 
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"Well, no, they don't. More's the pity, I sometimes 
think," said the lawyer with a quaint smile. " Some family 
affairs would be much more easily regulated if we could 
arrange the marriages beforehand. But young people have 
a way of taking the law into their own hands, and of course 
it is possible that Mr Anthony may have met his fate 
already. But the yotmg lady — she is surely too young to 
have made her choice." 

In spite of his urbanity Paul felt that the glance cast at 
him from under those bushy grey eyebrows was extremely 
keen. 

" I am not in Miss Elliot's confidence," he said, trying to 
snile, ^* and of course it is not likely that at her age there 
should be any definite engagement with any man." 

" I think you said that you were yourself resident at 
Blundell Court? " Mr Flint observed with great politeness, 
as he glanced at the card and a letter from Sir David, which 
his visitor had sent in before seeing him that morning. 

"I am a relation. I act as Sir David's secretary and 
librarian," said Paul stiffly. 

*^ Ah, yes, I imderstand. And no doubt you have a good 
deal of influence with Sir David. Well, Mr Marillier, I 
have no hesitation in saying that there is no doubt as to Mr 
Anthony Paignton's identity, and that the sooner Sir David 
and his relations can make up their minds to that &ct the 
better they will be satisfied." 

" Qf course," said Paul, " I am willing to admit that you 
have proofs of the birth and parentage of Anthony Paignton, 
but can you be equally sure that the young man now coming 
to us is not an impostor ? " 

"I have friends, and even professional ag^its in the 
States," said Mr Flint, " and I communicated with a very 
well-known firm of solicitoi^ in New York, and also with 
other persons in Canada. There is not the slightest doubt 
about this young man's identity. If Sir David means to 
fight the matter, he will find that there are dozens of wit- 
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nesses ready to testify as to their knowledge of Anthony 
Paignton." 

"The dropping of his proper surname seems to me a 
little suspicious," said Paul, "although of coiurse you would 
not speak so positively unless you were prepared to prove 
all that you say about him." 

" It was a foolish thing," said Mr Flint reflectively, ** Mrs 
Geoffrey Blundell ought to have known better than to let 
her husband's name lapse, but she was rather ignorant of 
the world, and she was angry with Sir David, and when she 
went home it seemed natural to her to be known as one of 
the Paignton family, and to hear her son called by the family 
name." 

Paul shrugged his shoulders. 

" If she had known anything of the Blundells, she would 
have seen the matter differently. Sir Dayid is very proud 
of his name. It would be no recommendation to him if the 
young man calls himself Paignton." 

" Naturally we shall advise him to drop that name when 
he reaches England," said the lawyer. "Well, I think I 
have given you all the necessary papers— copies of certifi- 
cates, letters, and so on. Is there anything more you wish 
to ask, Mr Marillier?" 

"Only one thing," said Paul, taking the hint, and rising 
to his feet " Is Mrs Geoffrey Blundell still alive ? " 

" No. She died five years ago." 

"Well, why did not the boy write to his grandfather at 
once?" 

"I should imagine he had never been told very much 
about his father's family. With the subsequent death of old 
Mr Paignton certain letters and mementoes came into his 
hands and roused in him a certain curiosity. He began to 
make inquiries, with the result that he has proposed this 
visit to England." 

" A visit ? Then he means to go back to Canada ? " 

"That is not for me to say. The probability b that he i 
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does not in the least realise his own position, and that when 
he has made acquaintance with Sir David Bliindell, he will 
give up his Canadian prospects, and settle down in England." 

''Yes, that is the most likely thing," said Paul, rather 
dryly. "Good-morning, Mr Flint." 

" Good-morning, Mr Marillier. Be sure you convey my 
congratulations to Sir David on the discovery of his grand- 
son," said Mr Flint, who was not without a sense of humour, 
and to whom Paul's dissatisfied air had told more than Paul 
himself would have wished it to convey. 

"It looks very much to me," said the old lawyer to 
himself with a rather grim smile, as he went back to his 
desk, "that this Mr Marillier has had his eye on the grand- 
daughter and on the estate, and that the grandson will jockey 
him out of one, if not of both. All the better, perhaps. A 
healthy, strong, handsome young fellow from the colonies, 
as probably Anthony Blimdell will turn out to be, is more 
likely to make a girl happy, and to live the life of an English 
gentleman than that sallow-faced, ungenial individual. I 
must say that I have never seen a more hang-dog expression 
than Mr Marillier's when he went out of this door." 

And to some extent Mr Flint had read Paul's mood 
aright. The communications which he had received left no 
room for doubt, and plunged him into the depths of a 
sombre despair. All his plans, all his hopes fell to the 
ground. Without money he could do nothing to advance 
his own interests, or to procure the welfare of his child. 
Also at the first touch of thwarting, he had become con- 
scious of a passionate impulse of love towards Doris, which 
he had not previously suspected in himself. He was not an 
emotional man, and he was somewhat amazed at the up- 
heaval of what he contemptuously called "sentiment" 
within him. But almost before he knew it sentiment was 
merged in passion, and he was confronted with the fact that 
he desired Doris more than all that the world could give 
him — more even than his child, more even than his own soul. 
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On leaving Great Marlborough Street, he turned north- 
ward, and after pursuing his way through many side streets 
and devious turnings, found himself in a poor, but respect- 
able district of North London. In a rather dismal-looking 
street of houses all exactly like each other, he made his way 
to one which bore the word " Apartments " conspicuously 
displayed on a card in the fanlight, and rang the bell. The 
door was opened by a grimy-looking servant girl, who 
grinned with pleasure at his appearance, although he did 
not seem to think it worth while to treat her with anything 
more than the barest civility. 

"Are they in?" he asked abruptly, as he waited in the 
dark passage. 

" Oh, yes, sir, they're in. Only I don't think you will find 
the old gentleman very well. He was out too late last 
night, that's what it is," said the girl confidentially, " and he 
ain't in no state to get up this morning. His 'ands was so 
shaky, and himself so good-for-nothing." 

Paul said something under his breath which the little 
servant could not hear, and then added in a louder tone, — 

" Master Claude is in his own room, I suppose ? " 

" Oh yes, there he is," said the girl cheerfully. " I have 
had no time to go up and dress him to-day, but missis 
said she could spare me half an hour before tea. But he 
don't want to get up. He's as happy as a king with his 
books and things." 

Paul went up the stairs without deigning to answer, and 
made his way to the second floor, where without knocking 
he entered a small room looking out on a field of chimney- 
pots. In spite of its situation, the room itself was not un- 
cheerful, for it had a very fair amount of sun and air. The 
walls were covered with a pretty pink and white paper, the 
floor with Indian matting and bright coloured rugs, the 
furniture, though inexpensive, was fresh and upholstered in 
dainty chintz. Nevertheless, there was a slovenly and un- 
tidy look about the place ; it was evident that little dusting 
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or cleaning was attempted, and scarcely any article of furni- 
ture was in its right place, while the table was covered with 
the remains of former meals. But for the first moment or 
two Paul saw nothing but the small occupant of the white 
bed, that had been wheeled into such a position that the 
child could look out of the window as he lay; not that 
there was much for him to see^ except the sooty sparrows 
and prowling cats that haimted the lead roofs outside the 
window-sill. He was sitting up in his bed, supported by 
pillows, and the delicate little face had an appealing air of 
fragility, which went to Paul's heart as he looked at it. For 
it seemed to him that every time he came to London the 
boy's face was thinner and whiter than when he saw it last. 

It was a sweet little face in spite of its waxen pallor. The 
large blue eyes and flaxen curls had evidently been inherited 
from his mother, the ballet dancer, for they bore no trace of 
likeness to Paul Marillier. But what Paul loved in the face 
was not the beauty of feature, or the likeness to that dead 
girl whom he had once made his wife, but the expression of 
delight which passed across it — ^a look of love in those wide 
blue eyes, which always appeared when Paul himself drew 
near. 

"Daddy! Daddy!" cried the little voice, "I thought 
you were never going to come back. You have been away 
such a fearful long while ! " 

Paul Marillier did what was for him a very unusual thing. 
Without a word he dropped down on his knees beside the 
bed, laid his arms round the fragile little form, and held it 
closely to him for a minute or two without speaking. Some- 
thing within him surged up wildly, as if to urge him to revolt. 
Why should he and his child be doomed to suffer for the 
caprices of an old man, or the absurd claims of a foolish 
young colonial who had never even known of his claim to 
rank and fortune imtil within the last few months ? Why 
should all Marillier's schemes and projects be toppled over 
by the mere appearance of this scion of the Blundell family ? 
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It was unfair — unjust ! And since there was no one to help 
him, no one to work for him except himself— for Paul did 
not believe in a Divine Ruler of the imiverse — ^then he must 
be the arbiter of his own fortunes, and redress the world's 
injustice for himself. 

It was some time before he lifted his face, but when he 
did so it had grown strangely cold and hard. 
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CHAPTER IV 

EVBLBEN 

" T T r HEN did Paul say that he would be back again ? " 

V V Sir David asked of his grand-daughter. 

"To-morrow, I think," Doris answered. " But he did not 
seem to be quite certain. He said he had some business 
which might occupy him a little longer." 

Sir David fidgeted, and said nothing. Doris had been 
reading the newspaper to him after breakfast on the terrace. 
It was a lovely Jime day. The sky was unflecked with 
clouds, and the scent of roses seemed to pervade the air. 
Doris felt vaguely happy and contented, she did not know 
why. Possibly it was the weather — for she did not quite 
like to own to herself that the absence, even for a day or 
two, of Paul Marillier was something of a relief. 

"Can I do anything for you, grandpapa?" she asked, as 
she noted the somewhat dissatisfied expression upon Sir 
David's face. 

" Nothing, my dear, thank you. I don't think you need 
read any longer. We will sit here and talk for a little 
while." 

"Yes, grandpapa." But Doris's heart began at once to 
beat rather rapidly. Was it possible that he was going to 
speak of her and Paul Marillier? And had Paul already 
spoken to him ? 

For, young as she was, Doris had very little doubt as to 
what Paul wanted of her. He had not put his aspirations 
fully into words, but his looks and his broken sentences had 
be€»i enough. And for a little while she had been troubled 
by mingled feelings, chiefly of doubt, but possibly also of a 
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little childish pleasure that Paul liked her so well; and 
underneath all, a distinct sensation of fear lest she should 
be forced into promising what she was not ready to promise, 
or to give what she would always r^et Therefore it was 
with much trepidation that she listened for Sir David's next 
words. They were, as she had expected, about Paul. 

" I miss Paul a good deal," he said. '' He is extremely 
useful to me. I really hardly know how I managed before 
he came." 

'* It was very fortunate that you met him, was it not ? " 

"Yes, I think it was. I have a high opinion of Paul 
Marillier : I think he is an upright, conscientious man, who 
would do his duty admirably in any state of life to which he 
was called. I have been thinking about his future a good 
deal, and also about yours." 

"Yes, grandpapa," she said trembling. But his next 
words tended to reassure her. 

" You are a sensible girl," he went on slowly, " and there- 
fore I may say to you without circumlocution that I am an 
old man, and possibly not likely to live long. You need 
not interrupt me, my dear, we have to face these things, and 
I want you to consider seriously what would happen in the 
event of my death." 

" I never think of such a thing," said Doris quickly. " I 
wish you would not talk about it, grandpapa." 

"But, my dear,' I must talk about it. Until lately I 
thought it probable that you would become the mistress of 
this house, and would simply go on living here until you 
married, and would at anyrate remain owner of the estate. 
But I begin to perceive that there are others to be con- 
sidered beside yourself. Of course I shall provide for you, 
but I don't want you to feel hurt if by and by you discover 
that someone else has stepped in and taken your place." 

Naturally Doris did not understand. 

"Not my place in your affection, dear grandpapa?" she 
said rather timidly. 
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Sir David took her hand in his, and caressed it as he 
spoke. 

" Certainly not, my dear. Nobody could ever be to me 
what you have been. But I sometimes think that it would 
be better for the property to be in some nian's hands, and 
not in yours. If I could see a representative of my own 
race likely to succeed me, I should die happy. Nobody 
could manage things better than Paul, but he is impatient 
and restless. Of course I want him to be himself and take 
holidays ; but I don't want him to go away entirely. You 
must tell him so, Doris, if ever he broaches the subject. Try 
to keep him here by all means in your power." 

Doris made an inarticulate murmur of assent, but she 
smiled to herself at the request. It would be all too easy, 
she thought, to keep Paul Marillier at Blimdell Court if she 
chose. She was a little ashamed to find how glad she was 
that he was away. 

" I should make Marillier one of your trustees — a sort of 
guardian in fact," Sir David went on, "if I were to die 
before you were twenty-one. It would be necessary to have 
someone on whom you could rely, and who knew all the 
details of the property. You must remember that I trust 
him absolutely." 

" But, dear grandpapa, I wish you would not talk in this 
way," said Doris, pressing closer to him. "You don't feel 
ill, do you ? I have never seen you look better, and I hope 
you are going to live until you are a hundred." 

" Oh, I am very well. There is nothing the matter with 
me, except rheumatism," said Sir David, getting to his feet 
by the aid of a stout oaken staff, and beginning to move 
with his grand-daughter towards the house, " but at my age, 
you know, one should take no risks, and the doctor is not 
very sure about my heart. I have thought lately that per- 
haps I ought to be careful. Still doctors are croakers, and 
in spite of them I may live to a hundred as you say." 

" There are some famous baths in Germany for rheuma- 
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tism," said Doris, as she walked with him, '' I have some- 
times wondered whether they would not do you good." 

"No, no. I don't think so," said Sir David. " I don't 
care about long journeys. If I want a change, I will go 
somewhere with Marillier or with you. Marillier was trying 
to persuade me to try Harrogate." 

" It would be splendid if you got your lameness cured, 
and were able to ride and wcdk about as you used to," said 
Doris. " What splendid times we could have ! " 

"We must ask thedoctor," said Sir David good-humouredly. 
" And now I must go in and write some letters. That is 
where I miss Paul. He does so much of my correspondence 
for me when he is at home." 

"Can't I write anything for you, grandpapa?" 

" Nothing, my child. I don't want to keep you indoors. 
Besides there are some letters which nobody can write but 
myself. So you can go and amuse yourself." 

He disappeared into the library, which had a door open- 
ing on to the terrace, and Doris went back to the garden 
with rather a lack of energy. 

" He never lets me help him," she said to herself. " I' 
suppose it is because he thinks me such a child. I am 
older than he fancies. And now what shall I do with myself ? 
Oh, I know. I will get some roses and take them down to 
the Vicarage. I daresay I shall find Eveleen at home." 

Eveleen was her dearest friend. She was the daughter 
of the vicar and his wife, and their house was not more than 
a stone's-throw away from Blundell Court. The village of 
Southcote, dominated for the most part by its vicar and its 
squire, was situated on lower ground than Blundell Court, 
and the Vicarage stood close to the church, in a green en- 
closure of wooded glebeland, where the vicar had passed some 
thirty or forty years of tranquil life, occupied with his 
parochial duties on the one hand, and on the other with 
the care of his garden and prize poultry, of which he was 
inordinately proud. He was a contemporary of Sir David's, 
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and had known him all his life, but his wife was thirty years 
younger than himself, and their daughter Eveleen was only 
two or three years older than Doris Elliot. 

Doris ran down the hill, and made her way through a side 
gate in the vicar's groimds to the sunny lawn, where at this 
hour she knew that she was pretty certain of finding some 
member of the Marshall family. 

On the present occasion she was lucky, for she found the 
white-haired vicar standing with a newspaper in his hand 
beside his wife's basket chair, which had been placed in the 
shade of a great cedar tree ; while their daughter Eveleen 
was engaged in putting a black poodle through a series of 
tricks. But as soon as Doris appeared she abandoned her 
occupation, and came across the lawn to greet her. 

Eveleen Marshall might be described as Doris's opposite, 
in appearance and perhaps in disposition. She was a 
brunette, with hair that curled and crinkled in raven masses 
round her head ; with brilliant dark eyes, that could emit 
very scornful lightnings when their owner's wrath or contempt 
was aroused ; with a vivid rose-colour and carmine of cheek 
and lip which must have made a less delicate face than 
Doris's look colourless. As it was, Doris's soft creamy tint 
of complexion, together with her fair hair and blue eyes, made 
her look like a flower, while Eveleen's velvety bloom instantly 
suggested the rich texture and warm contour of a peach. 
She was more vivacious than Doris : she spoke in a sharper, 
more ironical manner now and then ; and yet her face showed 
her capable of all Doris's tenderness, with a touch more of 
passion than her gentler friend possessed. 

If she had been in Doris's position, she fancied sometimes 
that she would have been more of a personage. She would 
not have been content — like Doris — to be accounted a mere 
child for all her nineteen years : she would have tried hard 
for a more definite headship of the house, for more privileges 
and more dignity. But, as her mother told her, she might 
not have been half so much beloved. 
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" Doris, I have not seen you for an age ! " the vicar called 
out heartily. " Come here and report yourself. How's my 
oldfriend, Sir David?" 

" Very well, I think, thank you. But I fancy he is a little 
depressed. I thought you would perhaps look in and see 
him this evening." 

" I will, my dear, I will. For a rubber, I suppose ? " 

** Paul is away," said Doris. " I thought that perhaps you 
would talk to him a little, and cheer him up." 

"Why, what's the matter?" said the vicar; while Mrs 
Marshall, a little round-faced lady with dark eyes like her 
daughter's, looked up shrewdly. 

" He has been talking about dying — and about being ill : 
I don't know what makes him speak of such things/' said 
Doris, rather despondently. " He is quite well except for 
his rheumatism." 

•* You had better go, John," said Mrs Marshall, in a low 
but decisive tone. " I am sure Doris is right : Sir David is 
a little depressed and wants cheering up." 

" He misses Marillier," said the vicar, in an agreeably con- 
fident tone. " Isn't that the case, my dear ? Marillier is his 
right hand." 

Mrs Marshall knitted her brows. A somewhat enigmatic 
expression passed across her face. 

" Is Mr Marillier gone — for good ? " she asked 
coolly. 

" Oh no ! " said Doris, in amaze. " I don't know what 
grandpapa would do without him. He has only gone up to 
London for a day or two. I cannot help feeling — ^fancying 
— ^that there has been bad news of some sort ; he and grand- 
papa both looked worried and distressed, I thought — and 
now he is away, grandpapa seems quite out of sorts." 

"Some little business matter, probably. I daresay he 
will, tell me all about it. I'll go and sit with him after 
dinner this evening." 

" Won't you dine with us, Mr Marshall ? " 
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" Not this evening, my dear Doris : I have a confirmation 
class at seven. Ill come up after dinner." 

"Come and look at the new peacock," said Eveleen, 
linking her arm in that of Doris, and drawing her away. 
" You will excuse us, won't you, mapima ? I want Doris 
just for a few minutes, but 111 bring her back." 

** When you have talked over idl your secrets : I know 
you both," the vicar cried after them, good-humouredly. 
But Eveleen only laughed back at him, although Doris's 
clasp tightened a little on her arm. 

"You have not told him anything, Evie ? " 

" My dear Doris, as if I should ! Is there anything more 
to tell?" 

They saw each other nearly every day, and there was no 
secret between these two girls. It was natural, therefore, 
that Doris should have told her friend the details of her 
last interview with Paul Marillier. 

" Nothing — except that he has gone away." 

" In despair ? " 

" Oh no, Evie, I didn't say anything to cause despair." 

"But you don't mean to accept him, do you, Doris 
dear?" 

"^e has not definitely asked me," Doris said, with a 
fleeting blush. " But I can't help thinking that he meant 
— something." 

" Of course he did. And he means to ask you on the 
first opportunity — if you give him one. The question is, 
Doris, will you give him one?" 

" How can I help it ? " said Doris, in wide-eyed inno- 
cence. 

**I have heard it said," remarked Eveleen, "that no 
woman should allow a man to propose to her unless she 
means to accept him. Do you mean to accept Mr 
Marillier, Doris?" 

" I— don't quite — know." 

Eveleen caught her by the arm, and gave her a little 
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shake. "But you ought to know: you must know: you 
must make up your mind." 

The tears filled Doris's eyes. 

''It is so difficult to say. I thought yesterday that 
nothing would induce me to say yes; and this morning 
grandpapa has been talking about his goodness and his 
integrity in a way that makes me think he would like me 
to marry such an admirable man." 

"Did he say so? Has Mr Marillier been speaking to 
him, do you think ? " 

" I don't know that he has." 

"Then you are a goose, Doris; and you must not go 
by what you invent. If Sir David had spoken to you — had 
ordered you to marry Mr Marillier — there might be some 
reason for you to hesitate. But you know very well that 
you don't really like him well enough." 

" I like him very well," said Doris, with her eyes on the 
ground. " I am sorry for him." 

" I am sure I don't know why," cried Eveleen, who was 
not aware of the secret history of Paul Marillier's home-life, 
which he had confided to Doris under promise of secrecy. 
"He has a very comfortable life : a good salary, a luxurious 
home, and the society of Sir David and yourself; I think 
he must be very hard to please if he cannot be satisfied 
with that." 

" He has ambitions," said Doris, rather shyly, remember- 
ing some of her grandfather's words. 

" Oh, ambitions ! What have you to do with them ? 
If you married him, would that satisfy his ambition ? Not 
a scrap. My dear Doris, if he has been trading on your 
feelings by talking about his ambitions and the narrowness 
of his sphere, or any nonsense of that kind, I shall have 
less respect for him than ever." 

"You were always unjust to him," said Doris with a 
touch of indignation. "You would never see his good 
points." 
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''Oh yes, I do ; and so does mother — who dislikes him 
even more than I do. We think he has managed Sir 
David's affairs beautifully : we think he is an excellent man 
of business. But neither my mother nor I ever trusted 
him. There is something shifty and evasiv^ in the glance 
of his eyes which we don't like. I should not like to be 
in the way of his ambitions : I don't think he would have 
much hesitation in sacrificing me to them if I stood in his 
way." 

'' I think you speak unkindly, Eveleen. He has had a 
sad life. He has relations to maintain, and they are a great 
drag upon him." 

'* Does he say so ? " Eveleen rather sceptically enquired. 

" Eveleen 1 No. But I happen to know." 

" I expect that he meant you to know. Don't believe in 
him, my dear. Neither does mother, an!d she's an excellent 
judge of character." 

" Still, Evie, I ought to know him best, because I live in 
the house with him." 

''All the more reason that you should not understand 
him. It is much more difficult to take in the points of a 
character — or a landscape — when you are near it than 
when you are far away." 

'' I cannot see that it is necessary to dislike him, even if 
I refuse to marry him," said Doris, with the first touch of 
impatience that she had shown. 

** It would not be necessary with some people, but with 
you, I'm not sure ; I am half afraid that he will persuade 
you against your will," said' Eveleen. "And remember 
this, Doris : if you marry without love, I am sure you will 
repent it to the last day of your life." 
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CHAPTER V 

FATHER AND SON 

WHILE Paul and his affairs were thus under discus- 
sion, he himself was absorbed in the business that 
had taken him to London : first of all, the matter of Sir 
David's grandson, secondly the plight of his own relatives. 

Sir David gave him three hundred a year. It was good 
pay for the work he did, considering that he represented 
himself as a single man, without encumbrances, but it was 
poor when out of it he had not only to clothe himself 
decently and be ready to meet small expenses and pay the 
tips and subscriptions which were evidently ^cpected of him 
as a member of Sir David's family, but also to maintain a 
spendthrift father-in-law and an invalid child. Certainly it 
was no use to expect economy or even sobriety from old 
Mr Vandeleur, whose grandfatherly relations to little Claude 
made it obvious that he was entitled to prey upon his son- 
in-law without remorse; but lately Paul had been driven 
to remonstrance. Bills of all sorts had poured in upon him : 
demands for rent' that had been left unpaid : all kinds of 
requests for money were made in his father-in-law's name ; 
and whenever he refused to pay, he was met by veiled 
threats as to what would happen to Claude if Mr Vandeleur 
were not kept in funds. Paul was actually almost in straits 
for money : he hardly knew how to obtain enough to keep up 
the appearance which Sir David required; and to go on 
paying more and rapidly increasing debts was beyond all 
possibility. He came with stem intentions therefore, re- 
solving to make old Mr Vandeleur understand beyond all 
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power of misunderstanding that he must keep within the 
bounds of his allowance. 

But before this disagreeable task was undertaken, he 
allowed himself the luxury of a short half-hour with Claude. 
The boy was eight years old, but he had a mind and spirit 
beyond his years. There was no trace in him of the light- 
heeled, light-headed dancing-girl whom Paul Marillier had 
married when he himself was a callow boy. Claude might 
have been brought up by a saint in country solitudes, so 
sweet was his nature, so simple his outlook upon a frowning 
world. Paul, himself intensely sophisticated, was often 
startled by the innocent wisdom of his little son : he could 
not laugh at it, because it seemed to him so pathetic, but 
it also seemed absolutely impracticable. 

"Daddy dear," the boy whispered to him — (and who 
would have thought of Paul Marillier as any child's 
" daddy ? ") — ** daddy dear, lam so glad you have come." 
. " Are you glad, Claudie ? " 

"Awfully glad. Because, you know, poor old Grandy 
cries and says we shall have to go to the workhouse. We 
shan't have to go to the workhouse, shall we, daddy 
dear?" 

" Not unless I go with you, boy," said Paul, rather grimly. 

** Well, of course, I know you won't go. You are too 
useful to be spared, aren't you, dear? Sir David wouldn't 
spare you." 

" What do you know about Sir David ? " Paul asked in a 
softened tone. But he waited keenly for the answer. 

"I don't know much," said Claude, nestling into his 
fiEither's arms. " But Grandy told me that he was a very 
rich gentleman, who paid you a lot of money every year, 
because you were so useful to him in heaps of ways. So he 
would never let you go to the workhouse, would he ? " 

" I suppose not But he does not pay me lots of money. 
If anyone says that, you may tell that person that it is not 
true." 
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''It was Grandy who said so," observed Claude rather 
doubtfully. 

" So I supposed. But even Grandy does not know every- 
thing." 

" No, not everything. He knows a good deal, doesn't 
he ? Is he certain sure that we shall have to go to the 
workhouse one day ? " 

" My darling, has he been frightening you with that story ? 
You shall never go : you may be siue of that." 

" Neither me nor Grandy ? " 

"Neither of you." 

And yet he had almost determined, before he entered 
that room, to leave old grandfather Vandeleur to his natural 
fate. 

Claude put up his thin, claw-like little hand, and stroked 
his father's face. 

" You are very good, aren't you, daddy? " 

" I'm afraid not — ^particularly," said Paul with a laugh. 
" How are you, kiddie ? Any more pain ? " 

" Yes, sometimes : at night. I can't always go to sleep 
for it" 

" Poor little lad. What do you do ? " 

"I say my prayers first. I pray for all the people I 
know, and that takes a long time. Sometimes I go to 
sleep before that's finished." 

" And afterwards — if you are awake still ? " 

"Oh, then I lie and think of you in the green country 
where the roses are and grass, and green trees and birds ; 
and the sun shining all the time. And I see the flowers 
blaze in the sun, and I hear the birds singing, and then — 
very often — I go to sleep." 

" I wish I had brought you some flowers to-day," said 
Paul, remorsefully. "I generally remember; but this time 
I was busy and — worried; ^and I forgot. Never mind: 
another time." 

"Yes, another time," said Claude, contentedly. After a 
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little pause, he stirred in his father's arms and said, a little 
wistfully. "Will the time ever come when I can live in 
the green country, daddy, and see the trees and flowers ? " 

'* When you are a little stronger and better — I hope so, 
dear." 

" Must one be very strong and well before one ever goes 
to live in the country?" said Claude with his big violet eyes 
fixed solemnly upon his father's face. 

"Yes, very strong, because you should be able to run 
about and play." 

Claude's face fell. "Then I shall never be able to go," 
he said, wearily, " for Mrs Tufhell's Emiy says I shall never 
run and walk like other children." 

" What does Mrs Tufaell's Emiy know about it ? " cried 
Paul angrily. "You will be able to run and walk when I 
can spend money upon doctors and baths and appliances 
for you ! It's only for them that you are waiting — and for 
this accursed money that never comes. Never mind — it 
will come ! it shall come ! You shall have everything some 
day that I can't afford to give you now, my poor lame bird." 

" Don't you worry about me, daddy," said Claude, under- 
standing better than Paul imagined him to understand. 
" I'm ever so happy here with Grandy, and seeing you every 
now and then. And we are much happier than a lot of 
people, aren't we ? Because we have enough to eat, and 
many people in the street haven't that. Emiy says so, and 
she ought to know." 

"Why ought she to know?" said Paul, vaguely soothed 
by this babble about other persons' lives. 

" Because she was bom in the workhouse, and she never 
had enough to eat until she came here. At least that's 
what she says," remarked Claude, a little doubtfully. " She 
looked as if she'd had enough to eat ; at least her cheeks 
were quite red and fat ; not at all like mine. But I believe 
it's true that her mother died, really, of not having had 
enough to eat." 
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''Don't talk of such things," said Marillier with a little 
shiver of disgust. Then, another mood seizing him, he 
began to speak rapidly, in a low, moved voice. " Would 
you like to go to a house in the midst of trees and fields, with 
a great terrace in front of it looking far away over the woods 
and meadows to the blue line of the sea? There are roses 
in the garden ; roses and lilies and snap-dragons, and honey- 
suckle and sweet-briar— everything you can think of; and 
best of all a lady — a lady who would love you and sing to 
you and be all to you that a mother, an angel, could be, ah, 
my sweet, my darling, what would she not be to you and me ? " 

He paused, half-ashamed of his vehemence, wholly 
affrighted by the thought of its possible effect upon his little 
son. The child listened, amazed, uncomprehending ; but 
at the last he raised his luminous eyes to his father's face 
and held out his wasted little hands. 

" I'm ready," he said. " When will you take me ? Now ! " 

" Oh, my God ! Would that I could ! " Paul MariUier 
cried. There were honest tears in his eyes. His passion 
for Doris was as nothing compared with his passion of love 
for his boy. For him he would do anything in the world, 
rise to a hero's height or sink to the baseness of a fiend. 

He calmed himself presently and spoke with a painful 
smile. 

" Little one, it was a fancy of mine. We must wait a long 
time before we can realise our ideals. Perhaps some day 
you and I will meet in a green country of woods and fields, 
and see the lady come gliding over the meadows to meet 
us ! But that must be by and by. And in the meantime I 
have other things to do, other things even when I wish I 
could be always with you, my boy, helping you and making 
your poor life bearable to you ! But by and by, by and by." 

" Never mind, daddy," Claude retumed, serenely. " The 
time is sure to come. If not here, in Heaven. Don't you 
know there are green meadows and silver streams up there." 

" We don't want to think of Heaven yet," said Paul drily. 
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and he kissed bis litde son and tore himself away. There 
was another interview before him, and he felt that he must 
not be unnerved. "Grandy" required a diflFerent sort of 
treatment from that which suited Claude. 

Mr Vandeleur was still in bed. Paul found him awake 
but ''indisposed"; that is to say, he preferred sipping a 
whisky and soda to joining in an intelligent conversation. 
The bed in which he lay was shaded by heavy damask 
curtains which threw a dark shadow on the upper part of his 
face. As Paul entered the room he saw first of all, the old 
man's white beard on which all the light seemed for the 
moment concentrated. It reminded him of someone — ^who 
was it ? Ah yes. Sir David whom he had interviewed in 
bed one morning when Sir David was invalided by some 
trifling indisposition. Yes, seen in that light old Mr 
Vandeleur had a decided look of the baronet : the tone of 
white hair, the shape, even, of the beard were both curiously 
alike. For one moment, Paul felt as if he could have sworn 
that Sir David Blundell and not poor old Dicky Vandeleur 
lay in that dingy bed with the torn curtains shadowing his 
iauce on either side. 

Marillier walked up to the bedside and looked down at 
the prone bulk — for Vandeleur had been a big man in his 
day — ^with an expression of absolute contempt. 

" Here still at this time of day ! " he said. " I suppose 
this means that you were drinking last night, as usual." 

The old man sat up in bed, nodding and trembling but 
attempting to justify himself. 

*^ You're hard on me, Paul, you always were, hard, cruel 
hard. If I go to see a friend and take a glass, you seem to 
think it's a crime. And you tell the boy so, you set the 
boy against me, my poor, sweet Ginevra's crippled child." 

" Do you never remember whose fault it is that the child 
is crippled?" Paul asked sternly. 

It was but too true that old Mr Vandeleur's drinking 
habits had been the cause of Claude's lameness, which was 
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induced by hip disease. In one of his drinking bouts he 
had insisted upon carrying the child, and had then missed 
his footing and fallen heavily downstairs with the child in 
his arms. At the time his remorse had been agonising, for 
he was by nature a warm-hearted man, and would not 
willingly have hurt a fly : he had grovelled on the ground 
before Paul and sullenly vowed never to touch a drop of 
brandy again. But the vow was soon forgotten and soon 
broken ; at first with shame and repentance, later without 
even a sign to show that he remembered the past. Still, 
when as now, the subject was mentioned, he bowed his head. 

"God forgive me!" he cried, wringing his hands and 
shedding tears in a childish, uncontrolled way which had 
not the effect of softening his son-in-law's heart. " I vi^as 
mad — I was mad ! but I have never been violent since ; I 
shall never hurt him again ! " 

" I trust you will not ; but your present state does not 
inspire me with very much confidence," said Paul gloomily. 
" Still, I believe that you care for Claude a little, that you 
do love him. Is it not so ? " 

** I love him with my whole heart ! The child of my only 
daughter : my poor Ginevra whom I have lost ! " 

" Don't be melodramatic," said the younger man. " I am 
putting the question to you for a purpose ; not for the sake 
of sentiment" 

Mr Vandeleur lifted his face timidly. " For a purpose ? " 
he faltered. 

"For a very special purpose. You know what Claude 
requires: fresh air, sunshine, good food^ good nursing — 
everything that money can buy, and which we are obliged 
to do without. If you love him, as you say you do, I 
suppose you would make an effort to procure these things 
for him?" . 

"An effort, Paul?" 

"Don't repeat my words," said Paul, irritably. "Surely 
you know that there is nothing more foolish. . Well, I don't 
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mean to be hard on you, Vandeleur, but you must know 
that I have certain causes of complaint against you and 
therefore I am justified in asking you to help me when I see 
a chance of benefiting the boy.'' 

Mr Vandeleur looked up, suddenly sobered by Marillier's 
tone. Evidently something serious was afoot Paul's face 
was white and set, but his eyes were restless and burned 
with a curious light. He threw himself into a chair, with 
his hands in his pockets, in a reckless attitude, and looked 
at the floor. 

" I don't think I can stand my poverty much longer," he 
said in an unmoved voice, as if he were talking to himself 
rather than to Mr Vandeleur. " It hurts me in every way — 
through the boy most of all. I might put up with my own 
loss of chance, my own defeated aspirations and narrow 
mode of life, if it were not for Claude. But to see him 
s\iffering — slowly dying perhaps — ^tended only by ignorant 
servants, left to the mercy of a man who muddles away his 
brains with drink — yes, you need not contradict me, for it 
is true as hell ! — I have come to the conclusion that I can 
bear this state of things no longer, and it must be ended as 
soon as possible." 

"How can you end it, Paul?" said the old man in a 
trembling voice. 

Paul looked at him absently, as if he had been almost 
unconscious of his presence. 

" I can marry," he said after a lengthy pause. 
Mr Vandeleur uttered a sudden cry of protest. 
" Marry ? You can forget my Ginevra ! You can give a 
stepmother to your unfortunate child ? " 

"A stepmother such as I should choose," said Paul 
deliberately, " would care for him as he ought to be cared 
for, and not leave him alone as his grandfather leaves him 
for hours together, while drinking or sleeping off the effects 
of last night's debauch." 

"I promise you, Paul, III never touch another drop. 
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111 give it up from this moment if only you will not take the i 
boy away from me." ' 

" I have always told you that I should take him away 
from London if I had the chance." 

'* But you said nothing about marrying ! " 

" There is no reason why I should not marry ; and I have 
come to the conclusion that I had better do so as soon as 
possible for Claude's sake as well as my own. I announce 
my intention to you now so that there may be no scenes, 
no reproaches, and lamentations in Claude's presence. If 
I find that you have frightened him, prejudiced him against 
a stepmother, or talked to him imwisely, I warn you that I 
shall take him away at once." 

" You are hard, Paul ; you are hard I " 

" I may be hard, but I am not unjust I do not take 
him away arbitrarily : I give you the chance of keeping him 
— at anyrate for a time. And I assure you that you have 
nothing to .fear on Claude's account The lady I — I have 
thought of is as good and sweet and kind as she can be, and 
I want the boy to love her. So you know what you have 
to do— or perhaps I should say what you are not to do." 

" I'll do my best," said the old man wiping his eyes on 
the sheet " I may have a weakness now and then, but my 
heart is full of love for him, poor boy. I would cut off my 
right hand for him if it would do him any good. Is that all 
then? I thought you had something for me to do 
personally?" 

Paul stood up. **Not just now," he said. "Perhaps — 
by and by." 

He looked at the old man observantly, keenly, deliber- 
ately. ** Curious that I never noticed it before," he said to 
himself. And then in a louder tone, " You really mean it ? 
You are willing to do something — even something hard and 
dangerous for Claude's sake if it would really benefit him ? " 

" Anything, Paul ; only you mustn't ask me to give up 
drinking if you want me to attempt anything diflScult. My 
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nerve would go directly, you see ! We must be prudent — 
prudent — ^in these matters." 

''Oh, my idea doesn't involve teetotalism,'' said Paul 
with a jarring laugh. ''Quite the contrary, in fact. But 
I can't explain what I mean just now ; I don't see my way 
clearly. I can only tell you this, that I mean to be a rich 
man before the year is over ; and of course it will be for 
your good if you can help me to carry out my designs." 

And then, still with that bitter smile upon his lips, he 
quitted the old man's room, breathed a loving farewell into 
Claude's ear, and took a hansom to the railway station 
from which he was to travel to Blundell Court. 
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CHAPTER VI 

FOR THE FUTURE 

MR MARSHALL'S visit had the desired result, for 
Sir David opened his heart to the vicar on the 
subject of his anxieties for Doris's future, and the perturba- 
tion into which he had been thrown by Anthony Paignton's 
letter. This last communication, however, afforded the 
vicar heartfelt satisfaction. He had always been fond of* 
Geoffrey, and thought that his father treated him too 
harshly. He had been delighted to hear of the birth of a 
child, and grieved when Geoffrey died. And the notion 
that there was a son to come to England and to succeed 
Sir David gave him unmixed delight. 

" But surely," he said cheerfully, " this solves your diffi- 
culties to a very great extent. You can marry the two 
young people off and let them share the estate between 
them." 

This kind of joking was not at all to Sir David's taste. 
He answered stiffly. 

** I think it very unlikely that a young man from the ^ 
backwoods, with limited opportunities of education, and t 
no chance at all of mixing in good society, is precisely 4 
the husband that I should choose for Doris. You must : 
remember that although I have often lamented that Doris 'i 
is a girl, I have never been anything but extremely fond of ^ 
her." i 

" Of course, of course. We all know that," said the vicar ^j 
genially. " I only meant to throw out a suggestion. If the ^ 
young man is as you say, he would not be a suitable husband , ) 
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for Doris at all But then it is quite possible that he may 
be better educated and better bred than you imagine." 

" I have a dislike to colonials," returned Sir David, still 
coldly. " If Geoffrey had been all that he should be, I 
should have deeply regretted his choice of a home. But, 
naturally, I was thankful that he should settle anywhere, 
and lead a reputable life. The family of his widow were, 1 
understand, honest, sober. God-fearing people, and I dare- 
say that this boy, if brought up by them, will have inherited 
their traditions. So far, so good. But we shall have to re- 
member that he has not inherited mine." 

" If you come to that," said the vicar slowly, " there are 
very few people who have. You cannot get a husband for 
Doris ready-made, with all the traditions of the house up-to- 
-date and at hand, because every young man of decent birth 
will have traditions of his own, which he wisl^es his wife to 
perpetuate. There would be more chance if you had a 
large family of descendants, nephews and cousins and so on, 
but unfdrtunately the stock seems to be limited to this un- 
known grandson and — " he stopped, rather abruptly. He 
was going to say " Paul Marillier," when some restraining 
thought of his wife's dislike to Sir David's secretary came 
over him, and hushed his tongue. But Sir David knew 
very well what he meant. 

" Paul Marillier," he said, " is a collateral, and no very 
near relative. Of course, he belongs to the family, and per- 
haps one would not easily find anyone more permeated than 
he with the knowledge of out family history and its business 
affairs. The suggestion you made just now," he added, 
with a fine smile, " would apply very well to him." 

" Dear me, I hope not ! " said the vicar, very much dis- 
concertedy and thinking ruefully of what his wife would say 
to him if she guessed that he had even indirectly suggested 
the possibility of Mr Marillier as a husband for Doris. " I 
hope not — I hope not ! " 

"And why do you hope not so many times?" said Sir 
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David, rather sarcastically. "What objection could you 
possibly find to Marillier?" The very hint of opposition 
strengthened the force of the suggestion ; he might never 
have entertained it for a moment if it had not seemed to 
shock the vicar's ideas of propriety. But after all Marillier 
was one of the family, and there was no reason why old 
Jack Marshall should look down upon him. 

" I can't say," remarked the vicar sturdily, " that I think 
Mr Marillier a suitable husband for your grand-daughter. A 
man should not owe everything to his wife. And I have 
always understood that Marillier had nothing of his own 
before he became your secretary." 

" But he will have more," said Sir David, with a flash of 
his eyes. "I am going to leave him a suitable sum in 
order to further his career. He is a man of ability. With 
means and experience I think he will go far." 

"As a rule," said Mr Marshall, '^men who go far have 
begun to make their mark before they reach the age of 
thirty-two. I have not heard that Marillier has yet done 
anything remarkable." 

" Excuse me, Marshall," said Sir David, with more state- 
liness than usual, "but I must claim to know something of 
my kinsman's abilities when I have worked with him, and 
seen him almost daily for the past three years. I have a 
great faith in Paul Marillier's talents." 

The vicar bowed his head. 

" You have every opportunity of judging," he said gently, 
"and I am sure you would never consent to a marriage in 
which Doris would not be happy." 

" Do you mean to imply that she would be unhappy if 
she married her Cousin Paul ? " said the old man, who was 
irritable thkt evening and inclined to take offence. " Con- 
sidering the circumstances, and that she will no longer be 
the heiress of Blundell Court, as no doubt everybody 
expected her to be — at least if this yoimg man's story is 
true — she might think herself very well provided for." 
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" Good heavens, man ! " cried the vicar, who was also a 
little hasty in speech when not in his wife's hearing. ''You 
don't mean to say that the coming of Geofirey's son is to 
impoverish Lisa's daughter entirely! Of course you will 
leave her a competence — ^you would not force her to be 
dependent on the man she married ! That would be turn- 
ing th^ tables with a vengeance ! " 

•*I have not yet decided what I shall do," Sir David 
answered. "I must take time, and consider the matter. 
But I hope I need not assure you," he added, his voice 
softening a little, " that I do not wish to make my little 
Doris unhappy in any way. I shall act in the way that I 
think most beneficial to her interests. You need not be in 
the least afraid that I shall not do my duty by her." 

"That is all right!" said the vicar heartily. "I am 
afraid I was a little hot ; I must apologise. But I thought 
for a moment that you contemplated ousting Doris altogether 
for the sake of this new grandson of yours, and under the 
circumstances that would be imjust But, of course, I know 
you better than to suppose you would act unfairly by either 
of them." 

Mr Marshall took home a report of this conversation to 
his wife, who was indignant with him for what she called his 
want of tact 

" I never knew you do a worse thing, John," she said, 
" than to suggest to that poor, dear, obstinate old man that 
he must not on any account take a certain line of action. 
You might know by this time that a remark of that sort 
would afford him an excellent reason for taking it." 

" I don't think Sir David is as unreasonable as you seem 
to imagine," said the vicar, rather uneasily. "Besides, 
Marillier might not be willing." 

" Oh, he will be willing enough for anything of the kind," 
said Mrs Marshall with animus. "I am quite sure that he 
has had his eye upon her for some time past And I notice 
that Eveleen has been particularly outspoken of late in her 
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disUke of him, which looks as if Doris had been plagued by 
his attentions." 

"I hope not, 1 am sure," said Mr Marshall. "Could 
you not ask Eveleen, my love, and get to the bottom of the 
matter?" 

"My dear John!" reproved his wife, "as if it was ever 
any use to put plain downright questions about such 
matters! Besides, Eveleen would not want to betray 
Doris's confidences, if there had been any." 

" No, no — of course not. I wish you had been at the 
Court with me to-night, Bessie. You would have saved 
me, as you often do, from saying foolish things." 

"Well, my dear, I like to think before I speak," said 
Mrs Marshall, who could not forbear a gibe now and then 
at her husband's imprudence. " I hope no harm will come 
of it." 

"Sir David will probably forget all about it before 
Marillier comes home," said Mr Marshall, trying to comfort 
himself. " If he were at home now, the matter would be 
more serious, as Sir David might be tempted to make a 
too hasty suggestion." 

But this consolation was not to be afforded to the vicar's 
mind. The idea which he had unintentionally conveyed, 
commended itself to Sir David the more he reflected upon 
it. It seemed to him as if a marriage between Paul and 
Doris would solve more than one difficulty. If Geoffrey's 
son were all that he should be, it would only be right to put 
him at the head of the estate, and to provide separately for 
Doris and for Paul would mean a large slice out of it, which 
Sir David was disposed to grudge. He did not want to 
expose his grand-daughter to poverty, but, on the other 
hand, he had a strong feeling that the master of Blundell 
Court should be the possessor of a very good income, and 
that no part of the land should be alienated. If Doris 
and Paul were to marry, they could be provided for 
together, and Doris's dowry would constitute part of the 
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provision for Paul, which the old man had promised to 
make. 

Then he liked and respected Paul: in fact, he had a 
genuine admiration for him, and thought that he wotild 
make an admirable husband. Doris would be safe in his 
hands, Sir David considered, and as she had no other suitor, 
and he himself was growing an old man, it might be an 
advisable thing to marry her out of hand to the penniless 
kinsman, who would thereby be enabled to realise some of 
his ambitions. 

Of course there was Marillier to be consulted. But Sir 
David did not think that he would object He had already 
noticed that Patil seemed fond of his cousin's society. As 
for Doris, he simply did not think of her. She would, of 
course, do what she was told, and there was an end of it 
As to personal preferences or dislikes. Sir David would have 
none of them. He thought it hardly maidenly for a girl to 
love a man until she was asked to marry him. 

Paul came back from London with a very gloomy account 
of his interview with the lawyer. Gloomy, that is to say, 
from his point of view, for it was fairly satisfactory to Sir 
David. There could be no actual doubt that the young 
man was Geoffrey's son, and Paul brought the intelligence 
also that Anthony Paignton would be in England in about 
three weeks' or a month's time. 

"Of course he must come down here," Sir David said at 
once. " I must see him for myself. These papers — ^all this 
documentary evidence — may be very convincing to the 
lawyers, but I must see the young man with my own eyes 
before I am absolutely certain." 

" He may not resemble Geoffrey," said Paul. 

"No, he may not. But I think I should know him far 
a Blundell if he is really Geoffrey's son. We have rather a 
strongly marked individuality, and I don't think I should be 
mistaken." 

" I don't think there can be any doubt about it," said 
4 
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Paul. " If he comes here, he will come, I suppose, as your 
grandson and yom* heir ? *' 

He spoke with an interrogatory inflection, and Sir David 
nodded by way of reply. 

"Of course, I suppose it will be so," he said. "And it 
will be a great comfort to me to think that the old name is 
not dead yet. Of course it alters Doris's position very 
considerably." 

"Yes, it must do that." 

" Still, I shall provide suitably for Doris. She will not go 
penniless to the man she marries." Sir David spoke rather 
pointedly, and looked Paul full in the face. 

" Doris is young," he went on, " but she is sensible, and 
would, I believe, make a good wife, I could wish that I 
knew of a suitor for her whom I could approve." 

Paul's face flushed involuntarily. He had to clear his 
throat before he could speak. 

" Of course you want a man of wealth and position," he 
said. 

"That is not necessary," Sir David answered. "I want 
character and good birth — that is all." 

" I should never have presumed," said Paul, rather hoarsely, 
" to have asked you for her before. But since you say that 
wealth is not necessary, and as I am very much attached to 
her, is it possible that I should come under the conditions 
that you prescribe ? " 

" Certainly," said Sir David with cordiality. " In fact, my 
dear boy, that was exactly what I wanted you to say. I have 
been thinking the matter over, and I know no one more 
suitable than yourself to become Doris's husband, especially 
in her present altered circumstances. It is no use pretend- 
ing," he added, with a smile, "that I should have chosen 
you if she had been the sole heiress to the estate, but then 
you would not have expected that." 

" No. I should not. I am thankful that one barrier at 
least is removed." 
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But in his heart he was not particularly thankful at all. 
He loved Doris, but he would have been well pleased to 
know that she was the mistress of Blundell Court. Marriage 
with her would be shorn of its glories if she was merely to re- 
ceive a provision — ^possibly only a pittance — from her grand- 
father's hands, while this unknown Anthony Paignton suc- 
ceeded to the estate. Paul felt a wild throb of anger against 
this unknown claimant for what he had fondly hoped one 
day to call his own. But he managed to suppress these 
sentiments, and to look devoutly thankful for Sir David's 
consent. 

" I may speak to Doris then ? " he said at last. 

" As soon as you like," Sir David answered. And Paul 
resolved to take the first opportunity. 

He was in love, and therefore ready to marry her, even 
without her wealth, but his desire for that wealth was so 
great that he began to ask himself whether there was no 
method by which Anthony, the interloper, could be dis- 
credited in Sir David's eyes, or somehow got out of the way, 
so that Doris might once more become the sole heiress of 
Blundell Court. 
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CHAPTER VII 

A RUDE AWAKENING 

THE opportunity which Paul Marillier had resolved to 
take came quickly enough. On the day after his 
return to Blundell Court, he saw that Doris was alone upon 
the terrace, and it seemed good to him to hasten thither 
and to ask her whether she would take a walk with him 
round the garden. She often did this, and he knew that he 
could easily lead her away from the house so that they 
might be free from the gaze of curious eyes, and then when 
he had her all to himself, he might ask his question and hear 
the answer for which he longed. 

But Doris proved unusually obstinate. She made several 
objections to the proposed walk, and consented only when 
Paul rather unwisely referred to her grandfather, and said 
that Sir David wished him to speak to her. 

" Oh ! Grandpapa wished it ! " she said in some surprise. 
" But I daresay I know what you want to say. He was 
talking to me about it before you came back." 

" Did he tell you what his wishes were then ? " said Paul, 
with a brightening face. 

" Well, yes, he did, so I do not see what more there is to 
sajr about it." 

'VSurely there is everything to say," he cried, so ardently 
that $he looked up amazed. 

" I don't think so," she remarked, more coldly than she 
usually spoke — ^but it seemed to her that Paul's self-confi- 
dence ought to be rebuked. " The mere fact that you are 
to be my guardian and trustee, supposing that dear grand- 
papa were to die before I was twenty-one, does not seem to me 

52 
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to^call for any special comnK;nt. I don't know why 
grandpapa should have told you to speak to me about it 
at all." 

"The other day, Doris, you were in a gentler mood* 
You said you would always be my friend, that you were 
always wishful to help me." 

'' Of course I am, but this is a different matter. It is 
more a case of your helping me. And, after all, it is a mere 
contingency j for I hope and trust that grandpapa will live 
many years after I am of age, so I don't see why we need 
discuss such a painful topic." 

" It was not that topic which I meant to speak of. I 
misunderstood you at first It is a different subject alto- 
gether — although both perhaps had their rise in the fact 
of Sir David's anxiety for you." 

"Then I wish he would not be anxious," the girl cried 
impetuously. " I do not see why he should worry himself 
about the futiu-e." 

" We cannot lessen his anxiety by saying that it is un- 
reasonable, can we? He has forced the matter on our 
attention." 

" Oh, I know he has been feeling depressed. It seems to 
me better sometimes to take no notice." 

" But, my dear Doris, events are about to occur which will 
naturally give point to his anxiety. He has asked me to tell 
you that he has heard of the existence of a ^andson of 
whom he never knew." Paul felt that he was telling the 
story clumsily, bnt he could not do it in a more effective 
way. He was too nervous to be dramatic. " This young 
man has hitherto lived in Canada; he is the only surviving 
son of your Uncle Geoffrey, and he is on his way home to 
see his grandfather." 

Doris's face expressed unmixed surprise. 

" Really ! Can this be true ? " she said at last 

"We have reason to believe it so," said Paul, with a sub- 
acid tone in his voice. " I went to London in order to see 
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the lawyers about the matter, and they tell me that this 
young man is certainly Sir David's grandson.'' 

A light came into Doris's eyes, and a happy smile appeared 
upon her lips. "Oh," she cried, "how happy dear grand- 
papa will be ! " 

''Happy!" 

"Why, of course. Has he not always longed for some- 
one to succeed him ? I am only a girl, as he has so often 
told me. I could not take his name and place. Oh, I am 
so delighted." 

" But you do not seem to consider the effect upon your 
own prospects ? ", 

" My own prospects ! What are they ? Why on earth 
should I consider them if grandpapa is satisfied ? Hasn't 
he been everything, done everything for me nearly all my 
life long in spite of his disappointment that I wasn't a boy, 
and that there would be no more Blundells of Blundell Court? 
Oh, I am happier than I have been for a long time, and I 
do hope that he is happy too." 

Paul felt considerably disconcerted. It was rather diffi- 
cult to meet this unexpected outburst of pleasure at the 
announcement of a piece of news which many persons would 
have deemed unfortunate. He tried to smile, but did not 
succeed particularly well. 

" You don't look at all pleased," said Doris, with a re- 
proachful air. " Why don't you smile ? You are as grave 
and solemn as a judge." 

" I cannot be altogether rejoiced at such a change in your 
fortunes." 

" A change in my fortunes ? You mean that I shall not 
have Blundell Court and the property? Oh, but I don't 
care one bit. I always thought that there would be a great 
deal of responsibility attaching to it, and I shall feel quite 
relieved by the knowledge that it won't fall upon my 
shoulders.' 

" If you would but be a little more practical," Paul said 
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almost pathetically, ''I could explain matters very much 
better." 

"I will try," said Doris, laughing at his seriousness, "but 
really, Paul, I don't feel inclined to take the thing very 
seriously." 

" That is only because you understand life so little : you 
have never thought what poverty really means and what it 
would be to have no money to fall back upon. Where 
would you live ? How would you earn your bread ? Sup- 
pose you had not money enough for even a poor lodging, 
and had to tramp the streets or go into the workhouse ? 
This is what poverty means — and more." 

"But," said Doris, whose face had paled during the 
recital of these possibilities, "you cannot think that my 
grandfather would ever let me come to that kind of poverty ? 
I know there is more than one kind — I have heard Mr 
Marshall say so ; and moderate, refined poverty is bearable ; 
but sordid poverty, which is what you depict, is not." 

" But it is sordid poverty of which you need to stand in 
dread," said Paul, almost sternly. "And it is from that 
which Sir David desires to save you. If his grandson 
should succeed to the whole of the property you would not 
like to feel yourself dependent upon him : you might find 
him unwilling even to afford you an income." 

"I wouldn't be dependent upon him for the world," said 
Doris, flushing quickly. 

" I felt sure of that. And yet there is one person who 
would think nothing sweeter than to care for you in every 
possible way ! But I was not going to speak of that just 
now. Let me rather tell you of Sir David's anxieties, 
although you do not seem to believe in them very much." 

"Oh, but I do— I do," said Doris. " It was only that I 
did not want to dwell upon the serious side of things. Tell 
me, if you like, what grandpapa says and feels." 

"He feels this," said Paul slowly, "that he cannot bear 
to think of leaving you without a protector in the world- 
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that h^ does not know whether he can commit you to the 
care of this young man from Canada, but that he knows he 
can safely leave you to me." 

" To your care ? He wants you to be my guardian." 

" More than that, Doris. He wants you to be my wife." 

"Your wife?" 

Her face flushed and then paled. She stood silent, think- 
ing, questioning herself, perhaps, her breath coming quickly 
as she waited. Paul also waited in a tumult of emotions 
which he could not define. 

"Have you nothing to say to me?" he asked, trying to 
draw her hand into his. 

" What is there to say ? " 

" You know how I love you ! I tried to tell you once 
before, but — we were interrupted. Doris, you are as the 
light of Heaven to me. Give yourself to me to be my wife, 
and you will lift me up as high as yourself could wish. Be 
my angel : be a mother to my child ! We could be so 
happy together, if you would love me a little, if you would 
make up your mind to trust yourself to me." 

She shook her head involuntarily. 

"Not as I love you," persisted Marillier, ignoring this 
sign of refusal. " You could not do that, because I have 
loved in secret for many months, almost for years ; but you 
could care for me a little ; and believe me, dear, if you care 
for me a little now, you would learn to care for me far more 
when you were my wife. It is the law of nature : a woman 
is not expected to care for a man before marriage so much 
as he cares for her." 

" But after marriage she is expected to care more, is she 
not?" said Doris, with ^ half-innocent, half-mutinous smile. 

" She does care more then than she did before," said Paul, 
feeling himself on delicate ground, and purposely misunder- 
standing her ; " but her husband has to teach her to love, 
and if he himself loves her, I do not think he ever fedls in 
his task." 
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Doris grew suddenly grave. 

" I don't know/' she said seriously. '' I have heard people 
speak differently. Some say that a woman's love must be 
given before marriage, or it does not come at all. And — I 
am sorry, Paul — ^but I have no love to give you of any kind." 

" No love to give me, Doris ? " 

''I can give you liking and respect," she said frankly. 
"I think you have been a splendid secretary and helper to 
grandpapa, but I do not think that the same qualities would 
ensiu-e my love. There must be something more than 
liking—" 

"Liking may merge into love." 

"I don't believe it. Liking is one thing, and love is 
another. Every woman knows the difference." 

" But, dear Doris,' are you so wishful to take your own 
way that you will not listen to the advice of those who think 
they know a little better than you? Your grandfather 
wishes for this marriage : would he desire a thing that was 
not for your good ? I wish it with ail my heart and soul, 
and should I desire it if I do not believe that it would be 
for your happiness ? " 

"It is easy," said Doris slowly, "to bewilder one with a 
maze of arguments, but I think the matter comes to this — a 
woman must go by what her heart tells her, and not by what 
other people say." 

" Does your heart tell you to have no pity upon me — and 
upon my poor little neglected boy ? " 

" He need not be neglected. Tell grandpapa about him, 
and bring him here to me." 

"You will have no power to help him, Doris, if you do 
not marry me. At least, so it appears to me." 

" Do you mean that I shall be poor if grandpapa dies and 
I am not your wife ? " 

The uncompromising question frightened him a little. 
He temporised. 

" I did not say that. I am not in a position to say what 
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sort of provision your grandfather might make for you. But 
I am afraid that he has set his heart upon this marriage, and 
that if you refuse me he will be seriously distressed and 
displeased." 

'' I cannot help it," said Doris, the tears coming to her 
eyes. 

" Can we not arrange matters for the present? Can you 
not consent to be engaged to me, and leave it to me to make 
you love me ? Doris — I could do it if you would let me 
try." 

She shook her head. ** I should not be true to my own 
convictions if I could allow such a thing, No, Paul, I am 
very sorry, and I should like to help you and your boy, but 
it must be in some other way. I cannot marry you.** 

Here Paul's self-control gave way. He uttered a bitter 
cry, turned, and suddenly caught her to his heart 

" Do you think I can live without you ? ** he said. " You 
don't know what love is. Here — I will teach you : you shall 
know before it is too late — ** and fiercely, savagely, he kissed 
her on cheek and lips. 

She did not struggle : she was so quiet in his arms that at 
last he released her in some trepidation after looking closely 
into her pale face to be quite sure that she had not fainted 
away. She looked like it, for she was pale as death, and her 
eyelids were closed. But when Paul set her down upon a 
garden seat which stood near, she covered her face widi one 
hand and began to cry, silently but persistently. 

" I was a brute, Doris,*' he said with compunction. " My 
own dear love, I did not mean to offend you. Forgive me 
— ^forgive me — tell me you are not very angry with me, and 
let me teach you in a quite different way what love means.'* 

She dried her eyes and stood up. 

** Oh no," she said quietly. " I could not possibly have 
anything more to do with you after this exhibition of your 
way of teaching love— or what you call love. I am afraid we 
cannot even be friends now." 
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"That is folly," he said, roughly. "You promised me 
your friendship." 

" Yes, but then I did not understand. Oh no, I can't 
explain it, but I feel as though my trust in you were gone. 
Perhaps by and by, in the course of years, I might come to 
feel as if you were a friend ; but — just now — I can't — indeed 
I can't" 

"And — Claude? You promised to be good to 
Claude?'' 

There was something in the desolation expressed by the 
man's voice which appealed to Doris's heart ; she looked up 
and met the glance of his dark, pained eyes. For a moment 
she wavered : she was so gentle that she could not bear to 
inflict even pain that was deserved ; but then she shook her 
head. 

" It's no use ; but I shall always be glad to help Claude 
if I can," she said as she turned away. 

She walked steadily along the garden paths, not daring to 
look back ; but she had caught one heart-rendmg glimpse of 
his figure : he had cast himself down on the seat and buried 
his face in his hands. She was almost sure that she heard a 
sob. 

If pity could have influenced her, she would have turned 
back there and then and begged him to do with her as he 
chose ; but she had the instincts of a true woman, and she 
knew very well that she had no love* to offer him. It was 
useless to pretend. She had liked him as a cousin, and had 
meant to be friendly with him for a lifetime ; but this de- 
mand for something more than friendship, this sudden assault 
upon her womanly reserve, had left her with a feeling akin 
to dislike and fear. Even if she had been in the slightest 
degree inclined to accept his offer, she would not do so now. 
The kisses that he had pressed upon her lips against her will, 
had sealed his fate. 

Late in the afternoon of the same day. Sir David sent for 
her. She went to him in the library where he sat alone. 
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"What is this I hear, child? That you have refused 
Marillier? He must have misunderstood." 

" No, grandpapa. I refused him because I did not like 
him well enough." 

"Then it is you who misunderstood, my dear. I did not 
ask whether you liked him. I meant to request you to 
accept Paul for my sake as well as your own. Come, you 
do not mean to be a disobedient child ? " 

" No, no, dear grandpapa. I will obey you in everything ; 
only — not in this. I can't marry Paul." 

" And why not, Doris ? " 

The tone was judicial. Doris could make no reply. 

" Answer me. Have you a reason for refusing him ? " 

" Only — I don't love him well enough." 

"Love him! But that is sentimental nonsense. Now 
we have had enough of this. Listen : I desire you to 
marry Paul Marillier, and I will take no childish excuses for 
disobedience. You will do as you are told." 

The veins swelled in his temples as he spoke : he looked 
angry, excited, oppressed. Doris felt some alarm at his 
appearance, and tried to soothe him. 

" Let us leave it until to-morrow, grandpapa. I will con- 
sider, and tell you then." 

" I will not leave it until to-morrow. You must give me 
your answer to-day, Doris — " 

But he said no more. His face worked, his lips quivered ; 
he fell back in his chair with a cry. Doris rang to summon 
help, but before the servants arrived, it was only too plain 
that Sir David had passed into imconsciousness. 

So the answer that he craved for was not given. 
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FRIENDS AND COMRADES 

" T HAVE just caught you ! " said a man, panting with 

X haste, to one of the passengers on board an Atlantic 
liner, just half an hour before it started for its voyage from 
New York harbour to the port of Liverpool. " I was afraid 
I should not be in time. Awfully good of you to ring me 
up, old man." 

The " old man " thus addressed was not more than three- 
and-twenty, although he looked rather more than his age. 
He was a fine-looking fellow, strong, manly, and well set 
up, with fisur hair and rather remarkable blue eyes. It was 
a pleasant face to look upon, not so much by virtue of its 
beauty of featiu-e, as for a certain openness, sincerity and 
kindlhiess of expression which would have made even a 
plain bee attractive. Anthony Paignton, as he was gener- 
ally called, was certainly a favourite among his fellows, and 
the friend who had arrived post-haste from his office in 
Wall Street looked at him with something like very real 
affection in his eyes. 

Julian Courtney was an Englishman although he lived 
the greater part of his life in America. But he was one 
of those rather cosmopolitan people, who do not mind 
crossing the Atlantic at a day's notice, and Anthony was 
almost surprised that he had not brought his portmanteau 
and announced his intention of seeing him as far as Liver- 
pool However, he explained what he seemed to feel his 
remissness in this respect by saying that he had a great 
deal to do. 

" But I shall look you up as soon as I possibly can," he 
6i 
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said. " I should think I should be able to get away in 
about a month's time, so you will be able to drop me a 
line, or a cable if necessary, with your address." 

"Ill give you the lawyer's name," said Anthony. 
** Thej^re pretty sure to know where I am, and, of course, 
if my grandfather chooses to receive me, I shall most 
likely be staying for a few days at least at his house." 

"I can't make it out," said Courtney. "You never 
mentioned an English grandfather before." 

" Didn't know I had one," said Anthony. " And after 
all, I don't expect to get much pleasure out of the relation- 
ship. Only it seemed to me that it would be rather a 
natural thing to look him up, as I was intending to go to 
England in any case." 

"How did you find out he was living, and what's his 
name?" said Courtney. "I knew, of course, that your 
father was Ehglish, but I thought he had either lost all his 
people, or something of that sort, before he came to 
Canada." 

"He had quarrelled with them certainly, as far as I 
can make out. My mother never told me anything about 
them, and her father knew very little, so it was only 
when he died last year that I came into possession of a 
good many papers, letters and diaries, and so on, which 
told me something of my relations. His name is Blundell 
— I suppose by right it is my name too," said Anthony, 
rather ruefully. " But I hope he won't bother me about 
changing it, for I have got used to the name of 
Paignton." 

" I shall have to make a note of that," said Courtney, 
" for I suppose your letters will have to be addressed under 
your own name." 

"No, call me Anthony Paignton. If you send it to the 
care of these lawyers, Flint & Saunders, I believe, they 
will know who Anthony Paignton is. My grandfather in 
England never did anything for me, while my Canadian 
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grandfather gave me a home. I owe more to him than to 
Sir David." 

"Sir David!" repeated his friend, with some surprise. 
" Do you mean the Blundells of Blundell Court ? " 

" Do you know them, Courtney ? " 

" Well, no, — I don't know them, but I know about them, 
as most English people do. Sir David is a very fine old 
fellow. But, do you know, Tony, I fancy you are going 
to come in for a good thing. I don't believe there is any 
other male descendant, though there may be a girl or two. 
Still, if only a girl stands in the way, you will probably 
succeed to the title and the estate. You will be ready 
enough to change your name then, old fellow." 

"I am not so sure of that," said Anthony. "What do 
I want with a title ? And I have got as much money as I 
want, seeing that the Canadian farm fell to my share. I 
have sold it, you know, as I don't think I am exactly cut 
out for a farming life, and I thought I would go for a year's 
travel, and then settle down in England, or elsewhere." 

" It strikes me you will find your lot very clearly mapped 
out for you," said Courtney, with a chuckle. " Well, I 
congratulate you." 

''For heaven's sake, don't!" said Anthony, making a 
wry face. " I should make a very poor baronet, and I 
don't want to be tied by the leg either. That was the very 
reason why I cut myself loose from the farm," he went on 
with an air of annoyance, " because I know what a tie land 
can be, and I thought it would be much more to my 
advantage to see a little of the world, than to settle down 
in one place like a vegetable." 

"I daresay Sir David won't object to your doing the 
grand tour," said Julian dryly. " But if I am right in my 
conjectures, I should say that you were letting yourself in 
for a good deal of trouble and responsibility." 

" I am sure I hope not. I wish I had never written," 
said Anthony, his open brow clouding. ''But I came 
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across a rather nice letter from him, written when my elder 
brother was bom, and I rather wondered whether be knew 
that he had another grandscm. Because, you know, the 
poor little beggar died when he was only two years old." 

"I should say he would be delighted," said Courtney. 
" But you will write and let me know." 

"Of course I will. And you will be in London, you 
think, in the course of a few weeks ? " 

"Certain to be. And I shall make a point of looking 
you up first thing. I suppose you won't be far away ? " 

" Oh no, I shall not leave England for some little time. 
But I say, Julian, do you really mean to say that my grand- 
father is anything of a rich man ? Of course, I know he has 
a title, but I suppose that does not always mean money." 

" I believe he is very well off. I know he has a fine old 
house that they call Blundell Court. I never met him 
myself, but some friends of mine knew him pretty welL I 
could not tell you what his rent roll was, or the extent of 
his estate, you know, but I believe it is pretty good." 

"I am rather surprised to hear it," said Anthony de- 
liberately, "because, as far as I can make out, he never 
seems to have sent my parents any help, and you know, 
from what I have told you, that my father and my grand- 
father were both greatly pinched at times. It is an astonish- 
ing thing to me that he did not come to the rescue if he 
were wealthy." 

" Perhaps he is a stingy old curmudgeon, or what is more 
likely — very possibly your father never let him know that he 
was in straits." 

"Yes, yes, that may be it. But still it does not quite 
explain the matter. You would think that he would have 
sent something to my mother, whereas I know that she was 
absolutely dependent with me upon my grandfather, old 
Adam Paignton, and, of course, a little help when she was 
left a widow would have been acceptable. But he does not 
seem ever to have sent a penny. We did not want it, and 
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periiaps it is all the better that he sent nothing, but it strikes 
me as odd. I always set him down in my mind as a poor 
man." 

"There was a quarrel, you say — " 

"Yes, but they seem to have made it up. The letters to 
my father were few enough, but they were very friendly, 
very affectionate. There seems a little mystery about it, but 
I daresay I shall hear the whole story when I get to 
England." 

" I should let bygones be bygones, if I were you, Tony. 
It is no good asking why a man did this or that twenty or 
thirty years ago. I should let sleeping dogs lie and be as 
good friends with your old grandfather as possible." 

"Oh, I have no objection to being friendly," said 
Anthony, in a lofty tone. " But, of course, I shall take an 
early opportunity of letting him know that I do not expect 
anything from him, and that I hope he is not going to saddle 
me with obligations which I cannot fulfil. I have been my 
own master for a good many years, and I should like to 
remain so." 

"Well, take time," said Courtney, rather drily. "You 
may have got hold of the wrong end of things altogether. 
It will be rather interesting to know how the thing will turn 
out I should not mind hearing from you, you know, if you 
have anything particular to say." 

" All right, I will let you know. But you need not expect 
anything exciting. I really can't be very enthusiastic about 
relatives of whose very existence I never heard until a few 
months ago." 

"The want of enthusiasm," said his friend, "will very 
probably be reciprocal. There is no knowing whose nose 
you may not put out of joiat by arriving at this critical 
moment. I hope you will find everything to your liking. 
Well, time's up, I suppose, and I must be going. If I had 
known of this little complication I really think I would have 
thrown my business to the winds and have come with you." 
5 
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" I am sure you would if you could," said Anthony laugh- 
ing, as they shook hands, " for I never knew a man more 
anxious to wander to the ends of the earth on the slightest 
shadow of an excuse ! If I were lost in the desert of Sahara, 
or exploring a temple in Thibet, I should never be surprised 
to meet you. I think you'must be a descendant of the 
Wandering Jew ! " 

" I have no Jewish blood in me to my knowledge," said 
Courtney, shaking his head, " but I must say I like to be on 
the wing." 

"Do you never mean to settle down? I heard your 
sisters saying the other day that they wished you would get 
married." 

" Married ! " Courtney threw up his hands with a gesture 
of horror. " Not if I know it ! I have seen enough of the 
havoc that marriage plays with men's lives. Do you 
suppose I should be free to pack a bag and go off to — 
China, let's say, at a moment's notice, if I had a wife at 
home?" 

" No, indeed, I don't, and all the better for you, I should 
say. There's the whistle. If you don't make haste you will 
get carried off without even the bag that you generally 
carry." 

" I must not do that to-day," said Courtney, elbowing his 
way to the gangway, "for I left a card on my door with 
* back in a quarter of an hour,' inscribed upon it Good- 
bye, old man. Take care of yourself. I shall see you again, 
I hope, in a month or two." 

Anthony nodded a last farewell. Courtney kept his place 
upon the quay in spite of his promises of speedy return to 
his office, until the vessel had moved to a considerable 
distance, and Anthony watched him to the last. Courtney 
was nearly ten years older than Anthony Paignton, but their 
friendship had begun when they were boys, and did not 
seem likely to diminish as years went on, and brought them 
nearer together in thought and aim. They were sufficiently 
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unlike in personal appearance for some surprise to be 
occasionally felt at the extent of their intimacy. Julian was 
slightly made, and not tall for a man. His dark hair was 
wearing thin on the temples, and his eager face was scored 
with innumerable wrinkles which made him look older than 
his years. His quick dark eyes were remarkably keen, and 
his face, although sallow and lean, was handsome ; he was 
clean-shaven, and was therefore able to display his mouth 
and chin, which had the unusual merit of being beautifully 
cut. His manner was less typically English than that of 
Anthony Paignton, who had a dignity of bearing probably 
derived from his unknown ancestors, whereas Courtney was 
generally in a hurry, always ready to start on a new quest, 
or a fresh expedition, and, in fact, loved novelties as some 
people worship antiquity. But the idiosyncrasies of the two 
men fitted well into each other, and Anthony had often been 
thankful and proud to call Julian Courtney his friend. 

He had an uneventful voyage, marked only by the usual 
incidents of travel, and landed at Liverpool on a bright 
Sunday morning, feeling himself irather singularly alone, 
since most of his fellow travellers were accosted by friends, 
or were hurrying to well-known homes. But to his surprise, 
before he had left the quay, he found himself accosted by a 
tall, dark-eyed stranger, who lifted his hat courteously, and 
spoke to him by name. 

" Mr Anthony Paignton Blundell, I believe. May I in- 
troduce myself to you as Sir David Blundell's cousin and 
secretary ? I have brought you a message from him, as I 
am sorry to say that he is at present very seriously ill. I am 
afraid he will not be able to see you for some days to 
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•CHAPTER IX 

THE EXPECTED HEIR 

SIR DAVID'S illness, which Paul duly reported to 
Anthony Paignton on his arrival in England, was 
serious, but not immediately dangerous to life. It seemed 
to be something of an apoplectic seizure, resulting in slight 
paralysis of the lower limbs, and extreme prostration. But 
the doctor thought that he might recover almost completely 
from this attack, and live, if he would but take care of him- 
self, for many years. 

This was the report that Dr Birkbeck brought to Doris 
some twenty-four hours after the attack had taken place. 
By that time the household had recovered a little from the 
shock which it had felt when its master was so suddenly 
laid low ; a sick-room service had been organised, and two 
nurses from a neighbouring town were detailed for day and 
night work. Doris had complained a little at this arrange- 
ment, as she thought that it would have been her duty to 
help to nurse her grandfather. But she was speedily dis- 
abused of this notion, for the doctor told her rather 
brusquely that unskilled nursing was rather worse than none. 
Her part was to keep the household going, write letters, and 
see callers ; in short, to fulfil all the necessary but tiresome 
little duties which generally fall to a woman's part when 
there is trouble or sickness in a family. She had no 
relatives whom she could summon to her assistance, and 
although Eveleen offered to stay with her, she decided that 
it was better to have no visitors. This arrangement unfor- 
tunately threw her a good deal into companionship with 
Paul. And although she had said that there could be no 
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friendliness between them, it was evident that ordinary inter- 
course must be carried on. A truce was therefore patched 
up between them, so that she might be able to ask after her 
grandfather's welfare when Paul came down from the sick 
room, where he was a more constant visitor than herself. 
For as soon as a gleam of consciousness returned to Sir 
David, it became evident that Doris's presence troubled and 
irritated him, and the nurses told her that she had better 
keep away. 

"It is often the case,'* one of them said to her, "that a 
patient takes a dislike to the very people whom he loves 
best when he is well. You need never be distressed by 
the fancies of a sick man." 

*' I will try not to be," said Doris humbly. "But it 
seems so hard that he should not be able to bear me in the 
room, when he has been so fond of me all his life." 

" Was there any disagreement between you shortly before 
he was taken ill?" asked the nurse, who had gathered 
something of the state of affairs from the few words that had 
fallen from Sir David's lips. 

" Yes, there was a very serious disagreement," said Doris, 
her face flushing. " I am afraid it helped to bring on this 
attack. But when he is better, I do hope to be able to 
make him see that I don't wish to be disobedient or un- 
grateful Do tell him you are sure of that, nurse, if you 
have an opportunity." 

The nurse nodded, "Patients very often talk to me," 
she said, " at night when nobody else is about. If I have a 
chance I will tell him that you are sorry you vexed him, 
and you mean to do all that he tells you for the future, 
eh?" 

"Oh, no!" said Doris, in sudden affright. "Don't say 
that exactly, please, because I am afraid I don't want to do 
what he wishes." 

** Ah, then perhaps I had better leave the subject alone," 
said the nurse. " And after all, that is often the best way, 
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because when a person is ill, he is not so much interested in 
the things which occupied his mind just before, and some- 
times you will find they have faded away altogether by the 
time he gets well again. It is the case in love afiairs some- 
times ; pull a man through typhoid and I believe it is ten 
to one iif he is in love with the same girl after as before the 
illness. A long illness, you see, seems to put a wall between 
the past and the future." 

"How curious!" Doris exclaimed. "Well, I hope it 
will be true in this case, because I don't want my grandfather 
to continue quite in the same mood as when we had our last 
talk together." 

The nurse, who was a pleasant-faced* homely-looking 
body, with tranquil eyes and an air of sensible capacity, gave 
her a shrewd, quiet glance, but said no more. She had in 
reality a very good idea of the reason for Sir David's dis- 
pleasure with his grand-daughter, and she was completely 
on Doris's side in the matter, for she had taken a pronounced 
and rather remarkable dislike to Mr Paul Marillier. As 
Doris did not give her the clue, however, she could not 
betray her suspicions, and she confined herself to remarks 
of a vague and casual character. 

" I should be very glad," she said, " if Sir David would 
take the same sort of dislike to Mr Marillier's being in the 
room. It is quite unnatural to me to see how he depends 
upon him. Of course he has to be humoured, and there- 
fore we must keep Mr Marillier in the room, or send for 
him when he is wanted, but he is very much in the way 
sometimes." 

"My grandfather is very fond of him," said Doris, 
scarcely knowing what else to say. " He treats him almost 
like a son." 

" Well, in spite of drawbacks," said Nurse Pierson cheer- 
fully, " I think he will soon be better. He has done very 
well the last day or two, and I don't think you need feel 
anxious about him at all. If I were you I would put on 
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my hat and go for a nice walk. You have been staying 
indoors too much — and crying too much," she added 
mentally, — "and you want to get some colour into those 
pale cheeks." 

Doris took the nurse's advice in part, but she did not go 
for a very long walk, as she made only an excursion to the 
Vicarage, where she asked Mr Marshall to tell her whether 
he knew anything of the expected grandson from Canada, 
whom Paul had mentioned to her. She did not like to ask 
Paul for any further information, but she was extremely 
anxious to know the facts, and she applied to Mr Marshall 
as her grandfather's friend, who would be as likely as anyone 
in the world to know. 

In this her hopes were not disappointed. Mr Marshall 
had received all information from Sir David on the night 
when he had called, by Doris's invitation, at Blundell Court, 
and he now went thoroughly into the subject with her, and 
told her all that he had been able to discover. 

" I have also seen Mr Marillier," the vicar went on, " and 
he tells me that there seems very little doubt, if any, as 
to the identity of this yoimg man." 

" Isn't it rather extraordinary that grandpapa knew nothing 
about him ? " Doris asked. 

" Well, my dear," said the vicar, " he could not know any- 
thing, unless your Uncle Geoffrey, or some member of the 
family in Canada, had written to him. The extraordinary 
thmg is that they did not do so. But Geoffrey and his 
father were not on confidential terms, although they became 
reconciled in the last year or two of poor Geoffrey's life." 

"Did you like Geoffrey, Mr Marshall?" Doris asked 
quickly, struck by something in the vicar's tone. 

" Yes, I did," Mr Marshall answered frankly. " He was 
a thoroughly good fellow, manly and straightforward, 
although too hot-tempered to get on well with his father, 
and, of course, he was careless. He got himself terribly into 
debt, and, for a time at least, he drank more than was good 
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for him. That was how he got himself into trouble with 
his raiment, and Sir David never forgave him that disgrace. 
But he pulled himself up wonderfully when he got out to 
Canada, marrieda nice girl, I believe, and had two or three 
children, .of whom this young man seems to be the only 
survivor." 

"Then if he comes," said Doris, " he is to be treated as 
a friend. There will be no fighting over it" 

" On the contrary, I think Sir David will be very glad to 
receive him." 

"So I thought," Doris replied. " And I was delighted 
at the prospect for grandpapa's sake imtil — " she stopped 
short and coloured a little as if in embarrassment. 

" Until what? " said the vicar. 

" Until Mr Marillier spoke about it," Doris answered, and 
the vicar noted that she did not now call him Paul. " He 
made me feel as if it were rather wrong and inconsiderate 
on my part to be so glad, because it would upset all the 
plans that grandpapa had made on my account, and also 
that I ought to be anxious about my own future. But, you 
know, Mr Marshall, I am not, and I never could be." 

"And I certainly do not see that you have the slightest 
reason to feel so," said the vicar warmly. " Even if you 
are not to be the mistress of Blundell Court, you are certain 
to be treated as Sir David would have treated a daughter." 

"And if not," said Doris, letting her eyes fall, because 
she did not want the vicar to see that they had suddenly 
filled with tears, " I can surely earn my own living. I am 
yoimg and strong, and I don't need anyone to provide for / 
me." ' 

"Well, well, we'll hope it will not come to that," said Mr 
Marshall soothingly. " Of course it is not to be thought of 
that Sir David would not make provision for you. In fact, 
I hope he has already done so. And if not you need never 
talk about working for yourself, because you know that you 
can always have a home with us." 
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''Dear Mr Marshall, you are very kind," said Doris. 
^ But I hope that things will go smoothly, and that grand- 
papa will be really pleased by his new grandson. It will be 
rather terrible if he dislikes him, don't you think? " 

They laughed a little over this possibility, and the vicar 
even suggested that a colonial accent was sometimes a great 
bar to the affections, but they thought that in time even 
this diflSculty could be overcome. 

In the meantime it was noticeable that Paul MariUier 
was looking very jaded and depressed. He seemed to have 
a great deal on his hands, for he spent a good deal of time 
in the sick room, managed much business connected with 
the estate, and made very frequent journeys to London. 
Doris wondered sometimes why these journeys were neces- 
sary, and would have liked very much to inquire after the 
crippled boy of whom she had heard, but her relations with 
Paul were not such as to warrant her in making the inquiry. 
She felt it safer and better to converse with him as little as 
possible. Sometimes she caught his eye fixed upon her with 
an intensity which made her shiver. It seemed at those 
moments as if he were trying to compel her will, and force 
her to marry him, whether she would or no. 

The days passed on and Sir David's health seemed steadily 
to improve. The nurses were dismissed, rather against the 
doctor's wishes, who said that it would be a good thing if 
one could be retained in constant attendance, as there was 
always the possibility of a recurrence of alarming symptoms. 
But Sir David, influenced it was thought, by MariUier, in- 
sisted upon it that they were to go. " He did not want a 
pack of women about him," he remarked rather uncivilly, 
and he preferred to be left to the ministrations of his own 
man and of his secretary. Doris dared not intervene. But 
she was surprised a few days later, when returning from a 
walk, to see Sir David's valet in a high dogcart with two or 
three portmanteaus strapped behind, and she saw that he 
was bound for the nearest station. She went indoors and 
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made inquiries, and was told, to her amazement, that 
Anderson, a faithful soldier servant whom Sir David had 
had so long, had been suddenly dismissed Doris asked 
why, and was told that there seemed no particular reason, 
but that Mr Marillier had flown out against him for dis- 
obedience to his orders, and Sir David had told the man he 
had better go. 

" But what will grandpapa do without him ? " said Doris, 
turning a little pale. 

" I suppose hell get a new man," said the old house- 
keeper doubtfully. " But it is always a difficulty to get any- 
one so pleasant and so respectable as Mr Anderson vras. 
And in the meantime Mr Marillier says that he will attend 
to master with the help of one of the footmen. I thought 
he would have taken Charles, who is a nice active yoimg 
fellow, but instead of that, Mr Marillier wants William 
Jephson, who is the clumsiest and stupidest servant we ever 
had in the house." 

"When grandpapa is better, Mrs Bates, he will put 
things right," said Doris, rather faintly. But Mrs Bates 
shook her head. 

" If you'll excuse me saying it. Miss Doris," she remarked, 
" the master thinks a great deal too much of Mr Paul, and 
lets him have his way in everything. Perhaps, when the new 
young gentleman comes that we have been hearing about, 
we shall find that Sir David has not so much use for Mr 
Paul.'' 

But Doris was afraid that the problem would not be 
solved so easily. 
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A DISAPPOINTMENT 

PAUL MARILLIER had taken the control of Sir David 
entirely into his own hands. It was very plain to 
him the old man was not what he had been — would, in fact, 
never again be so hale and vigorous as he had been before 
this illness. And it was part of Paul's intention to make 
himself so useful, so indispensable to Sir David that his 
presence could never be spared, and that he would have all 
the influence usually exerted by a sick man's favourite 
attendant. He did not scruple, therefore, to take upon him- 
self even some of the more menial offices of the sick room, 
and when he had got rid of the two nurses and of the old 
and trusted servant, and the doctor was beginning to come 
less regularly, he felt that he was on the high road to gaining 
exclusive power over Sir David's actions. The old man's 
moods were variable, but Paul observed them carefully, and 
was able to manage him very much better than anyone else 
could do. He began indeed to establish a kind of small 
tyranny, to which Sir David seemed too feeble to object, 
and the plans which were made ostensibly by Sir David for 
the next few weeks all emanated from Paul's ever busy brain, 
and tended towards the furtherance of his desire to establish 
complete dominion over the old man's mind and to exclude 
the companionship of everybody beside. 

Change of air, tiie doctor said, was what Sir David wanted, 
and Paul prepared, therefore, to take the patient to a place 
where good bracing air and perfect seclusion could be 
obtained. It was a little difficult to make choice of such a 
place, because it would never do to be beyond the sphere 
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of a good doctor, and Sir David would never submit to being 
planted down in an out-of-the-way resort where he could not 
get the newspapers of the day, or the various little luxuries 
and amusements to which he was accustomed. At this 
season of the year, too— the close of July — it was not very 
easy to find seclusion anywhere. But Paul thought at last 
that he had discovered a place suitable in all respects. It 
was a large hotel certainly, and it would probably be well 
filled that autumn by a crowd of holiday-making people, but 
although large and beautifully situated, it could not yet be 
called fashionable, nor was it well known by the ordinary 
tourist The proprietor had converted an old &rmhouse 
first into a large and pleasant dwelling-house, and then into 
a rather palatial hotel. It stood upon a cliff facing the 
northern sea, and on one side of it a sandy cove ran inland, 
and a winding path led from the cliff to the beach below. 
On the other side of the cove the cliff reared itself in almost 
a precipitous height. But the side near which the hotel was 
built was of a more shelving character, and the path which 
was now used chiefly by summer tourists had once been the 
old road by which many a smuggler had conveyed his goods 
from the beach to the old farmhouse, where it had lain 
hidden until it could be disposed of inland. There were 
hollows and recesses in the cliffs which were still known as 
"The Smuggler's Cave," " The Smuggler's Rest," and soon. 
And it was easy to imagine that such a landing-place might 
be a favourite resort with any persons, who wished to make 
for the land at night and without being observed. 

Paul had come across this hotel in a walking tour and 
had been pleased with it. The table was good, he re- 
membered, and the appointments of the house fairly 
luxurious. He could get a good suite of rooms on the 
ground floor for Sir David, and he could be wheeled out 
into the garden in a bath chair, or even along the cliffs, for 
air and exercise. By making a little detour it was even 
possible to get round to the cove without going down the 
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pathway on the side of the cliff, so that he would be able to 
get to the water's edge and enjoy the sea breezes and the 
sight of other visitors, without any difficulty. The place 
was sufficiently remote from Blundell Court to keep him 
well out of the way of his own friends, and there was less 
chance of unexpected visitors, because the nearest station 
was quite five miles away from the hotel Here, on the 
Yorkshire coast at the Scarsdale Hotel, Paul hoped to get 
such a mastery over Sir David as to make him henceforth 
nothing but a tool in Marillier's hands. Certainly his plans 
were well laid. But Paul himself was not over-sanguine as 
to their success. There were so many elements of possible 
failure, and a word from the doctor, a protest from Doris 
Elliot, or even a change of mood in Sir David himself, 
might suffice to throw everything into confusion. 

Sir David announced his intention of not going to Scars- 
dale until his grandson, Anthony Paignton, had arrived. 
This to begin with was a modification of Paul's plans, which 
rather disturbed him. He was not very anxious for Anthony 
Paignton to come to Blundell Court just then. It would 
suit his plans better if the young man were presented to his 
grandfatiier in a few weeks' time, when Paul Marillier had 
mastered the old man's will as completely as he hoped to 
be able to do. Sir David's present attitude of dependence 
upon him gave Paul great hope for the future. The genial 
yet haughty and hot-tempered old man had become a 
peevish invalid, and although returning strength might bring 
back cheerfulness and self-control, it was not likely that his 
mind would remain imaffected. 

But Paul was too wise to make any objection to Sir 
David's determination to remain at Blundell Court. He 
only looked pensive, and said that it was a very natural 
desire, and that if the doctor saw no harm in delaying the 
seaside visit, it would be certainly well for Sir David to 
remain. 

*' But we must get young Mr Paignton here as soon as 
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possible," he observed, "for you ought to get away, sir, 
before the great heat comes on, and I notice that Blundell 
Court is always rather hot and close in August" 

"The boy will be here before August," said Sir David 
sharply. '' I don't care what the doctors say, I mean to 
remain until he comes. And you must drop that ridiculous 
way of calling him Paignton. If he comes here, he comes 
as Anthony Blundell, my grandson." 

There was a slight hesitation perceptible between some 
of his words, but otherwise his speech was unaffected, 
though sometimes his voice grew huskier than it had been. 

Paul assented respectfully, but he hazarded a suggestion 
which was not very well received. 

" Suppose the young man objects to the change ? I sup- 
pose he cannot be forced to use his family name if he 
prefers that of his mother." 

" Prefers his mother's name ! " ejaculated Sir David. " I 
hope he will not dare to suggest such a thing to me. It 
would be the height of absurdity if he retained the name of 
people who were nothing but peasants, and even labourers, 
in preference to one of the oldest names in England ! 
Such a suggestion, Paul, is quite unworthy of you ! " 

" Oh, I do not for a moment suppose that he will be so 
misguided," said Paul. But Sir David fumed over the 
notion for some time afterwards. 

"I suppose," he said one day, "that you have let my 
grand-daughter know all about Anthony's arrival, and his 
relationship to me ? " 

" I told her the bare fact," said Paul, " and I think that 
Mr Marshall has supplied details." 

Sir David frowned a little. 

" How does she seem to be affected by it ? " 

" I have had so little conversation with her on the sub- 
ject that I can hardly tell." 

"But you must converse with her about it," said Sir 
David irritably, " if you mean her to marry you. I suppose 
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she has given in by this time, eh ? She sent me very duti- 
ful messages by the nurse while I was ill." 

" Would you not like to see her ? " Paul asked. 

** No, no, not to-day at least. I don't feel strong enough. 
She might upset me, and you know very well that I am not 
to be disturbed. When your wedding-day is settled, then 
she can come." 

Paul forced a smile, as if he quite appreciated Sir David's 
little attempt at a joke, and he did not press the matter 
further. He had, in fact, no wish to agitate the old man by 
telling him of Doris's persistent coldness to himself. It 
was better to let things sHde for the present. By and by 
they might be able to bend Doris to their will. 

They heard at last that the boat had sailed in which 
Anthony Paignton was coming to England, and Sir David's 
excitement increased from day to day. He ordered certain 
rooms to be got ready for his grandson, and sent constant 
and contradictory messages to Doris and the housekeeper, 
by way of impressing upon them what was to be done. He 
seemed to have quite made up his mind to receive his 
grandson with open arms, and all the affection that he 
had formerly felt for Doris seemed to flow into this new 
chaimel. He spoke of Anthony Paignton so frequently 
that his friends, and even his servants, grew tired of the 
name, and when the day drew near, he became nervously 
anxious lest any accident should happen to delay the young 
man ; anxious even that he should not be allowed to go to 
London to see the lawyers, but should come at once to 
Blundell Court 

'*I am an old man — an old man — " he reiterated, 
*'and I might die before he came. My strength is 
£uling me and I must see him — I must see him before 
Idle-" 

^' What shall we do ? " said Paul, whose policy it was to 
humour him in every possible way. " Shall we get one of 
the solicitors to go to Liverpool, or — '^ with sudden hesi- 
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tancy and the look of one who is struck by an entirely new 
idea — " shall I go and meet him myself? " 

" Yes, Paul — ^you go," said Sir David eagerly. " If you 
meet the steamer you will easily pick him out. I can show 
you a likeness of his father, which it is quite possible he 
resembles." 

•*Oh, I shall have no difficulty," said Paul, "for I could 
go on board before he landed if I were in good time. But 
can you manage without me ? I should probably have to 
be absent for a couple of days." 

Sir David would not be gainsaid. He vras sure that he 
could manage perfectly. William Jephson was able to do 
all he wanted, and it was most important that Paul should 
meet the young man and bring him back to see Sir David 
before the departure for Scarsdale took place. Doris was not 
to accompany her grandfather to the Yorkshire coast He 
preferred to go (or perhaps it should be said that Paul pre- 
ferred to go) without anyone but his secretary and his servant. 
And as it was not likely that young Anthony Paignton would 
wish to settle down immediately at Blundell Court, it had 
been arranged that the old house should be partially cleansed 
and repaired during the autumn months, while Doris herself 
paid a visit to friends in Scotland. Doris had been rather 
surprised at this proposition, and had suggested that she 
should remain at the Vicarage, if not at Blundell Court, in 
order to give some little superintendence to the workmen. 
But Sir David had flown into something very like a rage at 
the bare idea of her taking upon her the airs of ownership, 
as he phrased it, and had intimated his desire that she should 
go away altogether. 

"When she comes back," he said imperiously, "she can 
come as Paul Marillier's bride." 

So Paul went on the appointed day to Liverpool, and 
met Anthony Paignton as we have already narrated upon 
the quay. But he returned to Blundell Court alone. 

" I am very sorry, sir," he said apologetically, when he 
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came into Sir David's presence, and the old man, grasping 
the sides of his chair, tried to rise, as he looked beyond 
Paul's figure, in the expectation of another guest, " but Mr 
Anthony Paignton, as he prefers to call himself, is somewhat 
impracticable, and refuses to accept your invitation." 

"What! what!" cried Sir David, a dangerous purple 
flush rising to his temples, as it always did in moments of 
excitement "Do you mean to say that after claiming 
relationship with me he refuses to come to the house?" 

" He says he will come later, sir," said Paul with great 
suavity and submission of manner. " But he says that he 
has other friends whom he must see first, and in short — I 
am sorry to offend you, sir — ^but in the vulgar slang, which 
no doubt he habitually adopts, he told me that he had 
* other fish to fry.'" 

" He refuses — ^he refuses — to come here ! *' 

" For the present only," said Paul, feeling a little alarmed 
at the result of his information. He had not thought that 
Sir David would be so seriously affected by it. " It is just 
the carelessness of a young man. He probably wanted to 
see his tailor before he came to you." 

"But — I have no time to wait!" said Sir David, with 
something like a moan. He sank back into his chair, and 
the purple flush faded from his face, leaving it deadly white. 
" I have no time — at my age — in my state of health — " then 
it seemed to Paul as if the old man slipped downwards in 
his chair, until he looked like a mere huddled heap, an inert 
mass, which Paul tried long and vainly to restore to con- 
sciousness, a lifeless, voiceless, clay-cold figure, with violet 
shadows forming themselves about the eyes and lips. 

" Have I killed him ? " said Paul to himself, with his hand 
upon the old man's breast. " Good God ! He looks for all 
the world as if he were a dead man — ^and I his murderer ! " 
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CHAPTER XI 

THE SPECIALIST 

DORIS was not expected to start upon her expedition 
to Scotland until Sir David and Mr Marillier should 
have taken their departure. It was supposed that she could 
be useful in superintending at least the putting away of orna- 
ments, and the making ready for those alterations upon 
which Sir David had decided As a matter of fact, it was 
not Sir David who had decided upon anything, but Paul 
Marillier, who had made up his mind that the house wanted 
modernising in some respects, and had gained Sir David's 
consent to all that was required. Some of the projected 
alterations, of which Doris gleaned a vague idea from the 
housekeeper, excited her surprise. In one part of the house 
two or three rooms were to be connected by means of new 
doors and a balcony. These rooms were warm and sunny, 
and it looked almost as though they were being got ready 
for the reception of an invalid. Doris thought at first that 
they must be meant for Sir David in the winter months, so 
that he should have as much air and sunshine as possible 
in his present enfeebled state. But she was a little puzzled 
by the scheme of decoration which Mrs Bates described to 
her. The rooms were to be light and gay in character. 
Pale pink and white enamel, or a soft shade of sea-green 
blue, with pictures in white frames, and hangings to match 
the colour of the paint. It seemed to Doris an unusual 
choice, if meant to suit an old man like Sir David, who had 
always been scrupulously grave and plain in his tastes. But 
perhaps, she conjectured, it was some fancy of her grand- 
father's for the future Mrs Anthony, whosoever she might 
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be. He had thought, perhaps, that the Court was a little 
gloomy supposing that a young man, and possibly his bride, 
were coming to take up their abode in it. 

She knew nothing as yet of Anthony Paignton, beyond 
his name and the claim that he made to be Sir David's 
grandson. She had an idea he must be a rather unpleasant 
character. To begin with, he was said to be twenty-three 
or twenty-four years old, and he had never yet made himself 
known to Sir David Blundell. This argued a want of heart. 
Secondly, he had claimed relationship in such a way (as 
Doris had been led to believe) as to show that he was pre- 
pared to fight for his own rights. This was a mistake, but 
Doris did not know it at the time. Thirdly, he had refused, 
on landing in England, to visit his old grandfather, who was 
seriously iU. And for this behaviour, if for nothing else, 
Doris felt that she detested him. If he had been really 
nice, she said to herself regretfully, how delightful it would 
have been, both for herself and for her grandfather. A new 
cousin — near her own age — living in the house, would make 
all the difference in the world to her. It would be almost 
like having a brother of her own. But since the young man 
was rude and Ifeartless and grasping, Doris said to herself 
that she hoped she would have nothing whatever to do 
with him. 

In the meantime, it did not seem as if she were likely to 
hear very much about him, for she was not admitted to Sir 
David's room, the servants could tell her nothing, and she 
did not choose to question Paul Marillier. The little that 
Mr Marshall knew was, of course, at her service, but even 
he had not yet heard particulars of the young man's refusal 
to come to Blundell Court, since this fact had only been 
baldly stated by Paul to Mrs Bates on the previous evening, 
when he came down from Sir David's bedroom with a very 
pale face, and announced that Sir David was extremely un- 
well, as a consequence of the shock given him by his dis- 
appointment. All the old servants of the house were loud 
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in expressing their disapprobation of the young heir's be- 
haviour, but the second footman, William Jephson, went so 
far as to say <*if he was the master he would tell the man 
that his room was better than his company," for which 
vulgar observation he was promptly reproved by Mrs Bates, 
who told him not to speak evil of dignities. 

" Do you wish us to send for the doctor, Mr Marillier ? " 
Mrs Bates had remarked, when Paul stated that Sir David 
was unwell. 

'^ Not at present, thank you, Mrs Bates. I am afraid that 
Dr Birkbeck is away from home for a few days, and we had 
arranged that a very clever doctor from London should 
come to see Sir David. I am in hopes that he will arrive 
either to-night or to-morrow morning, and I do not think it 
is necessary to send for anybody before then," said ^aul, 
turning away from her. '* At present he is not to be dis- 
turbed. He has gone to sleep." 

" Oh, he will soon be better if he can sleep," said Mrs 
Bates hopefully. "What did you say was the doctor's 
name, sir?" 

"I did not say it," said Paul, rather irritably, "but his 
name is Leadbitter." 

" Thank you, sir," said Mrs Bates, but she went away to 
the housekeeper's room, and said that she did not believe 
much good could come of a doctor who had such an out- 
landish name as Leadbitter. 

Paul then went on his way, mentioning casually that he 
was going for a stroll in the garden, and that he would hinti- 
self go to Sir | David, when he came back. It was nine 
o'clock on a summer evening, and the servants, as he knew, 
would then be at supper, and entirely unmindful of anyone 
who went out or in. He did not want anyone to enter Sir 
David's room, in fact, he had the key of it in his pocket, but 
he had one or two errands which he wished to get done as 
soon as possible, and he was not quite clear in his own mind 
as to which of them should come first. To begin with, he 
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turned at once out of the garden by a side door, leading 
into a narrow lane. This narrow lane ran at no great dis- 
tance into the high road, whence it was a straightforward 
three miles to the nearest town — ^a fairly large one— of 
Highburton. He looked anxiously up at the sky as he 
went forth, and thought it fortunate that there was no moon 
and that the clouds seemed to be low and heavy. 

"A dark night," he muttered to himself, "and we may be 
able to do anything we choose. If it rains, so much the 
better. I hope Leadbitter will not keep me long waiting." 

He walked slowly down the lane, listening intently to 
every sound. The air was very still— oppressively so, he 
thought — ^and there was an ominous rumble of thunder in 
the distance. 

" A good rattling storm," Paul muttered, " would be the 
very thing. A few noises more or less would not matter in 
the midst of thunder and rain and wind. Surely I hear a 
footstep on the road." 

He stopped short and listened. 

" Not a labourer," he said to himself. " A labourer wears 
heavy nailed boots. This is a townsman, Leadbitter's step 
I should say, if my ears don't deceive me." 

By this time he had reached the end of the lane, and the 
dark figure making its way along the smooth high road stood 
out prominently before him. There were no lights of course 
on these country roads, but the high road still showed white 
and ghostly in the twilight, and, freed from the shade of the 
overhanging trees, Paul could easily distinguish the features 
and general appearance of the man who was advancing 
towards him. 

The "clever doctor from London," as Paul had described 
him to Mrs Bates, had not a prosperous appearance, although 
his dress seemed to be strictly professional. The badly-cut, 
ill-fitting frock-coat, the shabby trousers, baggy at the knee, 
and the battered top hat bore witness to some previous 
period of respectability, when these garments had doubtless 
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been used in the exercise of professional duties. But Dr 
Leadbitter had the air of a man who had come to direst 
poverty. Every detail of his dress was worn and shabby, 
and perhaps its most conclusive feature consisted in the 
horrible black kid gloves, through which several of his 
fingers protruded, and which seemed to boast no buttons at 
the wrist. He carried a shiny black bag and a bulging 
umbrella. His appearance, in fact, suggested rather the 
old-fashioned caricatures of dissenting preachers than the 
specialist in medical science, which Paul Marillier had 
described him to be. 

It was this exterior shabbiness which struck Paul dis- 
agreeably. He stared at the doctor with an expression 
of bewildered surprise. 

" Good heavens ! What made you come that figure ! " 

" Why, what's wrong with it ? " said the man thus addressed. 
He had a white, shifty-looking face, with bleared grey eyes 
and dark hair that had not been cut very lately. His chin 
was covered by a short, stubbly beard. 

" I thought I dressed the part admirably. I'm sure when 
I was a student at Guy's, these were the sort of togs the 
swells used to wear. I can't say so much of the medical 
attendant I employ myself, but as he happens to be a dis- 
pensary doctor, I excuse him. But I am sure that no high- 
class doctor is ever seen out of a frock-coat — ^in London 
anyway." 

"But you might have got a decent one," said Paul. 
" You look like a charlatan — a travelling mountebank ! I 
should expect to see you standing in a cart with fly-papers 
round that tall hat of yours, and handfuls of yellow le£^ets 
to give away to the crowd." 

" You don't seem quite happy in your mind, Paul," said 
the stranger, with a cynical smile. "Your usually serene 
temper must have been disturbed. Why didn't you send 
me a bigger cheque if you wanted me to get a £sishionable 
rig-out? Surely you could pass me off as an eccentric old 
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specialist, who is too much absorbed in science to think of 
his dress, or his looks. Let me put on my glasses, and you 
will see that I shall look precisely like a German savant." 

From the recesses of his inner garments he produced a 
spectacle case, and took thence a pair of blue spectacles, 
which he perched upon his nose. They certainly altered 
the character of his face a good deal, taking from it the 
vacuous look, and hiding the twinkling unsteadiness of the 
pale eyes. They drew attention also to the lines on his 
brow, which were really significant of intellect. 

He had been a clever fellow as Paul knew him years ago. 
First a medical student, then assistant to a doctor in a large 
Midland town, finally the possessor of a private practice, in 
which a sober and industrious man might have done great 
things. But Stephen Leadbitter was idle, extravagant, and 
unprincipled, and he was at last involved in some illegal 
doings, which brought about his ruin. His name was taken 
ofif the list of medical practitioners in Great Britain, and as 
his disrepute was well known, he could not obtain any 
patients, even as a vendor of quack medicines, to which he 
had recourse in his necessity. No one knew exactly how he 
had lived for the last few years. For some time he had 
been absent from his usual haunts, and came back flaunting 
the title of doctor, which he declared he had gained at an 
American university: the general opinion of his friends, 
however, being that he had spent the intervening time in 
one of His Majesty's gaols. 

It was this man whom Paul had several times in his life 
found useful, and to whom he was apt to turn in moments 
of difficulty. Leadbitter was a frequent visitor at the lodg- 
ing-house in London, where he sometimes doctored old Mr 
Vandeleur, and even prescribed sometimes for Claude. But 
there were few people who believed in his skill even as much 
as Paul did, for Paul was a little under the dominion of 
memories concerning the brilliant early career of young 
Leadbitter at Guy's Hospital. 
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"What do you want me for?" the doctor asked. "I 
hope you are not going to let me in for anything unprofes- 
sional, Paul. I have been thinking of getting a regular 
practice together lately, and if I do that, I shall have to act 
on the straight" 

"You won't get a r^ular practice so long as you wear 
those clothes," said Paul dryly, " so the best thing is to come 
to the house and slip in by a back way before anyone sees 
you. I will take you up to my rooms and see if I can't find 
you something to put on. There are the servants to be 
considered, and I don't want it to be said that I have 
brought a mountebank from London to see Sir David." 

"Oh, it's Sir David you want me to see, is it!" said 
Leadbitter, with rising interest. " I have heard something 
of him from old Vandeleur. He's the man that pays you 
to be his secretary or tame cat about the house I believe." 

" Keep a civil tongue in your head," said Paul sternly, 
"or back you go to London by the next train. I have got 
something rather serious for you to manage, and there must 
be no pla3dng the fool. But it will be a good thing in the 
end for you, if we can carry out my plan, and I think it 
would be for your interest to join me." 

" For my interest ! " said Leadbitter, with a laugh. " But 
rather more for your own, I suppose. I'm not such a fool 
as I look, Marillier. I know very well that you are working 
for your own hand, and if you mean it to be a good thing 
for me, it is going to be ten times as much of a good thing 
for you, isn't that so ? " 

" That is only natural, I suppose," Paul observed coolly. 
" I should not be likely to put myself out for your benefit, 
unless it were also for my own. But it is a very big thing, 
Leadbitter. You must pull yourself together, and keep 
cool. This is the side door, you see, we can slip in through 
the garden this way. Here's the terrace, and this is the 
library door, by which it is easy to get in and out at night. 
You may find it useful to remember these details. Wait a 
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moment before we go upstairs. Here's an Inverness cloak. 
You can throw it right over your shoulders and it will hide 
your clothes. We need not be ashamed to meet anyone if 
you are wrapped in that cloak, and you can come at once to 
Sir David's room." 

** At once ! Is it so serious as all that ? " 

" It is very serious," said Paul. They entered the ante- 
room to Sir David's apartment and stood there for a 
moment, while Paul took the key from his pocket and un- 
locked the inner door leading to Sir David's room. It was 
almost in darkness, but a lamp burnt dimly on a side table, 
just showing the outline of the heavy figure, which lay well 
covered with the bedclothes, and ensconced among the 
pillows of the bed. The room was very still. 

"Is this the patient?" said Dr Leadbitter in his most 
professional tone. 

"This is the patient," Paul replied. Then entering the 
room m Leadbitter's wake, he once more locked the door. 
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THE MIDNIGHT HOUR 

IT was an hour before Leadbitter and Marillier emerged 
from Sir David's room. And when they came out 
Paul again carefully locked the inner door. The faces of 
both men were serious and rather pale. Just outside the 
ante-room they came upon William Jephson, who seemed 
to be lingering in attendance. It was then between ten and 
eleven o'clock. 

"Are you up still, William ? *' said Paul in a somewhat 
surprised voice. " I told Mrs Bates that I would attend to 
Sir David." 

" I thought you would be wanting me, sir," said William. 
He was a stolid-faced youth of a very powerful frame, Sir 
David being main heavy to lift and turn in bed. 

" Ah, yes, but I have a doctor from London with me, you 
see," said Marillier, whereat William saluted respectfully, 
**we have been with Sir David for some time — " 

" And Sir David is quite comfortable — quite comfortable," 
interposed Dr Leadbitter in a high metallic voice. " We 
have given him a composing draught ^and he is not to be 
disturbed, do you understand ? Very serious consequences 
may result if he is at all disturbed." 

William stared as if he did not understand. ** Be it time 
to go in and put the room to rights ? " he inquired. 

" No, you can do nothing there to-night," said Marillier 
decisively. " The doctor has forbidden anyone to enter the 
room." 

"Then is master going to be left all by his self all 

night?" 
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"You are a very rude fellow," said the doctor, stopping 
suddenly, and speaking in a very sharp tone. " Do you not 
suppose that I and Mr Marillier are here to look after your 
master ? I should get rid of this fellow, Marillier, if I were 
you. He does not seem to know his place at all." 

" I'm sure I humbly beg your pardon, sir," said honest 
William, almost fHghtened out of his wits, '' but I didn't 
understand that you was going back, as I see you lock the 
door. I was almost afraid, sir — " and William's voice began 
to tremble — " that master had died — suddenlike — and that 
you was — you was the undertaker, sir." 

"Get along with you, and don't be a fool I " said Paul 
angrily. But it was an anger introduced only to stem the 
torrent of a wild inclination to hysteric mirth, which for the 
moment he hardly knew how to suppress. 

William fled precipitously to the lower regions, while 
Paul dragged the doctor into his own private sanctum, and 
there, leaning against the wall, broke into a fit of unnatural 
laughter, in which for a moment or two the doctor joined, 
although when he found that the paroxysm did not immedi- 
ately abate, he recovered himself, and looked concerned. 

"You are overdone," he said. "Stop it, man ! Stop it, 
for God's sake, or somebody will hear you ! One would 
think you were going mad ! Haven't you some brandy here, 
or something?" 

Paul pointed with a shaking finger to a spirit stand which 
had been placed upon the table, but again he broke out into 
a fit of insane merriment, and it was not until Dr Leadbitter 
forced him to drink a glass of neat brandy that he was able 
to regain a proper command of himself. Then at last he 
sat up and wiped his forehead, on which great beads of per- 
spiration had started out 

" That was a nasty turn," he said. " I never laughed like 
that before. But it was that fellow set me off — thinking of 
you as an undertaker ! And you look it too, with your black 
gloves and seedy hat By Jove ! I never heard anything 
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more apposite in my life ! " and he laughed again, though 
less violently than before. 

"You are hysterical," said Dr Leadbitter. "You were 
advising me to pull myself together a little while ago. I 
think it would be just as well if you did it yourself. Do you 
know that you are behaving like an idiot ? I did not know 
that we had so much time to spare that you could afford to 
sit still and cackle like a fool." 

Paul sprang up instantly sobered, but with a fiskce that had 
grown ashen grey. 

" Give me some more of that spirit," he said, "and then 
I shall be able to talk." 

" Steady, steady ! " said Leadbitter, watching the young 
man's shaky hand, as he poured the brandy into a glass. 
" If it goes to your head you are done for. Better eat some- 
thing as well." 

" It won't have the slightest effect upon me," said Paul in 
a calm tone. " Take something yourself. I had some food 
brought up. There is a tray on that table, we had better 
have some supper, and we will concoct the plan of action." 

" Have we time for supper ? " said the doctor cautiously. 

" We can spare three-quarters of an hour or more. The 
servants are not in bed yet, and we must give them a chance 
of getting to sleep. It won't be safe to begin before mid- 
night Hark ! There comes the rain ! " 

A dash of drops against the window, and a louder growl 
of thunder showed that the storm was near. Leadbitter 
shrugged his shoulders. Paul stood listening with satisfac- 
tion in his eyes. 

" It is all the better," he said. " The noise of wind and 
rain will cover a good deal." 

" We shall get confoundedly wet ! " said the doctor, as he 
emptied his tumbler. 

" We shall do very well if we come to no worse harm than 
that," said Paul. " There are a good many other risks in 
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*^ Oh bother risks ! " said the doctor, sitting down to the 
supper table and beginning to carve a cold fowl with con- 
siderable vigour. " If we once begin to think of the risks 
we should never get anything done. Why, you run risks 
every moment that you breathe — think of microbes." 

" Most people would rather not think of them," said Paul, 
"but occasionally such things force themselves on one's 
attention." 

" I am not going to talk about anything disagreeable till 
I have had my supper," said Dr Leadbitter, "and if you are 
wise you will sit down and join me." 

" I could not touch it," said Paul. Then he added hastily, 
as if afraid of some reproach of chicken-heartedness. " You 
know, I dined as usual at seven." 

" Oh yes, I forgot you were in the lap of luxury, and don't 
look forward to a meal as a somewhat unexpected pleasure. 
Your bread and butter are very good down here I notice. 
Champagne, did you say? Personally I would much prefer 
a bottle of bitter beer." 

" I can get you that in a moment," said Paul, and he rang 
the bell. " It is just as well that someone should see you," 
he added rather cynically, as his companion stared at him 
with lifted eyebrows. " I must not seem to be hiding away 
the learned physician from London. James," — ^as the door 
opened — "get a bottle of bitter beer for the doctor." 

Leadbitter hastily assumed his tinted spectacles, which he 
had for the moment laid aside, and when James arrived with 
the bottle of ale the physician and the secretary appeared to 
be in grave and somewhat melancholy conference. James 
reported, when he went downstairs, that the two of them had 
faces "as long as your arm," and he was afraid that the 
foreign doctor thought very badly of poor master. The 
household sighed, celebrated the sad occasion with hotter 
and stronger drinks than usual, and then went to bed, where 
they slept the sleep of the just in spite of the troubles of 
their master's family, and the wild disturbance of the ele- 
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ments. For all night long the wind blew and the brai 
knocked against the windows, and the rain fell m soddi 
floods, while overhead the thunder rolled, and now and 
a lurid flash of lightning gave a vivid picture of the cou 
side, like the momentary display and disappearance 
magic lantern slide. , 

Dr Leadbitter and Marillier remained silent until the 
of the doctor's meal, and when he had finished it, and li| 
a cigar, the former said brusquely : *' Tell me what you 
me to do, in the morning. We had better sketch ou 
plan." 

"You know very well what you are to do," said 
almost angrily, "what is the good of going over it agaii 
poor old Sir David — '* 

" If I were you," said the doctor with uplifted fingei 

a professional air, " I would name no names. I woul< 

say a word above my breath except what you want e 

body to know in this house. Remember there are serv 

there are passages, sometimes there are spyholes, I 

heard of such things in these queer old houses. Tel 

, what I am to do, just as I should tell — ^let's say the ju 

I were recounting the circumstances." 

Paul winced a little at the phrase. 

"As you please," he said coldly. "We are safe en 

here, but I suppose it is always better to err on the 

side. Well, to-morrow, of course, you will see your pa 

again, and you very much regret — ^in the hearing of the u 

servants if possible — that Dr Birkbeck is away from hi 

If you happen to meet Sir David's grand-daughter, 

Elliot, you will say the same thing for her, with all 

emphasis possible, and you will add that you are oblige 

go back to London to attend an important consultation 

that you are sending down a male attendant, who wi 

everything that is required, since Sir David ivants i 

trained nursing than we can give. If Miss Elliot objec 

this, or anyone talks about consulting the other doctor, 
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must say, or I will say, that Dr Birkbeck had already sug- 
gested the same thing." 

" It seems a good deal of circumlocution, doesn't it ? " 
said Leadbitter, "but I suppose it is worth while." 

"After that," said Paul imperturbably, "you are driven to 
the station by one of the grooms, while I myself remain with 
Sir David, as you have requested me to take charge of the 
case personally until the male attendant arrives. If Miss 
Elliot, or anyone, questions me why this is done, I am to 
say that Sir David's brain is affected, and that we are afhdd 
of his doing himself an injury unless he is very carefully 
watched, and for that reason it is better to admit as few 
persons as possible to the sick room. That is all right, 
isn't it?" 

"Perfectly," said the doctor, crossing his knees and 
watching the smoke as it floated away from the end of his 
cigar. "And, by the by, I had better order a special diet 
for Sir David, I will write down a few instructions, and you 
can tell them to place everything in the anteroom so that 
you can take them in just as they are wanted." 

Paul nodded assent. "After that," he said, "of course 
you go to London, find the male assistant, of whom I spoke 
to you, and bring or send him here. If you think it safer, 
you had better come with him yourself." 

" Exactly," said Leadbitter, with a grin. " I should almost 
think I had ! " ' 

" But, of course, you will not stay long when you come. 
You will only repeat the instructions and tell us to get Sir 
David off to Scarsdale as soon as possible, and then, if you 
don't mind, you could go back to London and take charge 
of Claude," said Paul, with an indifferent air. 

"Hum! Was that in the bond? I don't see where 
Claude comes -in." 

"Why, of course, man, we can't leave him in London," 
said Paul impatiently, "and Scarsdale will do him as much 
good as it would Sir David. You will fetch him down to 
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Scarsdale and take chaige of the two cases. That is clear 
enough, I suppose." 

Dr Leadbitter looked thoughtful for a little while and 
then nodded solemnly. "You have thought it well out," 
he said, " but there is one detail I notice you have omitted. 
It requires a good deal of money to do all these things that 
you suggest, and where am I to get it ? " 

"I can give you what you need," said Paul "How 
much?" 

" Say a hundred pounds to begin with," said the doctor 
calmly. "When I see you again I can tell you better 
whether I shall want more." 

"You mustn't be unreasonable, Leadbitter," said Paul 
mildly, " I have not unlimited sums to draw upon." 

He went to a drawer, unlocked it, and took out a cash- 
box, which as a matter of fact was the property of Sir David, 
but had been left since the beginning of his ilhiess in Paul's 
care. 

Leadbitter's greedy eyes strained themselves to see the 
contents. He heard the rustle of notes and the clink of 
gold, but Paul was careful to keep the box well concealed 
from view, and he shut down the lid, locked it, and replaced 
the box in the drawer before he returned to his former 
position at the table. 

" I will give you one hundred and fifty pounds," he said, 
" but I should be glad if you would make it go as far as you 
can." 

"That will do for the present," said Dr Leadbitter. 
" But, of course, by and by we must have something of a 
regular agreement. I am not going to embark on this 
little undertaking without knowing precisely what I am 
doing." 

"We can settle that later," said Paul. 

" On one understanding," said the doctor, "that I take a 
third of whatever you make by this business." 

"A third! Ridiculous! I will give you a thousand 
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pounds if we carry it through, but I shall not give you a 
penny more." 

"Oh yes, you will," said the doctor insinuatingly. "I 
know too much to be offended. I think you will give me a 
third if I ask for it, or you know you run a pretty fair chance 
of seeing the inside of a gaol." 

"Well," said Paul in a tone of resigned despair, "I 
suppose it is no use disputing. And as it is nearly midnight 
I think we had better get back to our work." 

"Very well. But first of all," said Leadbitter, throwing 
away the stump of his cigar, and rising to his feet, " first of 
all— has not Sir David a dog — a big dog? " 

Paul stared at him. "Of course he has. A retriever. 
What on earth do you want to know that for ? " 

" Oh, I have a good reason. Where is he kept ? " 

"He is generally let loose in the stable-yard." 

"We shall have to make sure of him," said the doctor. 
" Suppose you take me round that way. I will carry a bone 
with me and I daresay he knows you well enough to be 
friendly." 

" He is not very fiiendly with me," said Paul, " but you 
are right. It would be better to have him tied up." 

"Oh, we won't tie him up," said the doctor genially. 
" We will just quiet him a little." He picked up his black 
bag and with that in one hand and the bone in the other he 
followed Paul downstairs. They made their way by the 
library door to the terrace, and then by a circuitous route 
to the stable-yard, where a great brown retriever dashed out 
at them, barking vigorously, and showing signs of attack. 
Paul spoke to him. But at first the dog did not cease 
barking, and only when the doctor oifered him the bone of 
the fowl, did he become quiet, and finally pick it up and 
condescend to wag his tail over it and taste the toothsome 
morsel. They lured him away from the house, as Paul was 
afraid that his bark would t>e heard, and as Paul stood 
watching and wondering what they were to do next, he was 
7 
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suddenly startled by an utterly unexpected occurrence. 
There was the click of a revolver, a puflf of white smoke, 
and a sharp report. The dog uttered a howl and then fell 
down upon the wet grass of the plantation. With a few 
convulsive struggles his life ended and his lifeless body lay 
stretched before the doctor and his friend. 

"What is that for? Someone will hear you," said Paul. 

"Not they, in the midst of all this thunder," said the 
doctor composedly. "It is all right. You will see the 
reason for it later, if you will use your brains a bit. Nice 
dog. Sorry to have had to kill him. The .nefxt point is 
what we are to do with his big carcase. For we can't leave 
him about for everyone to see the game we are playing." 

Paul looked at him with something almost like admira- 
tion upon his face. " Upon my word, Leadbitter, I didn't 
know you were so clever. I see what you want. Of coiurse 
we must bury the poor old dog before anyone knows any- 
thing about it, and I think we shall find a spade or two in 
one of the outhouses about here. The best thing we can 
do is to dig his grave." 

They went to the tool-house and came away from it 
armed with pickaxes and spades, with which in a sequestered 
comer of the garden, close by the almost blank wall of one 
end of the house they set to work to dig the poor retriever's 
grave. 
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CHAPTER XIII 

A STRANGE BURIAL 

THERE was only one window in that wall of the house. 
Leadbitter pointed to it with his pickaxe, and asked 
Marillier what window it was. 

" At the end of a long corridor on the second floor/' said 
Paul. 

Leadbitter stifled a whistle. "And suppose someone 
looks out ? " 

" What if they do ? We are only burying a dog." 

The doctor burst into a chuckle. " No more we are ! " 
he ejaculated. "Good Lord, no more we are. I never 
thought of that. The most harmless, necessary employment 
in the world." 

** Don't be a fool, Leadbitter," said Paul angrily. 

" My dear Paul, don't be so touchy. You ought to know 
better than to take offence as readily as you do. Now, 
come, let's get on. We are lucky to have weather of this 
kind. But I don't quite understand why we are so near the 
house. Is it safer than in the shrubbery? " 

"We are completely in shadow here : and nobody culti- 
vates this bit of ground. It is given over to grass and 
bracken and sheltered from the terrace by rhododendrons. 
I shouldn't have chosen the place if I had not considered it 
by daylight." 

" Touchy again ! " sighed the doctor. " What a thing it 
is to have a temper like yours, my dear Paul I Well, I 
suppose you know the ground better than I do. Let us to 
work." 

The ground was soft and pliable under the drenching 
rain, but it was hard work to stand and dig up the muddy 
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soil which seemed constantly to be slipping back into its 
place. The work went on for some time in silence for it 
demanded all the powers of the two men supposing that 
they wished to dig a fairly deep hole— deep enough at leasts 
to be called a grave for a large body like that of the retriever. 
After a time Paul stood up and wiped his face, and Lead- 
bitter followed his example. 

" How did you come to have a revolver in your pocket? " 
Paul asked. 

** I generally carry one about me." 

" To shoot your patients ? " 

" No, their friends." Then, as if regretting this touch of 
grim humour, he added gravely : *' It's a wise plan for those 
engaged on desperate enterprises. I should advise you to 
follow my example." 

" Yes, it Diiight be convenient — in case one wants to turn 
it against oneself," said Paul drily. 

'* That's all bombast. Get on with your digging and 
don't be melodramatic." 

So for full three hours they worked and delved in the 
earth, and the rain still pelted down upon them, and the 
thunder resounded at intervals above dieir heads, so that 
they thought it impossible that any noise they made should 
be heard by the occupants of the house. The servants 
slept for the most part on the other side, and Doris Elliot's 
room overlooked the terrace. 

But Doris was a Ught sleeper, and sometimes she was 
nervous at night. The thunder woke her soon after mid- 
night — or what she thought was thunder — it was indeed the 
report of Dr Leadbitter's pistol which roused her from her 
first sleep. She sat up and listened to the storm. Then 
she became conscious of some' slight regular sound, which 
seemed to her ear distinct from the noise of the storm. It 
sotmded to her as though a tool or implement of some kind 
were being stealthily used in the vicinity of the house. She 
was not given to imaginary terrors, but it was certain that 
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the thought of burglars did cross her mind, and after a time, 
finding that it still continued, she rose and put on her gown, 
wondering if it was worth while to rouse the servants. In 
old days she would have gone either to Sir David or even 
to Paul Marillier's room to call them, without the slightest 
hesitation ; but now it was impossible to her to do either. 

At last she opened the door of her room, and walked out 
into the corridor — ^the very corridor upon the upper floor of 
which Paul had spoken. He had perhaps forgotten that 
Doris slept there as she had changed her room latterly ; but 
in any case, he did not count upon the marvellous quick- 
ness of hearing which she possessed. It was indeed unusu- 
ally keen with Doris and sometimes almost painfully so, as 
she heard sounds to which ordinary people were quite in- 
sensitive. 

With her door open she could hear even more distinctly. 
The rain and wind were a little less violent, the thunder 
was less frequent, but the sounds went on regularly, yet 
with caution, as though the persons who were making them 
did not wish to be observed. She came out into the 
corridor, and after a little hesitation walked to the window 
at the end and drew aside the blind. At first she could see 
nothing ; but the soimds became more distinct. If she had 
dared she would have opened the window and leaned out, 
but it was hardly to be wondered at that she feared to do 
this. What she did, however, required a good deal of 
courage. She ran softly down the stairs to a lower passage 
where she knew that there was a slit in the wall and a pane 
of glass — just large enough to admit a ray of light to a little 
flight of stairs leading to the kitchen. This window was so 
small — ^hardly bigger than a ventilator— that it had not 
attracted the observation either of Paul or of Dr Leadbitter. 

Here, by standing on a wooden box, she found that she 
could see two dark figures ; but what they were doing out 
there in the darkness and the damp, she could not imagine. 
They must be digging something — a reassuring fact, since 
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it did not seem that they were assailing the walls of the 
house. She gazed and gazed but could not solve the 
mystery. Then, all at once, came a flash of lightning, so 
vivid that she could almost have cried out with terror, so 
blinding that she involuntarily clapped her hands to her 
eyes. But in that one moment the scene had been distinct 
as if she had seen it in broad daylight. There were two 
figures with spades in their hands, and they were digging in 
the earth — digging a long, oblong space which had the 
appearance of a grave. It was a grave, she could not be 
mistaken. And as one of the men raised his head, Doris saw, 
without possibility of mistake, the &ce of Paul Marillier. 

In that moment of unreasoning terror, all sorts of dread- 
ful possibilities flashed through her mind. What was Paul 
doing? He and the man whose face was strange to her? 
Were they really digging a grave? It could be nothing 
else. They stood in it^ it must be some feet deep by this 
time ; they had been engaged in the task for hours. Was 
it possible that her dear grandfather was dead, and that 
they were burying him by night. The ridiculous unlikeli- 
hood of this theory, its startling improbability, did not occur 
to her at that moment ; in a pause of terror she felt that 
she must be sure, she must know what was happening, she 
must at least see her grandfather again. She did not cry 
out but she flew swiftly upstairs to Sir David's room, she 
burst quietly but impetuously into the ante-room, which she 
found empty, she knocked eagerly at the inner door. No 
one replied. She tried to turn the handle, but the door 
was locked. She knocked, she shook the door, and only 
desisted when it occurred to her that she might disturb the 
patient's sleep. But if he was asleep, why was no nurse 
with him ? What was Paul Marillier doing to leave him 
thus alone? Surely it must be that he was dead and they 
had not dared to tell her : they had let him die, and now 
they were busy at his grave. 

It was a mad thought and she said so afterwards, but it 
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seemed to her just then as though she were suffering from 
an awful nightmare, in which she could not control her ideas. 
She tried to call for help but her voice failed : she stumbled 
away from Sir David's door feeling as if her limbs were giving 
way beneath her : and when she gained the passage, her 
strength left her completely and she sank down upon the 
floor in a swoon. And it was there that Paul found her 
when he returned with his companion to Sir David's room. 

But Doris knew nothing imtil she woke to consciousness 
in her own bed with Mrs Bates and one of the maids 
ministering to her. She turned to the kind old house- 
keeper and clutched her by the arm. 

" Is it true ? " she said. " Is grandpapa dead ? " 

" You've been dreaming Miss Doris, dear : of course he's 
not dead, thank Gk)d. He's a little bit better, they say, this 
morning. Mr Paul and the doctor think you must have 
had a nightmare for they found you in a faint on the floor, 
just outside Sir David's room." 

" Where did they come from ? " said Doris wildly. 

"Well, my dear, to tell the truth they came from the 
garden," said Mrs Bates, confidentially, ''and a nasty job 
they had of it. Mr Paul said he thought you had perhaps 
heard a noise and been frightened, so he told me to tell 
you what had happened." 

" I saw him ! " said Doris. " I saw him myself— digging 
—oh Bates, it looked so like a grave ! " 

"That's just what it was. Miss Dorry, and I don't wonder 
you was frightened, my dear." 

" But what was it. Bates ? " 

" Burgulars, my dear," said Mrs Bates, making the word 
as long as possible. " Burgulars, which you wouldn't have 
thought it, trying to get in at the stable-yard." 

'' Do you mean that one of them was killed and that 
they were burying him in the garden?" said Doris, her face 
as white as a sheet 

Mrs Bates's cheery laugh was good to hear. "Why, no. 
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my dear, I don't mean that at all," she said, '* I mean just 
this: Mr Paul was sitting up with your grandpapa, alter 
giving the new doctor his supper, when he heard a queer 
noise down at the stable-yard and thought he would go 
and see. When he got there he couldn't see anybody, but 
someone had fired off a revolver and killed poor old Bruno, 
the dog Sir David was so fond of; and they say it was a 
dreadful sight — ^the poor creature was fearful mangled like — " 

" Don't, Batesay dear 1 " 

".Well, my dear Miss Doris, I must tell you. And Mr Paul 
and the doctor didn't like the idea of anyone seeing such a 
ghastly sight, so they took spades from the tool-house and just 
dug a hole among the shrubs and buried the poor dog, and 
that's what you saw when you looked out of the window." 

" Oh, but it looked so like a grave ! " 

" No doubt that was your fancy, miss ; not but that the 
hole would have something of the appearance of a grave, 
seeing that Bruno was a big fine animal, but that was what 
they was doing, and very considerate it seems, though we 
might have thought that they would leave it till the morn- 
ing for the under keepers and gardeners to do. But they 
were afraid, it seems, that Sir David would get to know 
of it and would be vexed ; so they put poor Bruno out of 
sight as soon as they could dig a hole deep enough." 

" But it was such a deep hole I " 

"Not very deep, Miss Doris. Mr Paul told me they 
really hadn't the energy to go very far; only three feet 
below the ground, he said, but he thought of having some 
quicklime or something put there to-morrow, and if you or 
your grandfather Uked, a slab of stone to mark poor Bruno's 
resting-place. He said he would see about it in the 
morning, and that you were to go to sleep and not to 
worry yourself, for it would be all right, and he's very sorry 
you were frightened, as he was trying to act for the best" 

"Oh — ^tell him I am much obliged to him," said Doris 
faintly. " Poor old Bruno ! I am so sorry he is dead." 
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She turned her face to the pillow and wept a few quiet 
tears, but when Mrs Bates had left her, she soon fell 
asleep, and did not wake till the sun was high. 

Meanwhile her appearance outside Sir David's door had 
been the occasion of very considerable alarm and vexation 
to Paul Marillier and his friend. 

"Confound the girl! Who is she?" the doctor had 
ejaculated, on first seeing her prostrate figure. 

" Good Heavens ! we are ruined," Paul answered. " She 
suspects something. How can we get her away without 
rousing the house?" 

** Is her room near ? " 

"On the next storey. We must carry her up first of all, 
and every minute is of the utmost importance. There is a 
light in the sky already ; and the worst part of our work is 
still to come." 

"Steady!" said the doctor. *' Don't lose your head, 
and don't talk aloud. Lend a hand here and carry her to 
her room." 

" I can do it alone." 

"Very well. Leave her on her bed and lock the door. 
If she comes to herself she won't rouse up for a few minutes. 
When we come b^ck we can send someone to her." 

"She's not — dead?" said Paul hoarsely, glancing at 
Doris's ghastly face. 

" Dead ? certainly not, it's only an ordinary faint ; shell 
be better by and by. Carry her off and come back as 
quickly as you can." 

It was here that certain risks which the doctor dreaded 
were very much increased by this inopporttme alarm on 
Doris's part, but his own nerves were quite under control, 
and he had no notion of abandoning his project unless it 
were clearly proved impossible. Besides, it could be carried 
out upon the following night — possibly it might be even 
better now to go quietly to bed, and leave the interment of 
the dog to be completed at another time. For although 
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they had come back to Sir David's room their work was not 
yet done. 

" Is anyone else stirring ? " he asked when Paul came back. 

*' Not a soul, but what if she gets up and tries to get out 
at the door?" 

'' She won't, but if she does, you can tell the household 
that you caught her walking in her sleep, and locked her 
into her room for safety. YouVe no inventiveness, Paul.** 

" Shall we go on with it ? " 

"We've an hour yet. And the filling in of the hole is 
quick work." 

" Very well, let us finish it to-night" 

It was very easy for them to get in since Sir David's bed- 
room was on the ground floor opening on the terrace. He 
had slept in one of these lower rooms ever since the begin- 
ning of his rheumatic attacks, when it had become difficult 
fcMT him to get up and down stairs. One of the windows 
opened out upon the terrace, almost close to the comer of 
the house beyond which Bnmo was to be buried. Paul had 
not wanted to be too far away from Sir David's room while 
the work of digging was going on. 

They got back to the house — their work completed — ^in 
the chill light of early dawn, and it was then that Mrs Bates 
was summoned and sent to Doris's assistance. She was 
still insensible when the good woman entered the room, and 
if Mrs Bates had known the length of time which the swoon 
had lasted she would have been very much alarmed. As it 
was, she fancied that Paul had discovered her almost at 
once, and she did not think the matter very important, 
although she wondered next day to find her young mistress 
so weak and exhausted — almost as though she had gone 
through a serious illness than an ordinary fainting fit. Dr 
Leadbitter visited her and prescribed a draught before he 
left the house, but his medicine made Doris so sleepy and 
so sick that she very soon gave up taking it. It was indeed 
a very powerful sedative, for he had thought it advisable 
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that she should be incapacitated as much as possible from 
action during the short time that would elapse before Sir 
David could be taken SLway from the house. 

*' We cannot have a girl blundering in upon us at any 
moment," he said to Paul, when Paul remonstrated at the 
nature of the dose. " I must give her something that will 
keep her quief And Doris was kept quiet accordingly. 

Mr Marillier's action was much commented upon by the 
servants, who openly disagreed with him as to the burial of 
the dog. There was a special comer of the grounds set aside 
for pet animals, and aftet some discussion Paul agreed to a 
proposal that the retriever should be exhumed and reburied 
in the usual burying-place. It was thought rather odd that 
he should himself take a spade and help to bring the animal 
to the ground once more, but after all it was not a difficult 
task, for the poor creature had been wrapped in a rough 
piece of sacking and little of its mangled remains was visible. 
The men took it away on a shutter with a look of triumph, 
and Paul Marillier, left behind at the spot where Bruno had 
just been buried, proceeded methodically and carefully to fill 
up the empty grave, stamping down the earth and replanting 
it with the bracken and brushwood by which the space had 
formerly been occupied. The men were only too glad to 
find their work done for them when they came back again. 

For the rest of the day Paul seemed busy. The male 
attendant whom Dr Leadbitter had recommended arrived 
in the dusk of the evening with the doctor himself, and he 
was taken at once to Sir David's room, rather to the disgust 
of the servants who wanted a good gossip with the new- 
comer. However, they never got the chance. By next 
day Sir David was reported well enough to travel, and, the 
doctor having returned to London — although nobody had 
seen him go — the patient, his attendant, and Paul Marillier 
all took their departure on the following morning in a large 
carriage hired for the occasion, which was to take them by 
easy stages all the way to the hotel at Scarsdale. 
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CHAPTER XIV 

SCARSDALE 

MEANWHILE, Anthony Paignton, as he persisted in 
calling himself, had made various excursions in 
the land of his fathers, and found himself rather at a loss to 
know how to fill up his time. Mr Flint had not yet left 
London, and Anthony therefore called upon him in the hope 
of obtaining some information regarding his relatives, and also 
of obtaining suggestions as to how best to amuse himself. 

Mr Flint was rather stiff. Anthony was rather surprised 
by his manner, for the lawyer's letters had been as kindly 
and pleasant as the usual formalities would permit them to 
be, and the young man was a little][disappointed. However, 
Mr Flint became much more cordial before the end of the 
interview. 

" I understand that you have not yet found time to visit 
Blundell Court, Mr Anthony," he said. 

He could not bring himself to say Mr Paignton, and the 
young man objected to being addressed as a Blundell ; so 
Mr Flint had fallen back upon "Mr Anthony." 

" I had plenty of time," said Anthony, " but I understood 
that my grandfather was too ill to receive me." 

" I beg your pardon ? " said Mr Flint, curving one hand 
over his ear. 

" I was told that Sir David was not well enough to receive 
visitors," said Anthony in a louder tone; "and that it was 
undesirable that I should present myself." 

" May I ask who said so ? " 

"A cousin, is he not? A Mr Marillier who lives at 
Blundell Court." 

" Yes, I know Mr Marillier. He fills a very important 
io8 
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position : he is private secretary, librarian, agent — anything 
and everything: quite Sir David's right hand, I believe. 
Did he write to you to that effect, Mr Anthony ? " 

" No, he met me at Liverpool. I thought it extremely 
kind of him to come so far," said the young man, ingenu- 
ously. "I daresay he thought he could soften matters a 
little ; for he had not a very easy task to perform. As a 
matter of fact, he wanted to convey to me that Sir David 
was not at all anxious to see me, and that it was a piece of 
presiunption on my part to seek him out" 

" Eh ? " said the lawyer, " Presumption ? " 

"That was the word used." 

" I <^annot see any presumption in your wishing to make 
the acquaintance of your grandfather, Mr Anthony." 

" Nor I," said Anthony, laughing rather bitterly. " But I 
suppose the message meant that my grandfather did not 
wish the present arrangement to be distiurbed. There is a 
young lady living at his house who will no doubt inherit the 
property, and I suppose he was afraid that I should wish to 
contest her claim." 

"The property is not entailed," said Mr Flint "Sir 
David can leave it either to his grandson or his grand- 
daughter as he pleases ; but I am surprised at what you tell 
me. I think there must be some little misunderstanding. 
I was given to understand by the vicar of the parish, with 
whom I happen to have some acquaintance, that Sir David 
was very much disappointed by your non-appearance." 

" Is he very changeable, then ? " said Anthony, looking 
hard at the solicitor. 

"Not within my knowledge of him. But it is always 
possible that illness may alter a man's disposition for the 
time being. Most likely he used some hasty or irritable 
words which his secretary ought never to have repeated, and 
which you have taken — may I say — a little too literally?" 

Anthony sat silent for a moment 

" It may be so," he said at last " But, honestly, I don't 
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think so. There was no vagueness about the message. 
Sir David desired me to stop away." 

" I am sure," said Mr Flint with emphasis, " that it would 
be quite worth your while to go to see Sir David, in spite of 
that apparent prohibition. I do not think that what has 
been said to you represents Sir David's real feeling at all. 
From what I heard from the vicar, I should imagine quite 
the contrary." 

"You think I ought to present myself at Blundell Court 
then, in spite of that message ? " 

''Sir David is not at Blundell Court at present : he is at 
a hotel on the east coast, the Scarsdale Hotel : I can give 
you the exact address presently. My opinion is that it 
would be best to go direct to Scarsdale, ask to see Sir David, 
and have an interview with him, notwithstanding anything 
that Mr MarilUer may say to the contrary." 

«Do you think that Mr Marillier wishes to keep me 
away from him?" 

Mr Flint smiled a little. " You'll excuse me if I don't answer 
that question, Mr Anthony," he said. ** We are perhaps not 
quite so straightforward in our methods as you are in Canada. 
I can only suggest that it would be best, I think, for you 
to take no refusal, but to go direct to Sir David, and ask 
him if he wishes to have no intercourse with you at all. I 
think you will find that he is quite disposed to be friendly." 

" I shall be very glad, indeed, if he is," said Anthony, his 
brow clearing. "I was very much disappointed. to think 
that he didn't even want to see me. It made me think that 
my mother had not been mistaken in keeping me so 
sedulously in ignorance of him." 

"I should not like you to think that," said Mr Flint 
seriously. " Sir David is a man whom everyone respects, 
and whom you ought to know. As I said before, I think 
there has been some misunderstanding on the point" 

Anthony began to think so too. But it was a little diffi- 
cult to convince him that he ought therefore to go direct to 
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Scarsdale and interview bis grandfather for himself. In the 
end, however, Mr Flint's counsels prevailed, and Anthony 
determined to take an early train for the hotel at which Sir 
David was staying, and to insist upon meeting him face to &ce. 

*' Even if he does not want to see you, matters can be 
managed more easily than at Blundell Court," said Mr 
Flint. " You are going to a hoteU you see, and you can 
stay or go as you please. There is no question of an invita- 
tion about it If Sir David does not make himself agreeable, 
you can come away by the next train." 

"Yes, there is that advantage," Anthony muttered to 
himself. 

"And if you do not stay long," Mr Flint observed 
casually, " you should certainly take a run to Scotland and 
see sometlung of the country. I and my family have taken 
a house at Dunkeld for the summer. If you are in the 
neighbourhood, and care to look us up, we shall be most 
happy to see you." 

"Thank you very much. I shall be delighted," said 
Anthony, with a warmth which pleased Mr Flint a good 
deal, although he knew that it was only the expression of a 
reaction against the coldness of his relatives. 

*• A nice young fellow," he said to himself, when Anthony 
had quitted the office. " I didn't believe one bit in Sir 
David's message. Depend upon it, Master Paul Marillier 
has twisted it to his own ends. I have no great faith in 
that young man. I believe that he wants to get the estate 
for himself through that pretty grand-daughter of Sir David's." 

Anthony went back to his hotel, packed up his things, 
and prepared, with some misgiving of heart, to take his way 
to the North. Scarsdale was little known, and he had some 
difficulty next day in reaching his destination, for intending 
visitors usually ordered a cab beforehand at the railway 
station, and he had not thought of doing anything of the 
kind. He arrived at the hotel late at night, and was shown 
almost as soon as he had had his supper, into a charming 
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bedroom, which fronted the sea, and from which he could 
hear the water lapping on the sands. 

He flung the windows wide open as soon as he entered 
the room, and drew up the blinds. The moonlight flooded 
everything ; it was too beautiful a scene to be neglected. 
There was a verandah in front of the window : it ran almost 
round the house, with an occasional barrier of iron to 
separate the space allowed to one visitor from another's. 
He smoked silently by the window for some time, and did 
not particularly notice the voices of his neighbours, which 
fell distinctly upon his ear. After a time, however, he 
became just conscious of what was said. 

" Daddy, daddy," he heard a child's voice crying. " Oh, 
Daddy, can't you make it any better?" 

What a pathetic voice ! Was the child in pain ? Anthony 
could not help listening. 

'' My darling," said a man's voice — ^where had he heard 
that voice before? — "you break my heart! What can I 
do ? What can I do for you, my little boy ? " 

"*0h, daddy, it hurts so," said the child; and then there 
was the sound of pitiful sobbing, most terrible of all sounds 
to hear. 

" The doctor will be back soon, my child. He has gone 
to get the morphia ; that's the only thing that ever does you 
any good." 

" Yes, daddy. I'll be good— I do try, don't I ? " 

"You couldn't be better, Claudie." 

"And it's only for a little while. Even if it's never any 
better — it's only for a little while." 

Anthony was almost sure that he heard a sob— the sob 
of a strong man in distress. He wished that he had not 
listened, even involuntarily. He did not like to arouse the 
attention of his neighbours by drawing the blinds and 
shutting the windows, but he drew further back into the 
room, and was almost annoyed that he could still hear the 
child's voice which had a penetrating sweetness all its own. 
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*' Daddy, it doesn't seem to make much difference to me 
whether we are rich or poor, does it ? " 

** Don't say that, Claudie," said the man's voice, almost 
passionately. "Good God, if it makes no difference to 
you, what have I done ? " 

Anthony could not attach a meaning to those words, but 
he was struck by the intensity of the despair which they 
expressed. Surely, he thought to himself, here was a case of 
a man who had once, at least, loved wealth too well and 
thought that it would bring him all the good things of this 
world ; and now it seemed as if all his wealth were of no avail 
against the onslaught of physical pain suffered by his child. 
Anthony sighed a little to himself and waited, hardly know- 
ing whether to go or stay. Then he heard a different voice ; a 
whining, fretful, old man's voice which he did not like at all. 
" Is there never an end of the fuss you make with that 
child of yours, Paul ? I suppose he has a toothache or a 
legache or something. There's no possibility of getting to 
sleep at all." 

" He will be asleep presently. The doctor has gone to 
Scarborough to get him A sedative." 

" Let us hope he will bring back other things as well as 
sedatives." . 

" No more whisky, if you mean that," said the younger 
man's voice rather sternly. " We have had enough of that, 
if you please." 

" That is for me to say, young man. I'm not going to be 
dictated to by you. I'm not in your power, remember: 
you are in mine." 

"For God's sake don't say any more, Vandeleur: 
remember the child." 

" What do you call me Vandeleur for ? I'm not Vandeleur 
any longer — you forget that. Why don't you call me by 
my proper name ? " 

"There is no need in private to keep up a hateful pre- 
tence," said the younger man morosely. 
8 
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" There is no need, either in public or in private, for you 
to try to be my master," said the voice, alternately bullying 
and whining. '* I take my own way now, and I keep to it. 
I'm not going to have any interference. I shall drink as I 
please, and feed as I please, and neither you nor Leadbitter 
shall say me nay." 

••Oh, grandy, don't please!" said the little voice. 
"Daddy — don't quarrel — please don't." 

" Come to bed, Claudie. We will leave your grandfather 
to talk to the doctor when he comes back. Pain any better 
now?" 

••I think it is — a little weeny bit Daddy dear! will 
you carry me? Good-night, grandy." 

" Ah, it is always the way," said the old man, whining 
and gasping for breath. '' Never a word for the grandfather : 
all for yourself. It was just the same with that young fellow 
you talk about — ^Anthony somebody or other: he never 
came to see his grandfather — ^not he ! " 

•* Do you want to see him ? " said the father of the child. 

" I should like to see him some day. I should like to 
see what he thinks of his old grandfather — ^he, he, he. But 
it would be rather difficult to account for little Claude, 
wouldn't it?" 

••Claude belongs to me." 

••And I could ruin you both. I could bring you to 
starvation, if I chose." 

'•And yourself as well." 

Anthony knew the voice now. The colder accents were 
easy to recognise. It was when he spoke tenderly, cares- 
singly, that Paul Marillier's voice changed so as to be 
almost unrecognisable. Yes, it was Paul Marillier, and — 
apparently — Paul Marillier's little son, who was an invalid, 
(so Anthony pieced together the fragments of a history 
which he did not know) ; and — his own grandfather, Sir 
David Blundell. That whining, tyrannical, cruel, harsh old 
man, with his drinking habits and his wanton abuse of his 
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secretary — ^this was the master of Blundell Court, and the 
father of that Geoffrey Blundell, who had thrown up his life 
in England and gone to rough it in the backwoods ot 
Canada. Anthony thought that he could understand his 
father's action now. 

" Of course," he said to himself, " no man of spirit could 
endure that constant hectoring — ^that tyranny over body and 
mind: it must have been quite unendurable. Yet, curi- 
ously enough, I remember letters from him which breathed 
quite another spirit. I thought him a high-minded, fine- 
spirited old man ; and Mr Flint spoke highly of him too. 
I suppose he has been a hypocrite all his life. He has 
posed as generous and manly before the world, and indemni- 
fied himself by disgraceful tyranny in his own family — I've 
heard of similar cases, though I did not expect to find one 
among my own people. This explains why my mother 
would never speak to me of Sir David. She must have 
understood him: probably she had suffered at his hands. 
My poor mother! My poor father! It is evident that 
M^ never wished me to make acquaintance with Sir David 
Blundell of Blundell Court. I'll go about my own business : 
I shall not wait on his pleasure any longer. I daresay 
Marillier was quite right and knew what he was about when 
he warned me away. Poor chap ! I judged him hardly ; 
but he must have a terrible life, what with this curmudgeon 
of a relative and a poor little invalid child. But 111 go 
to-morrow morning." 

He went, without leaving his name or encountering Sir 
David Blundell or any member of his party, but Claude was 
amazed a few days later, to receive a tremendous parcel 
dated *^ Edinburgh," containing some tins of the far-famed 
" Rock," and also a box of exquisite roses and heliotrope. 
He was delighted ; and even Paul Marillier was pleased, 
but chiefly because he imagined that the flowers came from 
Doris Elliot who was spending the autumn in Scotland with 
her friends. 
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A LADY OF THE OLD SCHOOL 

A WEEK after Sir David's departure to Scarsdale, Doris 
also took wing, leaving Blundell Court in the hands 
of workpeople and decorators, under the superintendence of 
Mrs Bates and the butler. She was going to stay with an 
old aunt of her father's, Miss Penelope Elliot, who possessed, 
though for her lifetime only, an old stone house and the 
grounds belonging to it in Perthshire. Doris had been 
there once or twice before, and as she was genuinely fond 
of her aunt, she always enjoyed the visit, though at first 
sight it might have appeared as though a visit would be 
extremely dull. For " Aunt Penny," as Doris called her, 
an old lady, small and brisk, with the remains of consider- 
able beauty, and a great fondness for the fashions of her 
earlier days (she still wore a crinoline and a bonnet with a 
" curtain " and inside cap), lived quite alone and visited very 
little, although she was always glad to see the county folk, 
who came during the summer months with their visitors in 
order to have tea in Miss Penny's garden, and visit the place 
that was usually spoken of as ^* Miss Penny's Isle." 

Miss Penny's Isle really rejoiced in the name of " Keppoch 
Fort," and it was actually a small island, nearly covered by 
a good deal of ruined masonry, standing in the waters of a 
loch, which lapped the edges of Miss Elliot's garden. This 
island was almost all that remained to Miss Elliot, as the 
descendant of an ancient family, of a very large tract of 
wood and field, mountain and loch, which had once belonged 
to her ancestors. The grounds of the house itself were not 
very large, but they embraced an exquisitely kept flower 

garden, and a fern wood, which also sloped down to the 
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loch, of which Miss Penny retained the fishing and boating 
rights, as well as the proprietorship of the island and its 
ruined castle. There were traditions by the score about 
this castle, which had gained its name from the feats of an 
old chief, who had once maintained himself, his sons, and 
many of his clansmen, in this castle, against the attacks of 
an enemy, for a period of eleven months, at the end of which 
time he had been allowed to issue forth with all the honours 
of victory, and the fortress had been called by his name 
ever sipce. Now that the building was in ruins, and almost 
entirely covered by ivy and other creepers, it formed an 
admirable place for picnics, and as no one could land there 
without Miss Elliot's permission, visitors were in the habit 
of paying some little court to her as the owner of so pictur- 
esque a place. It was quite one of the excursions of the 
neighbourhood to go over the hills to Miss Penny's house, 
'' Moneymusk," to tea, and then, as was customary, take 
their places in the broad, flat-bottomed boat, which was 
moored at the landing-stage, and cross to the island, where 
they explored the ruins, or sat on the grassy banks until it 
was time to go home again. Occasionally these excursions 
were of a more elaborate nature, and then Miss Elliot was 
requested beforehand to allow her iguests to picnic on the 
island, bringing with them all provisions for a gipsy meal. 
And the old lady was always delighted to further their pre- 
parations by sending her servants to help, and by providing 
hot water, freshly-baked griddle-cakes and scones, and 
unlimited cream. It may easily be understood that Miss 
Penny was a very popular woman in the neighbourhood. 

She was very fond of young people, and liked nothing so 
well as to have some of them staying with her. Of all her 
guests her great-niece Doris was the favourite, but she had 
resigned herself to seeing little of the girl of late yearS) 
knowing very well that her grandfather desired her company, 
and that she was destined to be the future mistress of Blun- 
dell Court. This had always been looked upon as Doris's 
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fate, and Miss Penelope Elliot was not at all the woman to 
let her own desires stand in the way of duty, for she thought 
it eminently Doris's duty to reside with her grand£Either on 
the estate, which she was bound to inherit, and learn as 
much as possible concerning the management of the estate, 
the dwellings of the poor, and the maintenance of a large 
household, as Sir David was willing for her to learn. She 
was therefore sincerely distressed to hear of the turn which 
events had lately taken, for it was not long before Doris 
poured into her ears a full account of her own disgrace with 
Sir David on account of her refusal to marry Paul Marillier, 
and of the arrival from Canada of a new relative, who had 
more right to Blundell Court than she. 

" And do ye mean to tell me, my dear," said Aunt Penny, 
whose speech was always modified a little by the "gude 
Scots tongue," "do ye mean to tell me that Sir David, 
honest man, bears ye ill-will because ye were not disposed to 
marry with this secretary lad, or whatever he calls himself? ** 

" He is not a lad, Aunt Penny, he is a good deal more 
than thirty, I should think. I used to like him very well 
until he began to talk to me about love and marriage, and 
then I began to dislike him. But he — ^and grandpapa, too 
— always said that if I married him, love would come after- 
wards. Do you think that they were right ? " 

"Sheer doited folly!" said Aunt Penny. "Wait till ye 
meet a lad after your own heart, my bonny doo, and yell 
ken fine whether ye love hioi or whether ye do not" 

" I have never met anyone that I thought of in that way," 
said Doris, with a fleeting blush. 

"Your time will come," said Miss Elliot. " Ye're young 
yet, and yeVe a deal to learn. But I don't wonder that the 
men are beginning to hanker after such a pretty face, though 
it's the last thing I should tell ye, if my tongue did not run 
away with me. I must tell Tibby to look after her baking. 
We shall have a hantle of visitors before long." 

"Because I am here» auntie?" said Doris, laughing. 
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But Aunt Penny only shook her head, pointed one finger at 
her mockingly, and then tripped away to the garden where, 
with her petticoats tucked up and a monstrous sun-bonnet 
on her head, she looked fax more like a weeding-woman than 
the mistress of Moneymusk and the owner of Keppoch's Isle. 

Her gardening operations brought her that morning to 
the side of the garden which sloped most gently towards the 
loch, and where only a slight paling divided the garden from 
the fem-fringed banks of the fir-wood. Straightening herself 
for a moment after her back-breaking exertions, Miss Penny 
took a lengthened survey of the water, the island, and the 
banks, and discerned at last what she was always very much 
on the watch for — ^a trespasser ; a young man, it seemed to 
her, who was calmly whipping the water with a fishing-rod, and 
evidently preparing himself for a day*s sport. The sky was 
cloudy overhead, but it was an admirable day for fly-fishing. 
Miss Penny herself had some sympathy with the strayed 
angler, but she was a woman who stood upon her rights, 
and did not remember that she had given permission that 
year to any stranger to fish the loch. As it was not her 
nature to do things by halves, or to leave disagreeable duties 
to servants when she could do them herself, she promptly 
raised her voice in a shrill " Hi ! " of warning, and prepared 
with some difficulty to cross the low fence, which sank 
almost to the ground at the water's edge. 

The young man in the distance turned his head and sur- 
veyed her wonderingly. He supposed her to be some 
peasant woman of the district, possibly engaged for the day 
to weed the pretty garden which he could see from the place 
where he sat. The white walls of the house were half con- 
cealed by embowering shrubs and trees, but the garden pre- 
sented quite a blaze of colour, and Anthony Paignton, who 
had chanced upon the place quite by accident, thought it 
one of the prettiest spots which he had yet beheld. The 
still waters of the loch, the ruined castle on the island, and 
the background of purple hills filled him with a sense of 
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dreamy pleasure, and his rod had been more or less a pre- 
tence for mere sensuous enjojrment of the scene. Miss 
Penny would have been far keener at the sport than he. 

When he saw that the strange-looking woman in the sun- 
bonnet had scrambled over the fence, and was advancing 
towards him as quickly as her steps would carry her, he rose 
and went to meet her, raising his hat with the courtesy he 
had been trained to show to every woman, whether rich or 
poor. When the two came face to face. Aunt Penny was 
decidedly out of breath. But this gave her time to run her 
eye rapidly over the young man's face and figure, and to 
decide in her own mind that " he was a braw lad, a likely lad. 
She had not seen so well-favoured a lad for many a long day." 

" I came to tell ye," she began, still rather breathlessly, 
" that unless ye have gained the right to fish in these waters 
from the factor, Mr Graham, a very decent man, that lives 
down by Dunkeld, or from the duke himself, who has a para- 
mount right over all the lochs about here, ye are trespass- 
ing, and could be prosecuted for breaking the law, if the 
owner of the land saw ye, and were so disposed." 

" Indeed ! I had no idea of it. I am very much obliged 
to you," said Anthony, politely. '' I am afhdd I did not 
ask anyone for permission, for I had forgotten that any was 
needed. In Canada, where I come from, there are not 
such strict laws about fishing and shooting as there are in 
England." 

"From Canada, are ye?" said the old lady, surveying 
him with interest. " And are ye staying in the neighbour- 
hood, if I may be so bold as to ask ? " 

*'I am staying at Dunkeld for the present," said the 
young man good-humom-edly, "with a Mr Flint." 

" Ah, that will be the lawyer body, who has taken the 
house that the Murrays used to have," said Miss Elliot 
briskly. " I know him fine, and he will have his wife and 
his daughters with him too, maybe. You must tell them 
with my compliments that they are all to come up to tea 
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before the raspberries are done, and that the weather is just 
right now for a picnic on the island." 

" I will give your message," said Anthony, " if you will 
kindly tell me from whom I have the honour of conveying it" 

In his own mind he began to think that the old woman 
was a little mad : she looked so exactly like one of the 
labouring class, and spoke with so broad an accent (to which 
he was not yet accustomed) that he set her down as one of 
the servants of the house — one of the servants, perhaps, of 
whom he had read in fiction, faithful, but familiar, and apt 
to identify themselves with the family which they had served 
for many years. She might be, he thought, the housekeeper. 

"Yell say," said Aimt Penny, with dignity, "that it's 
Miss Elliot of Moneymusk and Keppoch's Isle that sends 
the message. And tell them too," she said, lapsing into a 
homelier style, "that I'll be blithe to see them, one and all, 
and any visitors that may be staying in the house, so that if 
ye're one of them I and my niece will hope to see ye too." 

" Thank you very much. I will give the [message with 
great pleasure," said Anthony, and taking the last words as 
a dismissal, he began to take his rod to pieces, and to prepare 
for instant departure. But Miss Elliot stopped him at once. 

" Eh," she said, as if in dudgeon, " but yell no be for 
packing up your traps so soon ? Any friend of Mr Flint's 
is welcome to fish here as much as he chooses." 

"But I thought," said Anthony, rather mystified, "that 
you said I must have permission from Mr Graham or from 
the duke?" 

"Ye can have what is better — the permission of the 
owner, and that's me," said Miss Penny. "But I don't 
wonder that ye should not think I had a right to invite ye, 
for with this old hood that I'm wearing, ye'd be likely to 
think that I was one of my own maids. I shall be very 
pleased if ye'U fish the waters all day long if ye like, and 
therell be lunch up at the house, if yell come in and take 
a bite, between one and two o'clock. " 
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"You are very kind," said Anthony, "but — " he stepped 
in some embarrassment He did not exactly know what 
to say. He was really somewhat taken aback by finding 
that this quaint old person announced herself as the mistress 
of the estate on which he stood, and perhaps he would have 
declined the invitation but for two facts, which tended at 
the moment to reassure him. 

For one thing, he caught sight of a magnificent ring, 
which Miss Elliot never removed from her left hand. It 
was a very fine sapphire, surrounded by diamonds, which 
flashed out brilliantly in the morning light. Weeding 
women, Anthony reflected, did not wear rings of that 
fashion, and after all he had been rather a fool not to recog- 
nise the dignity of her manner and the refinement of her 
wrinkled face ; and his last lingering doubt was removed by 
a fair apparition in the garden — ^a girl in a white dress and 
a shady hat, who, as soon as she caught sight of the old 
lady, stepped over the sunken fence, and advanced towards 
her, saying: 

" The factor is here, and wants to speak to you, Aunt 
Penny." 

" I cannot introduce you, sir," said Miss Elliot, looking 
with amusement at her visitor, whose doubts she had 
divined, "because I have not yet the pleasure of knowing 
your name." 

*^ My name," said the young man, raising his hat respect- 
fully, and holding it in his hand as he spoke, " is Anthony 
Paignton, and I shall be delighted to accept your kind invita- 
tion to lunch, if you will be so good as to give me some." 

"And this is my niece, Doris," said Miss Elliot, "so now 
we know each other. Doris, my dear, this gentleman is the 
fiiend of a fi-iend of mine, and we must make him welcome. 
But yell excuse me, Mr Paignton, if I have to get back to 
the house. I shall see ye when ye come in for your lunch," 
and she hurried away unceremoniously, regardless of the 
fact that she left the two young people together and alone. 
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CHAPTER XVI 

A KINDRED SPIRIT 

THE name of Anthony Paignton meant nothing to Doris. 
Owing to the quarrel between herself and her grand- 
father, she had never heard her cousin's name, and she had 
no idea that he was not called Blundell, like his grandfather. 
She therefore accepted the young man as a perfect stranger 
to herself, and probably an old friend of her aunt's, not even 
realising that it was only this moment that Miss Penny had 
made his acquaintance. Anthony was in a like condition of 
ignorance. He knew that Sir David had a grand-daughter, 
but he had never even inquired her name. They met there- 
fore as if there was no connection of any kind between them, 
although they were in reality first cousins, and possibly co- 
inheritors of the same estate. 

"Are you fishing?" Doris inquired. 
"I brought out my rod," the young man answered, 
" because it seemed a very good day. But I am not a very 
great angler, and I think it was rather an excuse for strolling 
about the hills. I am staying with some people in Dunkeld, 
who don't care much about long walks, so I came ofi* by 
myself early this morning." 

"You are staying with friends of my aunt's, aren't you?" 
said Doris frankly. 

"Yes, and she has asked us to come up to tea," said 
Anthony. "I hope they will accept the invitation. My 
friends are a Mr and Mrs FUnt and their family. Do you 
know them?" 

"No, but I have heard my atlnt speak of them. Isn't 
Mr Flint a solicitor, or something of that kind?" 
"'Yes, he has offices in London." 
123 
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"Ah, I have heard of him," said Doris carelessly. "I 
saw the girls at church last Sunday. I thought they looked 
very nice." 

" I was there too," said Anthony, " so I hope you saw me f " 

"Oh, I didn't notice you," said Doris, and then they both 
laughed happily, as though at the finest joke in the world. 

" But do you go all the way to Dunkeld every Sunday ? " 
the young man inquired. " Why it must be seven miles." 

" Yes, we drive," said Doris. " But it is not quite so far. 
It is only five and a half miles by the road. I daresay you 
have come over the hills, and that may make it seem longer 
to you." 

"Perhaps so, as I don't quite know my way. So you 
drive down every Sunday, and then back again to lunch ? " 

" No, we always have some lunch at the hotel, or else 
with friends," said Doris. " I think I heard my aunt say 
that she had promised to go to Mrs Flint's to lunch next 
Sunday. Then we go to an afternoon service and drive 
home to tea. Sometimes we bring people back with us, and 
then they walk home in the cool of the evening." 

"Your aunt does not object then to taking the horses out 
on Sunday ? I know that some people, especially Scotch 
people, are particular about that." 

"Yes," said Doris, hesitating a little, "I think Aunt 
Penelope stretches a point a little for the sake of getting 
down to church. You see she is an Episcopalian, and there 
is no other church nearer than Dunkeld. On wet days we 
sometimes go to a Scotch kirk close by. But when it is 
fine, we always drive to Dunkeld. Aunt Penny makes up 
for it by insisting that the horses shall have an entire day 
of rest on Monday. So we never go anywhere on Monday, 
because it is the horses' Sabbath day." Her eyes danced 
with laughter as she spoke, and Anthony laughed a little in 
return. 

" But I like your aunt's idea," he said with approval, " she 
is quite right. The animals ought to have one day of rest. 
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We were alt^ays very strict on that point on the farm where 
I lived when I was a boy in Canada." 

'^ Oh, 60 you come from Canada? " said Doris, with a sudden 
interest, which Anthony did not altogether understand. 

"Yes, I do. Perhaps you know someone there?" he 
asked, wondering why she seemed interested. • 

" Oh no," said Doris with reserve, " I know nobody in 
Canada. Did you like it ? " 

"Yes. I am Canadian bom," he said. "One has a 
splendidly free life out there. At anyrate I had when I was 
a boy. Later on I was sent to school and college, but I never 
lost my love for an out-of-door life, for the free sun and air." 

" I like that too," said Doris. " I should like to be out 
almost all day long. I feel it particularly when I am here, 
for the mountain air is so delightful. I think it must be 
like champagne. It exhilarates one as they say champagne 
does. But as I have scarcely ever tasted it," said Doris 
laughing, " I don't speak from experience." 

"Do you live here all the year round then?" said 
Anthony. 

" Oh no, I am only visiting my aunt, Miss Elliot. If you are 
not going to fish any more I think you ought to make an excur- 
sion to the island, Mr Paignton. Would you like to go and see 
the castle, for if you do, I shall be very pleased to take you." 

"I shall be delighted," said Anthony with alacrity. " I 
can't say that I have a very great enthusiasm for fishing." 

" It seems rather cruel, doesn't it ? " said Doris. " But I 
have rather a liking for it myself, although my conscience 
pricks me sometimes. There is very good pike fishing to 
be had in these lochs, and very little else. There used to 
be trout, but you know the pike eat up everything smaller 
than themselves, and I am sorry to say that the trout have 
almost entirely disappeared." 

"They are greedy fellows, the pike," said Anthony, as he 
followed her to the little shed, which formed a boat-house, 
and helped her to pull out the flat, heavy boat. 
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" Yes, there was scMne talk of trying to restock the waters 
a little while ago, but I don't know how they will manage it. 
It is rather exciting to fish for pike, you know. They fight 
almost as well as salmon. There is very good salmon 
fishing in the Tay at the proper season. You ought to 
come to Dunkeld then. Will you row, or shaU I?" 

**I will row certainly," said Anthony. Then with a 
glance at the oars he said, " surely you don't mean that 
you can row with these heavy sculls ? " 

" Oh yes, I can, though it is rather hard work. But you 
see it is such a little way to the island." 

*' What is the building on the island ? " Anthony inquired, 
** and why was it built there ? " Whereupon Doris gave him 
the full history of the castle and its former inhabitants, and 
the glory of the siege which it had sustained, and she told 
him about the Elliots and their relationship to the Border 
Elliots, and the ties existing between them and the local mag- 
nate, who happened to be a duke ; and by the time the story 
was done, Anthony thought that he had never heard such 
charming talk from the lips of any woman in the world, and 
he wished with unreasoning enthusiasm that she would go 
on for ever. They strolled about the island for some time, 
exploring every recess, and admiring the wild flowers and 
delicate ferns, which clustered in every sheltered comer, and 
in the course of conversation they discovered that they had 
a good many tastes in common and were, so to speak, 
kindred souls. In fact, it must be acknowledged that 
Anthony lost no time in falling violently head over heels in 
love with Doris, and that although she was naturally not so 
quick in making up her mind as be, she still declared to 
herself that she had never met before a man whom she liked 
half as well. He was older and cleverer than herself of 
course, and yet be was like a playfellow. She felt that she 
could amuse herself in his society and that she need not be 
afraid of his thinking her idle and fiivolous. In Paul's 
society she had always suspected him of feeling bored, but 
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Anthony Paignton was extraordinarily and delightfully in- 
terested in all that she said and did, and there was so much 
to talk about, that fishing was quite forgotten and they did 
not go back to the mainland until the first bell had sounded 
for luncheon, and Doris declared that they must hasten, as 
Aunt Penny did not like them to be late. 

" Isn't Aunt Penny charming ? " she said to him. " She's 
so original and so kind, and I must tell you that she was a 
great beauty in her day, and I must show you her miniature, 
painted when she was only eighteen. She has the gown still 
that she was painted in. I tell her I wish that the duke 
would give a great fancy ball, and that she would go to it 
dressed as she used to dress fifty years ago." 

"I can see that she has been very handsome," said 
Anthony. 

"The more you know her, the more you admire her," 
Doris went on. "And she is as hospitable as she can be. 
Nothing pleases her more than to have troops of visitors, so 
I hope you will tell your friends to come up very soon and 
have tea on the island, and we will do our best to amuse 
them. I am afraid the strawberries are almost over, so we 
cannot give them a strawberry tea." 

" I suppose not in August — " 

" Oh, in Scotland," she said, " we can generally give you 
strawberries through September, but it has not been a very 
good year. There are plenty of raspberries, however, and if 
you are like me and love pulling raspberries for yourself — " 

'*I love it above all things!" said Anthony. "They 
never taste so well if they are picked for you." 

"After lunch, then," said Doris, "we will go into the 
garden and eat raspberries. It is what I always do every 
afternoon while Aunt Penny has a little nap. I am afraid 
they are getting scarce too. Do admire my aunt's Japanese 
anemones. She is very proud of them, and I think they 
are so prettily .jranged against that background of green 
shrubbery." 
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Anthony looked and admired with a will. The whole 
place seemed to him ideally picturesque, and the house 
itself had a quaint old-world charm, which was especially 
delightful. His colonial eyes travelled with some amaze over 
the shelves of egg-shell china, with which the drawing-room 
walls seemed full. The hall was hung with specimens of 
priceless Nankeen ware and there were treasures of Crown 
Derby and Indian china in the dining-room and library. 
Miss Elliot was a great china fancier, as several of her 
ancestors had been before her, and the collection at Money- 
musk was in its way unique. To Anthony the atmosphere 
was delightful. The attractiveness to him consisted largely 
in the fact that although everything in the house was of its 
kind fine and costly, it was all old. There was scarcely 
anything that seemed new. The furniture was largely 
Chippendale, or ** Queen Anne '* ; the carpets and hangings 
had lost their primitive colours, and faded into exquisite 
tones of pink and amber. There was a faint odour of rose- 
leaves everywhere. At lunch he could not help noticing the 
extraordinary fineness and snowiness of the damask, al- 
though it was darned in places with a nicety, which made 
the dam almost ornamental. The silver and glass were all 
of antique fashion, and he noticed with some surprise that 
Miss Penny's wine was as excellent as her household ware, 
which was really saying a good deal. 

Miss Elliot at lunch time was a very different person fi-om 
the old woman, in a sun-bonnet, whom he had seen in the 
garden. She wore a brocaded silk, and a delicate lace 
fichu, fastened at the neck by a small diamond brooch. 
Her silvered hair was crowned by a picturesque arrangement 
of lace, and her hands displayed some of the wonderfiil gems 
that had been heirlooms in the Elliot family for generations. 
She always dressed in this fashion for the mid-day meal, 
which she made her dinner ; she explained to her visitor 
that she always dined in the middle of the day, and was too 
old to change, though she heard that in London folks were 
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getting later and later, and even took their dinner at nine 
o'clock in the evening — "and how they can wait so long 
for it is more than I can understand/' said the old lady. 

" It is an absurd fashion," said Anthony, with his young 
decisiveness. "And we certainly don't do that sort of 
thing in Canada." 

'*And will ye be making a long stay in Scotland, Mr 
Paignton?" Miss Elliot inquired, as the dessert was set 
upon the table, and the servants left the room. 

" I have no very fixed plans," he said, his brow clouding 
a little. "I came to England because I wanted to see 
what sort of a place it was, and I think that by and by I 
may take a turn in France and Italy." 

"Just making the grand tour, as it were," said Aunt 
Penny, "as every young man used to do in my young days. 
Yell get quite an educatipn that way, Mr Paignton, and if 
I were in your place I would prefer Italy beyond every 
country in the world, always excepting my own. For, as a 
great man has said — it was one, Matthew Arnold, was it 
not ? — ' the longer he lived the more it seemed to hi^i a 
waste of time when he went abroad to spend it anywhere 
except in Italy.' That's good authority for ye, as Mr 
Arnold was, as I have been informed, a man of taste." 

" I know some of his poetry," said Anthony. 

" Do you really ? " Doris interposed. " I thought — some- 
how I thought men never cared for poetry." 

"I don't like too much of it, I must confess," said 
Anthony. "But I read it now and then." He spoke a 
little shyly, as if he thought Doris might despise him for his 
literary tastes. But in reality Doris was extremely pleased, 
for she had always been a little snubbed on account of her 
preference for what her grandfather called " light literature." 
She came to the conclusion that Anthony Paignton and 
herself were very much alike, and she hoped that her aunt 
would often invite him to the house, and that she should 
see a great deal more of him. 
9 
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FIRST COUSINS 

MISS PENELOPE paid Anthony Paignton the com- 
pliment of saying that he was " an intelligent sort 
o' laddie,'^ and " nane sae ill-faured either/' from which 
Doris gathered that the young man had found favour in her 
eyes. The reverence with which he had regarded her 
treasured china and miniatures had impressed her. *' There 
are not many young men of the present day that care to look 
at an auld wife's stores," she said, with a significant shake 
of the head. '* They are one and all as ignorant as they 
know how to be." 

" But I don't think Mr Paignton knew much about china," 
said Doris. ''Of course, he was interested," she added 
hastily, fearing lest she had been unjust. 

" And how many do you suppose would be interested ? " 
said Miss Elliot grimly. " They just make a pretence of it, 
thinking to please me ; but I should know full well what 
they were aiming at. Now this young gentleman has a very 
pretty taste. Did ye no see how he picked out the best 
pieces in the drawing-room ? Oh, he has xrapabilities, that 
young man. I wonder who are his people ? Mr Flint will 
maybe tell us when we see him on Sunday." 

But on Sunday, when the expedition to Mr Flint's house 
w/is undertaken, Mr Flint himself was away, and as he never 
took his wife and daughters into his confidence in business 
matters, none of them could tell Miss Elliot what she wanted 
to know. '' He was very nice," Mrs Flint hastened to assure 
her ; *' and he seemed to be quite well off, and she was sure 
that he was of good family ; but she knew nothing beyond 
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these facts, nor did she know anything of any people of the 
name of Paignton.' 

"I thought maybe he was an old friend of yours," said 
Miss Penny. 

** My husband has known him a good while, I believe, and 
it was he who wanted him to come and stay with us. He 
would never have done that if Mr Paignton were not 
thoroughly reliable," said Mrs Flint, looking at Doris, and 
thinking of her daughters. " Mr Flint is so very particular." 

" Humph," said Miss Penelope, and said no more. 

But she expressed herself very plainly on the subject to 
Doris on the way home. 

" Does that woman think that I need her assurance as to 
young Mr Paignton's character ? What difference does it 
make to me if Mr Flint is particular ? I can judge a man's 
character without Mr !^int's assistance, I flatter myself. It 
was his forebears that I wanted to hear about : his kith and 
kin and manner of upbringing. But the most outstanding 
thing of all to Mrs Flint was the amount of money the lad 
had got, and the length of his pedigree." 

"You think well of Mr Paignton, Aunt Penny?" Doris 
asked, with the faintest possible smile and blush. She was 
glad to think so, for it was certain that Mr Paignton had 
singled her out very specially that afternoon, and Miss 
Elliotts eyes were sharp. 

" There's no hairm in him," said the old lady briefly, and 
said no more; but Doris caught her eyes fixed upon her 
curiously more than once during the drive homeward, and 
for the rest of the day she seemed wrapped in unaccustomed 
meditation. 

Anthony came unexpectedly next day and the day after, 
and every day on some feeble pretence of a message or a 
desire to fish the loch. His fishing generally ended by his 
ensconcing himself in the boat with Doris, and rowing her 
round the island, landing sometimes to find ferns and look 
at birds* nests, and returning to Miss Penny's house to tea. 
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where there were always fresh scones and griddle-cakes and 
honey and cream, and Miss Penny's benign presence over 
all Miss Penny had given in her allegiance, she did not 
care for Anthony's references at all, notwithstanding the fact 
that Mr Flint kept carefully out of her way ; she liked the 
young man for himself " in his own recognisances," she said, 
and she did not need anybody to tell her whether " the lad " 
was respectable or not. 

It was possible that Mr Flint had his own reasons for 
keeping out of the way. He was a wily man, and he knew 
a good deal about the Blundell family. He was well aware 
(though his wife and daughter were not) that Doris Elliot 
had been accounted Sir David Blundell's heiress in the days 
gone by, and he had ascertained the fact that Anthony did 
not know her by name. It was plain enough also that Doris 
did not know him either, unless, as Mr Flint sometimes un- 
justly suspected, she was hiding her knowledge for the sake 
of attracting him to her, in which suspicion he showed how 
little he knew or understood of Doris Elliot's nature, for she 
was candid and simple-minded almost to a fault. 

Anthony lost no time in his wooing. In ten days he had 
made his intentions so evident that everyone was watching 
with considerable amusement for the next turn of events. 
Those of the neighbours who knew Doris's history wondered 
whether the young man was aware of her position, recking 
little that her position had been completely changed during 
the last few weeks. But nobody liked to mention the sub- 
ject to Anthony. It might look like accusing him of fortune- 
hunting, and pleasant though he was he showed a touch of 
reserve or even hauteur now and then which deterred people 
from taking liberties with him. And for some days, he, ab- 
sorbed in the present, did not think of telling Doris anything 
about his kinsfolk in England, who had in reality produced 
only a painful [impression upon his mind. He told her 
much of his mother and his Canadian kinsfolk, and these 
narratives of his early youth took up a good deal of time. 
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while Doris reciprocated by memories of her schooldays, 
and sedulously avoided mentioning Sir David. But this 
avoidance of painful subjects could not last long. The 
more the two young people became interested in each other, 
the more they yearned for each other's sympathy in the per- 
plexities of life. And thus the unconscious fact of silence 
ended, but not before Anthony had spoken his mind. They 
had landed on the island one evening, and had stood look- 
ing, almost in silence, at the water, listening to the curlew's 
cry, and basking in the golden sunshine of a warm 
September. When they had been silent for some consider- 
able time, Anthony drew a long breath and said — 

" It is a pity to think this summer will so soon come to 
an end." 

"It is indeed," said Doris, "but there will be other 
summers." 

"Not like this one, this is the summer in which I have 
come to know you. I cannot tell you what a difference this 
knowledge makes to me. The world seems changed since 
I came here." 

"Why?" 

"Why? Oh, because I love you, Doris." 

He had not meant to say so. He had meant to woo her 
a little longer before he spoke; and he looked at her 
anxiously as if deprecating her anger. But he was thankful 
to see she did not look angry. The colour had risen in her 
beautiful face, but she stood perfectly still — so still that he 
almost wondered whether she had really heard. 

" You are not angry with me for telling you ? " he ven- 
tured, drawing a little nearer, and hesitatingly placing one 
of his hands on hers. " I don't want to vex or distress you ; 
but I couldn't Siold my tongue any longer. Still — if you 
forbid me to speak — do you ? " 

She was obliged to answer, for he paused, bending 
towards her eagerly to catch the slightest murmur from her 
lips. Very softly she whispered the word " No." 
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'' You do not forbid me ? Ah ! that is sweet of you. I 
have a thousand things to say. First of all, I know I'm not 
in the least worthy of you : I am not nearly good enough. 
You ought to marry a prince among men, darling, and I am 
nothing of the kind." 

" I shouldn't like you at all if you were,** said Doris, 
recovering the power of speech. 

" Do you like me at all as I am then ? " 

" Yes, just as you are." 

" You like me a little ; can't you love me a little too ? 
You don't suppose that I can be content with being merely 
liked?" 

"You go so fast," said Doris with a rosy blush. 

" Not too fast, do I ? Don't you really think you could 
learn to love me, Doris?" 

" Oh, yes, I don't need to learn, I do love you, Anthony." 

" My own darling ! " 

He became still more daring, for he now put his arm, 
half-timidly at first, round her, and then bent down and 
kissed her first on the cheek and then upon the lips. And 
from that moment he knew that she loved him, for she 
would never have let him press his lips to hers unless she 
were willing to become his wife. 

Then for a time came the everlasting duet of lovers ; the 
questions that they always ask. " When did you love me 
first?" "What did you see in me?" "Have you ever 
loved before, and shall you ever love again ? " And then 
with joined hands, like children, they went smiling to Aunt 
Penelope. 

"What!" Miss Penny cried. "What's all this about? 
Why, you've not known each other more than three weeks or 
so ! And how can ye tell whether ye'll not weary of one 
another in a month ? " 

"We know quite well we shall not," said Doris indig- 
nantly, and Anthony looked at her adoringly. 

" I am very much afraid that Doris may get tired of me," 
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he said, '< because there is not anything wcnth caring about 
in me ; but if I tired of her — ^why I should be worse than 
an infidel." 

** Ay ! ye think so ? " said Miss Penelope, and then she 
sat for a moment or two without speaking, gazing at the two 
young people, while her right hand fingered nervously the 
sapphire ring upon her left hand. " I mind," she said at 
last in a very gentle voice, " that someone said much the 
same thing to me when I was a slip of a girL'' 

*' And did he change, auntie ? " Doris asked. 

'* No, my dear, no : he died. This is his ring that I wear 
for ever in memory of him. If Anthony Paignton loves you 
as my lover loved me, Doris, you will be a happy woman." 

*' There shall be no woman happier: no woman better 
loved," said Anthony. 

" Eh, well ; I'm fain to hope that may be so. But all 
the same, Mr Paignton, it's very little we know of you, and 
I think it beseems you to give me some account of yourself 
and your powers of providing a home for my great-niece. 
And there'll be her grandpapa to settle with too, and by all 
accounts yell not find him so easy to deal with as myself." 

"I think I can satisfy you both," said Anthony, with 
modest pride, and then he told her of his income, which 
was a good one, and of the land which his mother's people 
had bequeathed' to him, and how he hoped to make a home 
for Doris in England, if she liked England best Miss 
EUiot listened and approved. 

"But it's no my consent yell be needing," she said. 
" It's Doris's grandpapa that ye'U have to tackle first of 
all." 

" Where is he. I'll go to him at once." 

" Nay, man, that won't do. He's a bit of an invalid and 
b staying at some seaside place. Ye must write to him or 
let me write." 

*' I thought that you were Doris's guardian," said Anthony 
in a rather crestfallen way. 
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" Nay, Doris has lived with her grandpapa since she was 
quite a little thing," said Miss Penelope, '* and she would be 
living with him still if the auld fule — begging your pardon, 
Doris — hadn't taken into his head that he wanted the girl 
to marry a man who was in the house as his secretary. 
Secretary indeed 1 It's my belief the man was nothing better 
than a servant." 

"Shameful ! " cried Anthony, but Doris shook her head, 

" You are putting it too strongly, dear auntie : he was a 
gentleman and a cousin of ours you know. But I could not 
possibly bring myself to like him well enough to marry 
him. And grandpapa was rather unreasonable — at least I 
thought so, because he did not consider it necessary that 
one should love the man one married. He said love would 
come afterwards." 

"Then were you troubled about it? Did your grand- 
father make you imhappy? Did he want his own way?" 

" Oh yes, indeed he did. He made me very miserable 
-^he was so angry with me. And then he was taken ill, and 
I was kept out of his room, and he went away to the seaside 
without even letting me say good-bye to him." 

"What tyranny!" 

" He's a masterful man," said Miss Penelope ; " and he's^ 
had his own way a deal more than was good for him, but 
hell have to bend his proud will now, I'm thinking, if he 
means to see Doris any more. But I warn you, Mr Paignton, 
that if Doris does not marry to please him, hell not leave 
her a penny, and as for me, the greater part of my income 
dies with me, and the house and land go back to my own 
family." 

" I shall be glad to take Doris without a penny. I shall 
be only too thankful to get her. I would rather take her 
for herself, just as she is, than if she were mistress of a 
forttme ; for then I xmgjM not be able to siunmon up courage 
to ask her." 

" More foolish you," said Miss Penny, with unexpected 
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swiftness; "for if ye love one another, what does it matter 
which of you has the money ? " 

"Well, we shall not have a great deal in any case," said 
Anthony laughing, " for Vm not a rich man, although I think 
I have a sufficient income." 

" It's not a bad thing that you didn't come six months 
ago," said Miss Elliot reflectively, " for then I misdoubt that 
you would ever have had a chance of her. She was sup- 
posed to be an heiress then, but her grandfather has another 
heir now, and seems to have changed his mind.'' 

" Grandparents in England seem to be odd people," said 
Anthony. " I must tell you that I have a grandfather in 
England, with whom I am not on very friendly terms." 

"Have you really, Anthony?" said Doris. "You never 
mentioned him." 

" It's rather a sore subject with me," Anthony answered 
frankly. " I never knew anything about him imtil a few 
months ago; my father quarrelled with him and went to 
Canada, married an^ settled there, and died before I was 
bom. My mother went back with me to her own people, 
and I was brought up by them — the kindest, dearest people 
in the world." 

^** That's very interesting," said Miss EUiot. "And it's 
not unlike another story that we know of, Doris. Well, go 
on, Mr Paignton. And did you come to England in order 
to see your grandfather?" 

" Yes, I did, and I discovered on my arrival that he did 
not want to see me, that, in fact, he practically refused to 
see me, or to acknowledge the relationship." 

" The story is different, Aunt Penny," said Doris, " because 
grandpapa ^was very anxious to see Ais grandson, who was 
coming also from Canada." 

" It's an odd thing that two people should be in the same 
predicament," Miss Penny said. "Two grandfathers ex- 
pecting grandsons from Canada, but your grandfather, whose 
name, I suppose, is Paignton, like your own — " 
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*'I beg your paidon/' said Anthony colouring. '*I 
didn't tell you that his name was Paignton. In fiu:t I have 
always borne my mother's name." 

** And your &ther and grand&ther — ** 

''Their name was Blundell. My grandfather is Sir 
David Blundell of Blundell Court My full name is 
Anthony Paignton BlundelL" 

Miss Elliot sat as if petrified, staring at him out of stony 
eyes. But Doris rose up suddenly, with a scared white face, 
and drew back trembling. 

"Anthony, what do you mean? My grandfather's name 
— ^my grandJEather is Sir David Blundell too. Are you the 
grandson that he expected from Canada ? " 

''Are you Sir David's grand-daughter?" Anthony 
retumed. 

They looked at each other for a minute or two, and then, 
moved by the same impulse, held out their hands. 

" We must be first cousins, whatever else we are," said 
Doris, with a tremulous smile. 
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CHAPTER XVIII 

ANTHONY EXPLAINS 

SOME time elapsed before all the facts of the case 
could be elucidated, and the two young people found 
plenty to talk over while Miss Penelope reflected with a 
chuckle of amusement on the astonishment that this engage- 
ment would cause to Sir David and all his friends. She 
had no very great friendship with Sir David; she had 
always thought him domineering and a little selfish in spite 
of his many good qualities. Perhaps, also, she had resented 
his entire appropriation of Doris, as soon as she was old 
enough to be an agreeable companion. It seemed to Miss 
Penny that Doris should have been allowed to spend some 
months every year, if not even half the year, with her 
father's sole surviving relative. But Sir David h«d seen 
differently, and had argued, with some show of reason, on 
his side, that if Doris was eventually to become the mistress 
of Blundell Court, she had better reside with him, and 
niake it her home from the beginning. Miss Penelope had 
acquiesced, but all the original objections to the scheme 
came back to her when she realised that after all these 
years Sir David had changed his mind, and had become 
exacting and tyrannical. The fact that a grandson had 
appeared on the scene was no reason why he should entirely 
disinherit Doris, or insist upon her marrying a man whom 
she did not love. It would be something of a knock-down 
blow to him, she reflected, when he heard that Anthony and 
Doris were engaged. 

On the other hand there was the possibility of his disin- 
heriting both his grandchildren. Of course, this was an 
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unlikely thing to happen, but she did not think that it was 
impossible. He had lately seemed so changeable, so harsh 
and unloving that she began to think him capable of any- 
thing. It would require considerable tact to write him a 
letter which should break the news to him and yet not 
offend him irremediably, and Miss Penny retired to the 
library to think about it, and left the young people in undis- 
turbed possession of the drawing-room. 

Doris had hesitated a little when they were first left alone, 
and said rather reproachfully : " Oh, Anthony — ^why didn't 
you tell me before ? ** 

"Well, as a matter of fact, it never occurred to me. I 
did not think the matter one of very great importance. If 
Sir David did not choose to be friendly either with my father 
or myself — well, I can do without him very well, thanks to 
my mother's people — thanks also to my own upbringing,'* he 
added laughing, "for I think I could earn my bread as a 
working man ? " 

"But it's a very serious thing really," Doris urged. 
" Perhaps you have not seen Blundell Court and don't know 
what a beautiful place it is." 

"I have heard of it," he answered gravely. "But I am 
not prepared to chuckle to any man for the sake of a house 
or an estate." 

"But was it chuckling to come and see him?" said 
Doris, her eyes wide open with astonishment. 

" I came all the way from New York for that purpose, 
Doris— or at least partially for that purpose. But you see 
when I reached Liverpool I was told that he did not want 
me." 

" That is what I cannot understand," Doris said. " Surely 
you must have misunderstood." 

"No, Mr Marillier made it exceedingly plain." 

"Paul Marillier? He met you? Oh, yes, I remember 
hearing that he had gone. But surely he did not say that 
grandpapa did not want to see you ! " 
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** He did indeed, Doris. He said so distinctly and unmis- 
takably. He said that my father had offended Sir David in 
the old days and that he had never even heard of my existence 
nntil lately, and that it was useless for him to pretend an affec- 
tion for a grandson whom he had never seen ; therefore he 
thought it better for both of us that I should stay away." 

Doris's face expressed immixed surprise. 

"I can't imderstand it," she said. "I wish you could 
see Mr Marshall, the vicar of our parish, for I know that he 
had a good deal of conversation with grandpapa on the 
subject, and grandpapa seemed so pleased that you were 
coming to England, and to think that the name of Blundell 
was not extinct." 

Anthony shook his head hopelessly. 

" It is a muddle," he said, " and the message must have 
been confused in the telling. But that is what I under- 
stood Marillier to say — and upon my word, Doris, he did 
say it, and there is no mistake about that." 

" Then probably," said Doris, " the message he brought 
hack from you was equally — untrue." 

" What message did he bring back ? " 

"He told grandpapa that you had other things to do, 
and other friends to see, and that you could not be 
bothered to come to a quiet country place, especially if 
grandpapa were ill. It was a very ungracious message, and 
I am afraid, from what I heard, that it was that which 
helped to make grandpapa so ill." 

" I hope not," said Anthony, rather sceptically. ** I 
should not have thought that he was the man to be 
particularly grieved over a rude message. Not that I ever 
sent it," he hastened to say, " for I was very much taken 
aback by being told that my grandfather would not see 
me." 

''I am afraid it is so," said Doris, "because after he 
was taken ill the nurses used to tell me that he talked 
about you constantly, and seemed so deeply hurt that you 
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would not oome. I'm afraid we all thought you very hard- 
hearted and unkind." 

"But my dear Doris, you don't think so now surely? 
You see, do you not, that there was an entire misapprehen- 
sion somewhere or other, and that I was ready — ^nay, eager 
to come to Blimdell Court as soon as I arrived in 
England." 

*' Yes, I see that, and I am very glad of it," said Doris. 
" Lam afraid that it was Paul Marillier who was to blame." 

" Hum ! Well, I don't know," said Anthony. " Possibly 
Mr Marillier understood the nature of the man with whom 
he was dealing better even than you or I." He thought, 
as he spoke, of the conversation that he had overheard in 
the room adjacent to his own at the Scarsdale Hotel. He 
thought of the old man's brutal indifference to the child's 
suffering, and of his fretful, angry words, of his craving for 
drink (which probably his secretary kept a secret from the 
world) and of the evident mtdignity of his disposition. He 
thought to himself that women were easily deceived, and 
that probably Doris did not understand her grandfather's 
character at all. 

*• My dear," he said to her very gently, " I think we can 
get on quite well without Sir David's assistance, and as he 
has been very inconsiderate to me, and very exacting and 
tyrannical to yourself, I propose that we should have as 
little to do with him as possible." 

" But oh, dear Anthony ! " said Doris, her eyes filling 
with tears. "You don't know what grandpapa has been 
to me ! Ever since I was a little girl I have lived with him 
and been his constant companion. We used to have such 
lovely rides together, and he always consulted my tastes 
and inclinations in everything. People used to say that I 
had an ideal grandfather : he was so kind, so gentle, and 
yet so manly with it all. You should hear the vicar and 
his wife speak of him ! They are his very old friends, you 
know — and all the people roimd about, and the tenants — 
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everyone says there was never a nobler or kinder-hearted 
man than Sir David Blundell in the world ! '' 

'* Well," thought Anthony to himself, ** there must have 
heex^ some extraordinary change in the man, if that was 
once the case. I should certainly never take him now for 
a model character." He added aloud : '' A man is often 
kind to his descendants when they are children, Doris; 
but the moment they grow up, and attempt to cross his 
will, his real nature shows itself. I am afraid that was the 
case with Sir David. So long as you were absolutely imder 
his thumb, he could be kind and generous, but, you see, 
the moment you strike out a line for yourself, he becomes 
utterly unreasonable." 

** He has seemed rather unreasonable lately, I must 
own," said Doris with a sigh. "I expect it is only his 
illness that makes him fretful and exacting. I wonder, 
Anthony, that you did not try the experiment of coming to 
see him, in spite of all that Paul Marillier said." 

Anthony looked embarrassed. 

"Mr Flint did advise me to try that method," he said. 
'* Mr Flint, you know, is the lawyer who has been acting 
for me before I knew who and where my grandfather was. 
Yes, Mr Flint told me that I had better see him for myself." 

" Then why didn't you ? " said Doris. 

Anthony laughed. " Well," he began, rather reluctantly, 
" I suppose I must make a confession. I heard that he was 
at the Scarsdale hotel, and I went there without telling any- 
one except Mr Flint that I was going." 

''Oh, Anthony! Did you really ? And did you see grand- 
papa, and was he better ? But how is it you never mentioned 
it?" 

*' I never saw him," said Anthony. ** I almost wish now 
that I had persevered, but-^he more I think of it, Doris, 
the more, after all, I am puzzled. Who is the child called 
'Claudie,' or 'Claude,' who is staying with your grand- 
father at present? " 
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"Of course, that must be Paul Marillier's little boy," said 
Doris, her eyes lighting up. "Oh, I am so glad! Paul 
must have told grandpapa all about his early imprudent 
marriage, and this little cripple child. I often tried to per- 
suade him to do so, but he was afraid that grandpapa would 
be angry. Now doesn't that prove what I say ? Instead of 
accusing him of secretiveness and deceit, as Paul feared^ 
grandpapa has forgiven him, and made him bring the little 
boy with him to the seaside in order that his health may be 
improved. I really think that is very kind and nice of 
grandpapa, don't you?" 

Anthony hardly knew how to answer. "But is Paul 
Marillier your grandfather's adopted son ? " he asked. 

"Oh, no, he is a cousin. But he never addresses grand- 
papa as anything but Sir David." 

"Well, why does Marillier's boy call Sir David his grand- 
father?" said Anthony, in the tone of one propounding a 
problem. 

"Does he?" 

" He does indeed. I heard him." 

Doris looked down, and it seemed to Anthony that she 
turned a little pale. 

"I don't know," she said hesitatingly, "unless it is, 
Anthony, that grandpapa has adopted him instead of you or 
me. 

"That may be the reason," said Anthony, pondering over 
the suggestion, "but in that case one would think he would 
be kind to the poor little chap." 

"Anthony, tell me what you saw and heard," said Doris. 
" I don't quite imderstand your way of speaking. Do tell 
me what happened when you went to Scarsdale." 

Thus adjured, Anthony gave her a full account of his 
arrival at the hotel, and of the conversation he had heard in 
the next room. 

"You will say I ought not to have listened, Doris," he 
said apologetically, as he concluded his recital " But the 
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fact was that I heard a good deal without realising that there 
was anything private about the conversation. You know you 
always hear a good deal of talk going on about you when you 
are at a hotel, and you don't notice it particularly. Then 
when I began to realise that it was Paul Marillier's voice 
that I heard, and that this old man was veritably Sir David 
Blundell, I was really too much stupefied to move." 

" Oh yes, I understand. And, of course, it was not really 
a private conversation," said Doris, " though I daresay grand- 
papa would not have been so cross if he had known that 
anyone was listening. I fancy he is in the habit of being a 
little impatient with Paul sometimes." 

"He was more than impatient," said Anthony shortly, 
" or if he was impatient at all, it was with the child's suffer- 
ings, and the faUier's sympathy for them. And I must say 
'^ijthat that strikes me as rather brutal." 

" Oh, don't say so, Anthony," said Doris, in a tone of real 
distress. "You can never really understand what people 
mean, unless you see their faces while they are speaking, 
and understand their ways. I daresay grandpapa was half 
joking £dl the time." 

" He didn't sound to me like joking," Anthony persisted, 
" And if it were joking, I should say it was a very poor kind 
of joke. But there, dearest, never mind. I don't want to 
distress you. There is only one thing I wanted to ask. 
Why should Marillier address Sir David as Vandeleur, or 
some such name as that ? " 

"Vandeleur?" 

"Yes, I am quite siure that he called him by that or a 
similar name." 

Doris listened with uplifted eyebrows, and seemed to 
reflect. Then suddenly she clapped her hands together, and 
burst out laughing. 

"Oh, how silly we are ! I believe there is an old uncle, 
or grandfather, or something, with whom Claude lives in 
London. Grandpapa must have invited him to come too. 

lO 
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Why, you dear silly boy, it must have been this relation of 
poor Paul's wife. They were all very common people, I 
believe, and very likely he was scolding Paul, and gnimblixig 
about the boy; I believe he did so very often, for Paul 
implied as much. Oh, what a ridiculous mistake to suppose 
that this old Mr Vandeleur was our own dear grandfather ! 
Believe me, 'Anthony, you never heard Sir David speak 
at all." 

"Well,'' said the young man, his brow clearing, "that is 
a possible explanation of the mystery, which I certainly 
never thought of, and I should not wonder if it were true. 
Then, Doris, I may say honestly that the man who was 
speaking was an unmitigated brute, who seemed to me to be 
half drunk. I did not like to say so to you before, but if I 
have been such an idiot as to mistake this old man for my 
grandfather, I will make the most humble amends in my 
power. You will forgive me for the mistake, will you not ? " 

*^ I will forgive you on one condition," said Doris, " that 
you go back to Scarsdale as soon as ever you can, and see 
my grandfather for yourself." 

"That is exactly what I will do," said Anthony, in a tone 
of resolution. "And we will ask your Aunt Penelope not 
to write to him, but to let me plead my cause for myself." 
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A SECOND VISIT 

ANTHONY was as good as his word. Before the week 
was out he had bidden Doris a temporary farewell, 
and had betaken himself to Scarsdale. Mr Flint, to whom 
he had confided all the circumstances, was very wishful for 
him to go, and said that it was highly probable that he had 
been entirely misled in his opinion of Sir David, and that he 
would find his grandfather a much easier person to deal with 
than he had imagined. 

" I never could understand your prejudice against him," 
he remarked, " for Sir David has long been regarded as a 
gentleman of the highest character, and the most generous 
and kindly disposition, and I apprehend that it has been his 
illness only which has made him seem harsh and unreason- 
able. If you go to him now, tell him frankly who you are 
and why you have come, and also why you have stayed 
away so long ; and then ask his consent to your marriage 
with Miss Doris Elliot. I should not think that there would 
be any difficulty." 

Anthony was of the same opinion, for it seemed to him 
that he must have made a ridiculous mistake, and that it 
was incredible that Sir David should be angry with him any 
longer, when he knew the reason why he had stayed away. 
Surely, also, the announcement of his engagement to Doris 
would please the old man. 

Before he left Dunkeld, he asked Doris to show him a 
photograph of her grandfather. Doris produced a very fine 
cabinet photograph, in which Sir David was represented as 
sitting at a desk, with a pen in his hand, and his face turned 
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apparently towards the spectator, so that a full view of it was 
visible. It was, as it is ordinarily termed, " a speaking like- 
ness " ; that is to say, the attitude was perfectly natural, and 
one might have imagined that the person represented was 
just about to speak. Anthony observed it carefully, noting 
with interest the fine outline of the face, the well-shaped, 
pleasant eyes and mouth, and the snowy hair and beard, 
which came out extremely well in the photograph. 

"It is a good face," he said, "and I should say that he 
was a kindly man at heart, although he has been a little bit 
overbearing lately. But, as you say, Doris, that may come 
from the irritability of illness. Well, I shall soon be able to 
judge for myself." 

He gave back the photograph to her, having impressed 
the face very firmly upon his mind. For he had a curious 
feeling with respect to the tidal of events in which he found 
himself involved. For one thing, he was beginning to have 
a profound suspicion of Paul Marillier, and he was not sur- 
prised to find that Mr Flint shared his feeling, although the 
old lawyer was too cautious to commit himself to any 
damaging statement. But the more he thought over the 
matter, the more he was convinced that Marillier had kept 
him out of the way for purposes of his own, and it occurred 
to him as quite possible that the old man was much more 
childish in reality than Doris knew, and that Marillier had 
taken advantage of his decrepitude to force his own &mily 
and relations upon him, and endeavour to exclude his 
grandchildren. He said to himself that he would get to the 
bottom of the matter before he left Scarsdale, and he told 
Doris that he should probably remain at the hotel for a few 
days. 

" But of course I shall write and let you know how I am 
getting on," he said. " I shall write every day, and you will 
write too, won't you, my darling? I am not a very good 
hand at letters myself, as my friends know to their cost. 
By the way, I ought to have written before now to Julian 
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Courtney to tell him of my good luck. I sent him a line 
when I was in London, and I hoped to have seen him here 
by this time. But even if he came to England I suppose he 
would not know exactly where to find me. Yes, I must 
write to him as soon as I have time.'' 

" You have plenty of time here, haven't you ? " said Doris. 

" Time ! Not an instant ! I want all my time to look at 
you, and to talk to you, and to hear what you have got to 
say. I haven't time for anybody else when I am in your 
society, that is why, you see, I must get away from you 
when there is anything to be done." 

"And luck go with ye!" said Miss Penny, advancing 
upon them at that moment, as they walked among the 
Japanese anemones, "and I hope yell bring Sir David to a 
better mind. I would never have believed him capable of 
so much foolishness." 

" When he sees Anthony, it will be all right," said Doris, 
with a firm belief in her lover's power of subjugating every 
human heart that he came across. 

So Anthony made a second visit to the Scarsdale hotel, 
but this time, being warned beforehand, he sent word for a 
vehicle to meet him at the station, and arrived at the hotel 
therefore shortly before dinner. 

"And now I wonder what I had better do," he said to 
himself. " I suppose Marillier won't be very glad to see me. 
However, I think I had better go down to dinner, even if 
the sight of me does give him a nasty jar. I wonder how 
that little kid is. I must not forget to give him Doris's 
present" For Doris had induced him to put a parcel of 
her own into his portmanteau — a parcel labelled " Claude," 
although Anthony assured her that by doing so she made 
matters a little more difficult for him. For how could he 
explain that he knew that such a being as Claude existed, 
unless he confessed — ^which he did not want to do— that he 
had once visited Scarsdale and overheard a conversation 
between Paul and his fiiends. 
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"Oh, never mind," said Doris. "Paul knows that I 
know all about Claude, and he will only think that I told 
you to give the parcel to him. You need not explain any- 
thing. You may give Claude my love — although I have 
never seen him, and you must be sure and give grandpapa 
my best love too.** 

"Not your very best," said Anthony, "your second best 
You must give me your first best love, you know ! " And 
so with laughter and many words, they discussed the matter, 
and finally said "Good-bye," little guessing how much of 
pain and sorrow and anxiety would intervene before they 
saw each other's face again. 

Anthony's room was not the same one that he had 
occupied on his previous visit, and of this he was rather 
glad, as it obviated the likelihood of his hearing any more 
conversation not intended for his ear. As he dressed for 
dinner, he looked at intervals out of his window, and noted 
with admiration the grand sweep of the bay, the blue tint 
of the foam-fringed waves, and the fine groimds which had 
been laid out upon the clifif in front at the hotel. Even as 
he gazed, he saw a little procession coming up the broad 
walk, which led to the hotel door. There was a bath-chair, 
in which was seated a man of more than middle age, with a 
green shade over his eyes, beneath which little could be 
seen except the square white beard, which Anthony remem- 
bered so well firom the photograph that he had seen. 
Beside him walked a tall spare man, in immaculate frock- 
coat and top hat, which, although somewhat out of place in 
a remote country district, seemed to imply the wearer's 
position as the invalid's medical man. Then, behind the 
bath- chair, but at some little distance from it came a more 
pathetic sight — a flat bed, somewhat like an ambulance in 
shape, pushed from behind by a strong countryman, and 
containing a white-faced, golden-haired little lad, whom 
Anthony had no difficulty in identifying as Paul MariUier's 
little son. Badly as he had begun to think of Paul Marillier, 
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he could not help but be touched by the sight of the fother 
keepmg step with the slow progress of the invalid carriage, 
and looking down upon and occasionally addressing a word, 
to its pale occupant. There was no difficulty in ascertaining 
whether Paul loved his son. It was shown by his every 
gesture, his every movement, it might even be conjectured 
that his love for Claude was the one passion of his life. 

Anthony watched them pass into the hotel, and con- 
sidered gravely whether it was wise to confront Marillier 
before he made any attempt to see Sir David for himself. 
For he was naturally courageous and high-spirited, and he 
could not imagine that Paul Marillier would do him any 
substantial harm, even if he spoke ill of him to his grand- 
father. Surely Sir David would not be so weak as to be 
guided entirely by his secretary : surely he would be able to 
judge for himself. 

His doubts on the subject caused him to ask a question, 
which seemed of trivial importance, of one of the hotel 
clerks, whom he met in a corridor, and to whom he had 
spoken on his first arrival. 

"Sir David Blundell is here, I believe?" 
" Oh yes, sir. Sir David Blundell and suite." 
" Consisting of — ^? " said Anthony, with a smile. 
"Consisting of his physician, his secretary, his grand- 
son — adopted grandson, we believe, sir — ^and two men 
servants." 

"There is also a Mr Vandeleur staying in the hotel, is 
there not?" 

" Oh no, sir, no one of that name is here. I don't think 
we have ever had anyone of the name of Vandeleur." 

Anthony stared for a moment. " No one of the name of 
Vandeleiu: ? " he said slowly. " Oh but for a night perhaps. 
— Probably you have had visitors for a day or a night only, 
whose names you have not known." 

" Oh no, sir. That is quite impossible ! " said the clerk. 
"We have had nobody whose name was unknown to us/' 
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*' You remember that I was here a few weeks ago ? " said 
Anthony. 

"Perfectly, sir." 

"There was then a gentleman of the name of Vandeleur 
in the hotel, or calling upon someone in the hotel." 

" Of course we cannot be answerable for callers, sir, but 
no one of that name was staying in the hotel at the date 
you mention." 

Anthony was more puzzled than ever. " I begin to think 
my ears must have deceived me," he said to himself. 
" Possibly I misimderstood some nickname or pet name — 
still I hope and trust that the old reprobate who was abus- 
ing Paul Marillier in the next room to my own did not 
happen to be Sir David Blundell. I suppose I shall find 
out in time." 

The hotel gong for dinner sounded through the house, 
and as the place was very full, Anthony found himself 
almost the last of a long procession winding into the dining- 
room. He was placed at the end of a long table, occupied 
by guests who had not notified their intention of requiring 
a small and private table all to themselves. After a little 
delay, he saw the persons whom he had expected to see — 
Paul Marillier and the doctor. They sat at a small table 
laid for two. Evidently Sir David and the invalid child 
took their meals in their own rooms. Anthony studied the 
faces of the two men for some time before they perceived 
him. He did not altogether dislike the face of his grand- 
father's secretary. It was not a bad face, but it was 
strangely worn, and almost ghastly. As a matter of fact, 
Paul looked extremely ill. His eyes would have been lost 
in hollows of purple shadow had they not gleamed so 
brilliantly, but there was a feverish unrest in every glance. 
It seemed to Anthony that from time to time he looked 
nervously over his shoulder, as though he heard or saw 
something which other people could not hear. 

"He has the look," said Anthony to himself, deeply 
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interested in his study of character, "of a haunted 
man." 

The doctor interested him less. He had seen faces 
before which were of the same type, and he did not admire 
it There was plenty of cleverness, subtlety and shrewd- 
ness, but it seemed to Anthony that there was no moral 
strength. It was a clever, crafty, unscrupulous face, and he 
was sorry to think that his grandfather was in the hands of 
two such men as these. 

It was not until the middle of the meal that Paul 
Marillier perceived him. He then, in turning his head, 
suddenly caught Anthony's eye. His nerves must have 
been extremely unstrung, for he immediately gave a great 
start, turned white as death, and clutched the doctor by the 
arm. Then, recovering himself, he laughed, but still with 
that ghastly whiteness of the lips. Anthony guessed that 
he was pointing him out to the doctor, who also turned and 
surveyed him, not with any agitation, but with a curious 
shrewdness, which showed that he was forming hii^ own 
conclusions. It seemed to Anthony, even while he nodded 
a formal greeting to Marillier, that he was encountering 
enemies instead of friends. 
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CHAPTER XX 
Anthony's grandfather 

"TT rHAT'Sto be done ?" said Paul MariUier to the 

V V doctor. From the time they had seen Anthony 
at table, they had scarcely said a word to each other. The 
same doubt assailed them: the same unspoken fear. Sir 
David's grandson was by no means welcome : his appearance 
surely boded evil to them both. After the meal they went 
as by common consent out of doors : in the darkness of the 
garden on the cli£fs, it seemed to them as if they were safer 
than they were in the glare of the electric light inside the 
hotel 

" We cannot do anything imtil we know what he has come 
for," said the doctor. "I wish you were not so jumpy, 
Marillier. I must prescribe for your nerves." 

" Keep your prescriptions to yourself," said Paul roughly. 
" If you could do Claude any good, I should be more 
inclined to believe in them." 

'* I relieve his pain sometimes, which is as much as any- 
body can do. You know, surely, that it is a hopeless case." 

" I don't believe you. I shall call in another doctor. I 
shall take him away to London, and put him under a 
specialist. I have the money now." 

" Money will not do everything." 

" It goes a long way towards it. Would I have done all 
I have done, if I had not hoped for a recompense? Wks 
not Claude's case more important to me than all the world 
beside?" 

" What ! more than Doris ? " 

'* Yes, more than Doris — more than any woman. Women 
154 
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are alike. I can find fifty women as beautiful as Doris, but 
I shall never have another boy like Claude." 

"Oh well," said Dr Leadbitter, not unkindly, "don't 
torment yourself like that. I spoke of the ultimate 
end. After all, what are we ? Condemned criminals, every 
one : all of us waiting for the death appointed for us. I 
have no patience with persons who talk of chance. We are 
the victims of an appointed fate ; but we are as little the 
sport of chance as we are \h<&prot^is of Providence." 

" You did not mean what you said, then ? " 

" I mean that Claudy will always be something of an 
invalid," said the doctor, rather evasively. " He will neyer 
get strong, and there is likely to be a succession of these 
formations in the hip-joint with the recurrent attacks of pain. 
Nobody in the world could tell you more than that. Come, 
be reasonable : if we can't cure the little chap, we can at 
anyrate provide against his su£fering more than is absolutely 
necessary. You are able now to afford him all possible 
alleviation and that is something, surely. He suffers less 
than he did in London." 

" Yes, I believe he does. That is something, as you say. 
For God's sake, do your best for him." 

It was noticeable that the two men, both cynical and 
selfish by nature became, as it were, humanised as soon as 
the subject of Claude and his illness was raised between 
them; The child, with his load of pain, was like a benedic- 
tion to them both. If anything could have redeemed them 
from the blatant materialism which had been the curse of 
their lives, it would have been the existence of Claude and 
the exquisite beauty of his innocent little soul. 

"Well, about this young man," said the doctor, after a 
pause in which Paul Marillier had breathed a heavy sigh. 
" What on earth is he here for ? " 

"That is nothing, " said Paul, gloomily, "to the problem 
of his last visit Why on earth did he come, for one night 
only, and vanish next morning ^hout leaving a trace 
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behind? He had the next room to ours, by some unlucky 
accident — the room opening on the verandah. I am 
inclined to think that he heard us speaking — ^and — smelt a 
rat. He was off without trying even to see Sir David, whom 
he had probably come to visit" 

** Well, I've got a different theory," said Leadbitter. "He 
may have come now to see his grandfather, but I've a notion 
that he did not come for that purpose at all on the other 
occasion. He probably had heard of the place casually — 
perhaps he had some little game of his own of which we 
knew nothing about. He arrived, and then discovered, to 
his disgust, that he was under the same roof with his 
respected grandfather and his grandfather's party. Not 
wishing his errand to be known — there may have been some 
girl in the case — he took wing next morning and hoped 
that we should never hear anything about it, which pro- 
bably we never should have done if I had not been in the 
habit of perusing the visitors' book." 

" Your theory may be correct, but I am not sure. I had 
some conversation with him at Liverpool, and he struck me 
as a very sober-minded youth. I cannot imagine him in 
adventurous paths." 

"He's young, and he's new to England. You never 
know what to predicate of men who don't come to London 
until they are three or four and twenty. They break loose 
from all restraints." 

"Sometimes. But even on that theory, what brings him 
here now ? " 

" Oh, he has come to visit Sir David now. You must 
coach the old man." 

" Do you mean that we must admit the young fellow to 
his room?" 

" I think we must. People will begin to say we shut him 
up too much. There will be a talk of * undue influence ' by 
and by." 

Paul shrugged his shoulders impatiently. " He's growing 
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absolutely unendurable. Talk about my influence! I've 
lost the little I ever had. He threatens me all day long, 
and frightens Claude half out of his wits." 

"He's afraid of me, though," said the doctor, grimly. 
" He thinks that if he oflfended me, I might poison him. 
And I told him the other day that I would get him shut up 
in a home for inebriates or a lunatic asylum, if he did not 
treat me civilly. That brought him to his bearings." 

" You had better talk to him, then," said Paul, wearily. 
'* Tell him what to say and so on. Don't let him drink 
beforehand." 

" What do you want him to say ? " 

" Oh, that the communication should have been made to 
him when his son died, and that after four and twenty years 
it is useless to expect that he can look upon him as a grand- 
son. His plans were made years ago, and he cannot alter 
them and, as he's an invalid, he does not wish to be 
bothered. That will do the trick, I think, and probably 
the young man will go away in a rage." 

'^Had you not better try to head him ofif altogether? 
See him first, and ask his business, while I am talking to 
the old man." 

**Then we had better go in," said Paul, in a peculiarly 
spiritless manner, '' or he may be stealing a march upon us 
now." 

'* What's the matter with you ? " said the doctor, glancing 
keenly at him. "You seem hipped, out of spirits. Re- 
member we must play the play out to the end." 

" And when ¥rill the end be ? " 

*'When the old man dies, I suppose. And really, I'd 
sooner help him on his way to Paradise than see you going 
round with such a melancholy face. Let me tell you that 
you make a fool of yourself by giving way to low spirits. 
People are beginning to talk about you. I heard one idiot 
of a woman remark to another that you looked as if you 
were burdened by the memory of a crime 1 " 
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Paul laughed harshly. 

" She was not such an idiot as you seem to think/' he said. 

Then they turned and went indoors together. 

Meanwhile, Anthony had made an exploration on his own 
account. From his portmanteau he had fished out Doris's 
gift to Claude ; and holding it carefully in his hand, he en- 
quired of the servants whether it were possible to see the 
little invalid boy that night. He wa^ shown the door of a 
sitting-room, and was told that Master Marillier seldom went 
to bed before ten o'clock at night, because he slept so badly. 
Anthony recognised the room as one in the corridor where 
his own room had been situated on his first visit. 

The girl lefi; him to find his way, and alter a moment's 
hesitation, Anthony knocked at the door. He thought that 
a weak voice bade him " Come in," so, after another pause, 
he did as he was told. Having seen Marillier and the 
doctor stroll out into the garden, with their cigars, he had 
hoped to find the little boy alone. 

Claude lay on an invalid couch, and Anthony noticed, 
almost at once, that every appliance by which his position 
could be changed or means of amusement ajQTorded him had 
been provided with the greatest possible care. The little 
fellow was cared for as if he had been a prince. The only 
thing wanting seemed to be a woman's presence; but as 
Anthony afterwards learned, Paul Marillier had an objection 
to women nurses. He preferred to do everything for Claude 
with his own hands. 

The boy's wasted face was very pathetic, but the smile in 
his blue eyes was bright. 

"Did you want my father?" he asked politely. '*He 
hasn't come up firom dinner yet" 

"No, I wanted to see you," said Anthony* "I had a 
message for you and a present from Doris." 

The boy nodded intelligently. " I know who Doris is," 
he said, " and I used to think I should like her very much, 
but I am not so sure now." 
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" You could not help liking her if you knew her. Shci 
sends you her love, and hopes you are better; and she 
asked me to give you this little parcel as a present from her." 

** That's awfully kind of her," said the boy. " I have so 
few people to make me presents, you see. Of coiurse, daddy 
gets me everything I want, so there's not much room for 
presents, is there ? A present that you don't expect — that's 
the sort of present I like best of all." 

"This is one that you didn't expect then," said Anthony, 
smiling. " Shall I cut the string ? " 

Claude gazed delightedly as the white paper was imfolded. 
Doris's presents were very simple things ; but she had asked 
Aunt Penny to help her, and Aunt Penny had sent the 
quaintest gift of all. It was a Chinese puzzle, made of ivory, 
enclosed in a nest of boxes, fitting one into another. It had 
occupied more than one generation of children for hours at 
a time, and it would probably afford the invalid boy as much 
enjoyment as it had given to others during the course of the 
last fifty years or so. Then there was a foreign cup and 
ball, which had come from Paris, and some boxes of sweets, 
and, last of all, a book of fairy-tales. 

" Are these all from Doris ? " 

" From Doris, and her aunt, Miss Elliot." 

" And from you ? " 

" Partly— a little bit." 

It was he, in fact, who had i»x)vided the sweets and the 
fairy tales. Claude looked up at him, as if in wonder, while 
his face broke into smiles. 

"You are all very, very kind," he said. "And I like 
Doris very much in spite of anything people may say about 
her." 

" No one who knows her can say anything against her," 
Anthony observed. 

" Really, I'm glad of that; I like people to be nice and 
good, don't you? Will you have a chocolate? They are 
nearly as good as the sweet things somebody sent me in a 
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parcel a little ivliile ago. I don't know who it was. Do you 
think it was Doris?" 

" It might have been." 

" Or was it you ? " said Claude, watching the young man's 
face, and, catching at some tell-tale expression there, he 
clapped his hands gleefully. " It was, I know it was ! But 
you did not know me then, did you ? How could you send 
them to me?" 

Anthony coloured like a girl. " I had been here once," 
he said, "and I thought it would be pleasant for you if you 
had something new to amuse you. I'm a sort of relation of 
yours, you know. My name is Anthony Paignton Blundell, 
although I am generally called Anthony Paignton only. 
Why, what's the matter, my dear boy ? " 

For Claude had put down the box of sweets and turned 
suddenly white. For a minute or two he did not answer 
but looked at Anthony helplessly, and as if in appeal. 
Then he said, earnestly, though in a very faint voice, — 

" I wish you would go away." 

"Go away?" 

" Away from this place. Some of the people here don't 
like you. I have heard them say — nasty things. Do— do 
go away ; because you have been so kind." 

Anthony listened in a kind of stupefaction. It seemed as 
if the boy were warning him against some unknown danger ; 
and yet, what danger could there be ? 

" I shall not be staying very long," he said ; and at this 
answer, the boy's face brightened again. 

" I should like you to stay, myself, you know," he said. 
" It is only other people — ^people who don't know you, and 
don't know Doris either. You must not mind my telling 
you. And you won't tell anybody what I said, will you ? " 

" It was very kind of you to tell me," said Anthony, " and 
I am very much obliged to you. Now I must say good-night. 
I will not repeat what you have said to me. Shall I give 
your love to Doris, when I see her again?" 
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He stooped and kissed the white forehead, and he found 
the tears in his eyes when he got out into the corridor again. 
" Poor little chap I He won't be long for this world 1 " he 
muttered to himself. 

He went straight to his room, for he thought it too late at 
night to attempt to see Sir David, whom he intended to 
approach formally. When Paul Marillier, after looking in 
vain for him in smoking-room and billiard-room, went to his 
own apartment, he was startled by his son's radiant face, and 
not at all well-pleased by the story that Claude poured into 
his ear. 

" Daddy, come here and see what pretty things I have 
got." 

** Who gave you these, Claude ? " 

" A lady that you know, daddy. You told me I should 
see her some day — DorisP 

" Doris ! But she is not here ? " 

" No, a gentleman brought them : he said his name was 
Anthony something — with Blundell at the end of it. Daddy, 
I was frightened for a minute. I thought he was the person 
that I have heard you and the doctor talking about some- 
tunes, the person you dislike so very much." 

" I did not know you had ever heard me speaking of him, 
Claude." 

" Oh yes, daddy, sometimes. But now that he is here, 
yon won't quarrel with him, will you ? Because he is really 
very nice, and it was he that sent me the roses and the 
sweets a little time ago. Wasn't it very good of him ? " 

Paul made an inarticulate sound of something like assent. 
He scarcely knew what to say. To be kind to Claude had 
hitherto proved a sure road to his heart, but it was an 
unexpected occurrence that Anthony Paignton should 
assume the rdk of benefactor. He wished more than ever 
that the young man had stayed away. 

However, he did not like to vex Claude, so he admired 
the presents and pacified the child's mind, assuring him 
II 
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that Anthony Blundell was a very admirable person, and 
that it was somebody else, somebody quite different, whom 
he and Doctor Leadbitter disliked. Whereat Claude was 
made happy, and slept peacefully in his little bed, clasping 
his new toys to his heart. 

It was nearly mid-day before Anthony made any advance 
to his grandfather. He then sent in his card, and asked for 
an interview. In a few moments Marillier came out, and 
met him in the hall at the hotel. They exchanged civil 
greetings, but the manner of both men was extremely cold. 
" You wish to see Sir David Blundell, I understand ? " 
"Yes, certainly I do." 

" I met you at Liverpool, Mr Paignton, and I discharged 
myself there of a painful duty. I assured you then that it 
was useless for you to visit Sir David, as he did not wish to 
make your acquaintance." 

" Quite so," said Anthony. " But I h^ve reason to think 
that there may be some misunderstanding. Miss Doris 
Elliot, Sir David's grand-daughter and my cousin, assured 
me that he manifested a great desire to see me and showed 
pleasure at the thought of my arrival." 

Paul flushed suddenly, and answered with sombre dis- 
pleasure in his tone. 

" Miss Doris Elliot makes a mistake. Perhaps you are 
not aware that she is not in her grandfather's favour at 
present, and therefore it is very unlikely that she should 
know his opinions or state of mind better than I do myself. 
I have been constantly with him during the last few months, 
and I know precisely what his feeling is with regard to your 
projected visit" 

"If my visit were simply for civility's sake, I should of 
course abandon it, after what you say," returned Anthony. 
" But unfortunately, I am not able to do so. I have im- 
portant business with Sir David, and I must intrude upon 
him whether I am welcome or unwelcome." 

"If you will state your business," said Paul after a 
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moment's pause, " I shall be very happy to lay it before 
him/' 

" Excuse me. I had rather state my own business to my 
grandfather. You seem to forget, Mr Marillier, that there 
is a tie of relationship between Sir David Blundell and 
myself." 

** I do not forget it, but I regret to say that you will find 
it no advantage to you in dealing with Sir David." 

" Nevertheless I should prefer to see him for myself." 

Paul bowed and turned away. 

" I will see whether he is able to receive you now or at 
some future time," he said; and Anthony accordingly 
loitered about the hall and the wide staircase for fully half 
an hour. At the end of that time he was accosted by the 
doctor, who came lightly down the stairs, and insisted upon 
shaking hands with him. 

*^ My dear sir, I am most happy in making the acquaint- 
ance of Sir David's grandson. I wish I could say that my 
patient was fit to receive visitors. But his nerves are in 
such a distracted state, that I really would not advise you 
to visit him at present. Could you not postpone your visit 
to some future day ? " 

*< I am afraid I could not," said Anthony, looking rigid 
as a statue carved in stone. He was begiiming to grow 
angry at the obstacles put in his way. " I mean to see my 
grandfather as soon as possible, and I must really protest 
against the way in which my time is being wasted. If I 
cannot see Sir David now, will you kindly fix an hour for 
the interview?" 

" Would six o'clock in the evening suit you ? " said the 
doctor, smilingly. 

And Anthony answered that it would. 
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CONSPIRACY 

AT six o'clock, Anthony was admitted to Sir David's 
room. 

It seemed to him that the interview had been probably 
delayed, but he laid aside his vexation when he was actually 
admitted, and looked about him with interest. The room 
was darkened by blinds and curtains, and Sir David sat in 
an old-fashioned chair with side-wings and a little canopy, 
so that his face was almost entirely in shade. His eyes also 
were defended from the light by a green shade, which 
Anthony was informed was rendered necessary by the state 
of his eyesight The result was that his features were barely 
visible, but the shape of the square, white beard and the 
shock of snowy hair recalled Doris's photograph of her 
grandfather to Anthony's mind. 

The doctor introduced him with an excess of affability 
and an ingratiating smile, and then took up his position at 
a writing-table. Anthony, finding that Sir David said 
nothing, felt called upon to make the first remark. 

" I am very grateful to you for consenting to receive me," 
he said, " for I am afraid that after so many years in which 
you did not even know of my existence, you can hardly look 
upon me as a grandson." 

" It matters little to me whether you call yourself my 
grandson or not," returned the old man, in husky, savage 
tones. " I don't want you. You will get nothing out of 
me. I shall do what I like with my own." 

" Pardon me, sir, I never thought of getting anything out 
of you," said Anthony, in some astonishment. " I have 
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sufficient for my own needs. I proposed a visit to you in 
the first place simply out of a feeling of duty ; but as you 
did not wish to see me — " 

" I don't wish to see you. I don't want anything to do 
with you ! I can't understand why you have intruded upon 
me in this way." 

Anthony's face flushed ; but a new idea entered his mind 
at that moment, and he stared open-mouthed. The voice, 
the manner of speech, were such as he had heard before. 
They were the voice and speech of the man who had 
mocked at Claude's suflferings and vituperated Paul Marillier 
in the room next to his own, on the occasion of his previous 
visit to the hotel. This was the man whom Marillier him- 
self had addressed as " Vandeleur." 

" What are you gaping at ? " was the next question — ^and 
Anthony was impressed with the coarseness, the roughness, 
the want of refinement in the harsh, grating voice, just as he 
had been before. " If you want anything, say it and be off 
with you : I have no money to give you, and I don't know 
why you should thrust your presence upon me in this 
uncalled-for way." 

" I shall certainly not do so again," said Anthony. " But 
on this occasion, I came to see you on business. I have to 
tell you that I have been staying in Scotland, where I came 
across Miss Doris Elliot at the house of her aunt, near 
Dunkeld. I have come to know my cousin very well, and 
to love her : and I think she loves me in return. She has 
promised to be my wife, and — " 

There was the sound of a crash, as if a chair had been 
overturned. 

In another moment, Paul Marillier appeared upon the 
scene, his face pale, his eyes blazing with wrath. It seemed 
to Anthony as if he had been purposely hidden behind a 
screen, to hear what was said, without appearing to be 
present. He walked up to the old man and laid his hand 
upon his arm. 
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" Do you allow this, sir ? " he asked. " Do you approve 
of this young man — ^this adventurer — ^approaching you with 
this story. Is it a pleasure to you to hear that he has 
wormed himself into the afifections of that foolish girl, Doris, 
who is already engaged to me ? I beg of you to order him 
out of your room, and never to speak to him again." 

"Look here, Paul Marillier," said Anthony, hotly, "I 
shall be obliged to you if you will let me speak to my grand- 
father as I please. It is not for you to interfere. I have 
heard of you from Doris, and I know how she has been per- 
secuted on your account." 

*' Doris is going to marry Paul," said Sir David, roughly. 
" You needn't come to me with tales of your love-making. 
She may say what she likes, but she'll marry Paul next 
month, and that's all about it. And as for you, young man, 
get out of my room, and don't you show your face here 
again. My grandson ! how do I know that you are my 
grandson? You may be a lying impostor, and anyway, if 
you are the son of Geofifrey, you are the son of a man who 
was a disgrace to all who knew him ! " 

"I beg your pardon, sir. You yourself wrote letters 
stating that you honoured him, and forgave him freely for 
every cause of ofifence, because he had retrieved his char- 
acter and reputation." 

" Oh, I know better than that," said the old man, wagging 
his head from side to side. " That's an invention like all 
the rest of your tales. Turii him out, Paul : kick him out, 
doctor. I don't see why you let the insolent blackguard 
come into my room at all." 

" If you were not my grandfather, sir — By Heaven," said 
Anthony, quivering with honest rage, ** I can hardly believe 
that you are my grandfather at all! Sir David Blundell 
was at least reputed to be a gentleman ! " 

He walked straight out of the room in his anger ; and a 
strange silence fell upon the three men who were left 
behind. Sir David cowered in his chair with a frightened 
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look : Marillier and the doctor looked at each other, a world 
of covert meaning in the eyes of each. 

"This won't do," Leadbitter said at last. 

" What do you mean ? " 

"The yomig man will give us trouble if w^ don't look 
out." 

" He is giving us trouble now : I don't see what you can 
do to hinder it." 

" You're an ass, Paul. We must get him out of the way 
— ship him ofif to Canada again, or something. We aren't 
safe so long as he goes about saying this kind of thing." 

" No," said Paul, with an ashen face. '* I know that. 
We are not safe at all. But what can we do ? " 

Leadbitter was silent. He looked down, with a malevo- 
lent expression upon his sallow features. Paul cast himself 
into a chair, and hid his face in his hands. 

"It can't be true," he said. "Doris engaged to that 
fellow! She shall never marry him. You — " he said, 
fixing his eyes upon Sir David — ^^yau must prevent that." 

The old man groaned and swore softly to himself. It 
was evident that he was alarmed, and the doctor glanced at 
him impatiently. 

" You surely don't expect any help from him, do you ? 
You are sadly mistaken, my good friend, if you do. No, 
we must help ourselves." 

"How?" 

" Come out with me, and let us talk a little. It is no 
use discussing these things before a third person, more 
especially such an imbecile. The way in which you played 
your part, sir, was utterly objectionable and out of 
character. Have you no dignity at your command? " 

"I wonder that you expect it," said Paul in his ear. 
" Come away and let me hear what you propose." 

They left Sir David in charge of a man-servant, and went 
out of the hotel together. Dr Leadbitter continued to have 
an objection to speaking of secrets within four walls. He 
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always said that you could never tell whether there was not 
a listener behind each door. If he had been at home 
when Anthony had previously visited the hotel, there would 
have been no quarrelling in Claude's room with open 
doors. 

He took Paul by the arm and drew him down the path 
which led to the sea-shore. And not until they were far 
away from the possibility of being overheard, did he begin 
to speak. 

" This must not go on. You vriU have to silence that 
young man." 

" How can he be silenced ? " 

"That is for us to decide. Usually, a man can be 
silenced only in one way." 

"Don't talk of violence ! " 

" I won't talk of it, my dear Paul, if you are so very 
whimsical ; but there are occasions when it is well to use 
it — with caution and prudence, be it understood." 

" Leadbitter, if you are talking of — murder, I tell you I 
won't — I can't have it — " 

" We are not talking of murder. By no means. You are 
always so very hasty, my dear boy. We are talking of 
means by which Mr Anthony Paignton can be restrained 
ftom blurting out his conviction that Sir David is not Sir 
David at all; and from marrying the very woman upon 
whom you have set your heart.". 

Paul winced. "He shall not marry her," he cried, 
clenching his hand. 

" Very well. So I say. I want you to marry her, and 
to become the master of Blundell Court. But there is only 
one way of managing that. Mr Anthony Paignton will have 
to disappear for a time. He can come back by and by : 
there will be no harm done — perhaps. But he can't be 
allowed to spoil our little game." 

" I can't imagine what plan you have got in your head, 
Leadbitter. It strikes me that you will find it pretty hard 
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work to silence Paignton in any possible way. You can't 
shut him in a lunatic asylum ; you can't ship him off to 
Canada against his will — " , 

" Ah, but one can do a good deal, if one uses all one's 
opportunities," said the doctor, with a sly smile. " If you 
will leave it to me, I will manage it." 

" Without — ^violence ? " 

"Without unnecessary violence. Certainly without 
bloodshed or death. You may be quite calm on that 
score. It wouldn't be advisable for us to be mixed up in a 
murder case, so you may rely upon my discretion. Only 
you will promise to leave the matter to me ? " 

" Do as you like if only you get him out of my way. 
Even when he is gone, I don't see how you will get Doris 
to marry me." 

"Oh, that will not be so difficult as you think. No 
woman likes to think herself deserted— especially for another 
woman. We will play upon Miss Doris's jealousy by and 
by. Believe me, I have plans in my head which your slower 
wits cannot compass, my dear Paul. Up to this point, you 
have shown a good deal of ingenuity ; but I now perceive 
that your invention is giving way." 

" I wish you would tell me what you are going to do." 

" I shall do nothing of the kind. But I will tell you one 
thing — that I shaD want some money — say, two hundred 
pounds." 

•* You are always wanting money, you bloodsucker ! " 

" Now Paul, no pretty names ! I'm going to help you to 
the best of my ability : and if I help you, you must take the 
trouble to be civil. You must let me have the two himdred 
after dinner, in notes and gold, if possible ; and I promise 
you that if I don't use them in the way I have thought of, 
I will honestly return them to you. Isn't that a fair 
offer?" 

Paul agreed in a surly manner. But he repeated his 
injunction that Anthony Paignton was not to be hurt in any 
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way. Apart from his own dread of murder, he could not 
quite forget the kindness which Anthony had shown his 
child 

The two men walked quietly back to the hotel. The 
doctor lingered a little in the hotel garden, and Paul, look- 
ing back, saw with surprise that he had lifted his hat and 
addressed himself politely to Mr Anthony Paignton, who at 
that moment was also on the point of entering the house. 

''Excuse me, Mr Paignton. One moment. I have 
something to say — something very important." 

"Surely there is nothing to be said," retiuned Anthony, 
looking very stem. 

"Indeed, Mr Paignton, there is a good deal — though 
perhaps not here, and not now. The fact is I am charged 
by Sir David to ask you to overlook the little ebullition of 
temper with which he favoured you in his room this after- 
noon. His nerves are so weak just now, that he is very 
easily irritated and overcome ; and your somewhat — perhaps 
— abrupt communication of the fact that you had asked your 
cousin's hand in marriage, put an end to his self-control." 

" So I should suppose," said Anthony, in his grimmest 
tones. 

"But he did not mean one half he said. And Mr 
Marilli^s sudden passion was caused by much the same 
thing — ^not, of course, by your claiming your relationship to 
Sir David, but by your announcement of your engagement. 
Mr Marillier had adored Miss Elliot for years, and Sir 
David was very anxious for the marriage : you can imagine, 
therefore, that you inflicted a severe shock upon them 
both." 

"I can understand that; but it is no excuse for bad 
manners," said Anthony relaxing a little. 

" Well, well I you should make excuses for your old 
grandfather, Mr Paignton. You see he is old and feeble. 
At anyrate, he is extremely sorry for what has occurred ; 
and he begs me to state that he hopes you will be so kind 
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as to remain here for a day or two longer, so that he may 
have the opportunity of talking the matter over when he is 
more composed." 

** If he is so set against my marriage with Doris, is there 
any use in talking things over ? " 

"Ah, Mr Paignton, I see you are inclined to bear malice. 
Come, will you not make allowances ? Let me go back to 
Sir David and tell him that at least you will remain over 
to-morrow and see him again." 

Anthony hesitated. He had a strong sense of personal 
dignity, and he felt that his grandfather had insulted him. 

"I do not wish to bear malice," he said, with some 
hesitation. " But I must say that I felt my grandfather's 
remarks very keenly. Still, as you say, he is an old man — 
and if he really wishes me to return — " 

" He does indeed, Mr Paignton. May I not take him 
the assurance that you will stay on ? " 

And Anthony, rather against his will, consented ; where- 
upon Dr Leadbitter thanked him profusely, and disappeared 
almost immediately into the interior of the house : probably, 
as Anthony thought, to convey to Sir David the news that 
his grandson was staying for a day or two longer at the hotel. 
But, if Sir David ever got the news, it was not conveyed to 
him exactly in the way which Anthony might have desired. 

Later on in the evening, as he was strolling about in the 
garden, he noticed the doctor in close converse with a 
rough-looking young man who he remembered to have seen 
in attendance upon Sir David. They walked down to the 
beach together, and were there joined by a stalwart fisher- 
man, with whom they held close consultation. Anthony, 
sitting idly on a bench near the edge of the cliff, wondered 
a little what they could find to talk about. It was a curious 
thing, he thought, that Dr Leadbitter, who was probably an 
intellectual man, could find subject for conversations with 
servants and fishermen. There was some incongruity with 
his position, thought Anthony, in this kind of association. 
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He stayed indoors for the greater part of the next day, 
expecting a summons from his grandfather; but to his 
surprise none came. He saw the doctor in the afternoon, 
and was informed that the conversation of the night before 
had so much exhausted him that he was certainly not fit to 
see his grandson that day. Would Mr Paignton wait a 
little time longer, and on the morrow Sir David would 
probably be able to converse with him? 

Anthony was considerably bored by this delay, but, 
having waited so long, he thought that he might as well 
wait longer. He occupied himself with writing a long 
letter to Doris in which he dwelt as lightly as possible on 
the more disagreeable incidents of his visit, and told her 
that he expected to have a long talk with his grandfather in 
the course of the following day. Then, chiefly in order to 
keep out of Paul Marillier's way, he went for a long walk, 
and, after dinner, lounged in the garden as most of the 
guests did at that season of the year. 

A message from the doctor rather surprised him. It was 
to the effect that there was to be a vn-estling-match between 
two of the fisher-lads in a sheltered cove below the cliffs that 
eveiHng, and that if Mr Paignton cared to see it, he would 
advise him to go down the cliff pathway and turn to the 
right. It was a unique sight, well worth observation ; and 
he thought that Mr Paignton might care to witness it. 
Anthony quite agreed with him, and he did as he was 
advised to do, strolling along the sands in the dusk of the 
evening in search of the wrestlers' meeting-place. But he 
walked for a long way without seeing any signs of it. And 
as the night grew murky, he thought he might as well 
abandon his expedition and turn back to the hotel. 

But even as he turned, some one sprang upon him from 
a sheltering boulder where he had lain concealed, and 
felled him to the ground. Anthony felt the shock, and a 
great stab of pain ; then darkness settled down upon him 
and he knew no more. 
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CHAPTER XXII 

SILENCE 

**\T yTELLj and have you heard from Anthony?" Miss 
V V Elliot had fallen into the way of enquiring every 
morning at breakfast-time. At first it had been a jest 
between her and Doris, but it became at last a vexation and 
even a misery and a pain. For, as a matter of fact, Doris 
heard from Anthony once, and only once, after his departure 
from Dunkeld. He wrote to her on the day that he stayed 
there, saying that he had seen his grandfather and had not 
been very civilly treated, but that he had been asked to 
overlook Sir David^s rudeness, and to stay for another day 
or two in order to confer with him again. Since then he 
had not written, although nearly a fortnight had gone by. 
" No letter again." 

" The laddie must be ill. Write to Sir David, my dear." 
•*No, Aunt Penny, I think not. Read what he has 
written to me." 

And Miss Penny, taking out her spectacles, read the 
following epistle : — 

" Dear Doris, — I am sorry to find that you are still oppos- 
ing my wishes. I have had a visit from the young man, 
Anthony Paignton, who claims to be my grandson ; and he 
has had the audacity to inform me that he has asked you to 
marry him, and that you have very foolishly promised to do 
so. I must at once inform you that such a marriage will 
never receive my sanction, as you are already contracted to 
Paul Marillier, who will make you a kind and estimable 
husband, and with whom I trust you will one day preside at 
Bluhdell Court. Whether you have children or not, you 
will be able to exert a motherly .influence over Paul's son, 
Claude, who has been a cripple from his infancy ; and in 
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this manner, you will be able to alleviate suffering and do a 
good work in the world. 

" If, however, you persist in defying me, I shall cat off 
both Anthony Paignton and yourself from any share in my 
estate or fortune and confide it entirely to the care of my 
affectionate and dutiful kinsman, Paul Marillier and his son, 
whom I have practically adopted as a grandson, my own 
grandchildren having behaved to me with great undutifulness. 
If you wish to retain my affection, you will at once notify me 
of your submission to my wishes, and I will then authorise 
you to return to Blundell Court as soon as you may wish to 
go there. I should like your marriage with Paul to take 
place within the next two months, and you may draw upon 
my agent for any amount of money you please (within 
reasonable limits) for your trousseau. 

" Anthony Paignton stayed two days here, and behaved 
with great rudeness and want of consideration. When I 
assured him that you would inherit nothing from me if you 
married him, he showed both anger and disappointment ; 
and indeed declared that in that case he would revert to an 
engagement to a widow lady with money, to whom he had 
become engaged before he left New York. I have seen and 
heard no more of him since then. I am, my dear Doris, — 
Your affectionate grandfether, David Blundell" 

*^ It's not his writing,'' said Miss Penny, peering at the 
paper through her spectacles. 

" It is typewritten, aunt The signature is his." 
. " And a very crooked, illegible signature it is, my dear. 
Poor David must be sore weakened if he can only ¥nrite a 
hand like that. And I used to think that for a clear, firm, 
legible hand-o'-write, there was none to match him in his 
younger days." 

" He is growing old. Aunt Penny." 

" And doited, I should think. Paul Marillier indeed ! 
As if it were not better to choose a Blundell and carry on 
the name." 
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" Here is a letter from Paul Marillier as well," said Doris, 
colouring as she spoke. 

"And what has he to say for himself, I wonder? " 

" You can read it too if you like," said Doris, after glancing 
over the pages and throwing it down with an air of disgust. 

Miss Penny took it up and began to read, but a very few 
sentences were enough for her. 

" Do you tell me the letter is all in this fashion ? Love- 
making and passionate declaratiojiS from beginning to end? 
I wonder you like to show me sucn a rigmarole, Doris Elliot ! 
Take it out of my sight and throw it into the fire." 

"That was just what I was going to do," said Doris. 
" But, oh, auntie, what has become of Anthony?'* 

" Oh, hell turn up safe and sound, my dear ; never you 
fear. He is not the sort of man to chop and change because 
a girl has not quite so much money as he expected. Never 
fash yourself, Doris ; he has a leal and true heart, and hell 
be back with us before long." 

" I wonder if Mr Flint knows" anything about him," said 
Doris. For Mr Flint and his family had gone back to their 
London home ; and there was no one in the neighbourhood 
of whom Doris could enquire. In spite of Miss Penny's 
gallant words, the old lady was not without anxiety; and 
when several days passed without bringing a communication 
from Anthony, she herself wrote to Mr Flint, and asked 
whether he knew anything of Sir David's Canadian grandson. 

" I have heard nothing of Mr Anthony," Mr Flint wrote, 
" since he left us at Dunkeld. But I do not anticipate that he 
has met with any misfortune or accident ; for in that case we 
should hear of it through the public prints. I am more inclined 
to think that he has met some old friends, and has been per- 
suaded to join them in some shooting excursions, and that 
with the natural inconsiderateness of youth, he has failed to 
give any account of himself to his former friends." 

(Mr Flint knew nothing of Anthony's proposal to Doris 
ElUot). 
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« I have no doubt that we shall hear of him in good time. 

" In the meantime, I am sorry to learn that his visit to 
Sir David has been a pronomiced failure. Some violent 
language was used on both sides, and no approach to a 
reconciliation occurred. I understand that Sir David asked 
for a second interview, but Mr Anthony Paignton, after pro- 
mising to return, left Scarsdale somewhat suddenly, and 
without giving any reason for his departure. 

" I am forced to say that although Mr Paignton seems to 
me an eminently pleasant and charming young man, he has 
not hitherto shown himself peculiarly reliable." 

Miss Penelope refrained from showing this letter to Doris ; 
wisely, perhaps, for it would have made Doris very angry, 
and perhaps very anxious too. 

The girl was becoming quite thin and pale; she grew 
restless, too, and could not settle to any definite occupation. 
She wrote at last to Eveleen Marshall, giving her a full 
account of her engagement, and of the extraordinary silence 
which had followed Anthony's departure, and she asked her 
to tell the whole story to Mr Marshall, and consult him as 
to whether he knew of anything which might account for the 
young man's odd behaviour. " But by odd," wrote Doris, 
" I do not mean that I think there is anything in Anthony's 
long silence which will not ultimately be explained quite 
satisfactorily. He is not the sort of man to forget me all 
at once, or to leave England without writing. Something 
strange, something mysterious, is at the root of it all ; and I 
shall never be happy until I know what has become of him. 
So, if your father can suggest any way of helping us, do, 
dear Eveleen, let me know, so that we may use all means in 
our power to trace him." 

But Mr Marshall had nothing to suggest except a 
detective; and to Miss Elliot and her niece such a sug- 
gestion was too humiliating to be entertained for a single 
moment. Mr Flint, however, had recourse to an agency ; 
and was regaled every day by accounts of "new clues," 
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"m3rsterious strangers," "undiscovered murders," "unre- 
corded accidents," until his very blood ran cold. 

Eveleen was very much concerned by the troubles and 
anxieties of her friend. One day she walked up to Blundell 
Court and asked to see Mrs Bates. She thought that she 
might at least learn when Sir David thought of coming home. 
But Mrs Bates declared that she hadn't the faintest idea. 

"And you have not seen this young Mr Paignton, the 
grandson of Sir David, Mrs Bates ? " 

"No, miss, I haven't. And I don't hear much good of 
him neither. They say the way he treated poor Sir David 
was something shameful." 

" Don't believe all you hear, Mrs Bates," said Eveleen, 
mischievously, "or you may some day find yourself mis- 
taken. Oh, who's that gentleman ? " she asked, suddenly 
turning to the window and looking into the courtyard. 

"That's his card, miss," said Mrs Bates, rather evenly. 
" And goodness knows who he is or what he wants. He 
asked for * Mr Anthony,' as bold as brass." 

" Did he ? And I see he is from New York. How inter- 
esting ! What did you say ? " 

" I told him there was no Mr Anthony here, and that Sir 
David was at Scarsdale. He seemed bewildered-like, but 
I'm sure I don't know why." 

" He's rather good-looking," said Eveleen, looking medita- 
tively out of the window. " Not tall enough — ^but with clear- 
cut features and a brisk look that I rather like. 'Mr 
Julian % Courtney.' What a pretty name I Well, good- 
morning, Mrs Bates, I hope Sir David and Miss Doris will 
soon be at home again. I miss them dreadfully." 

She tripped away in haste, and Mrs Bates watched her 
from the window. 

"Well, of all the brazenness!" ejaculated the house- 
keeper, although she was rather fond of Miss Marshall, as 
a general rule, but on this occasion she was thoroughly 
scandalised. "To think of her setting off like that, just to 
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catch up with that gentleman before he reached the end of 
the avenue — what next, I wonder? I thought better of 
Miss Eveleen, I did." 

But Eveleen was intent upon Doris's affairs. If this 
gentleman were a friend of Anthony's, he might be able to 
give her some useful information. So, as soon as she over- 
took him in the avenue, she addressed him without the 
slightest sign of shyness or embarrassment. She had been for 
the whole of her life above criticism as the vicar's daughter, 
accustomed to speak to anybody and everybody, to reprove 
offenders, and to reward the deserving. So it seemed quite 
natural to her to question Mr Julian Courtney of New York. 

"I beg your pardon," she began, "but you were asking 
at the Court for Mr Anthony Paignton." 1 

" Yes, I was," he said, in a wonderfully brisk and alert 1 
maimer, " and I hear that he is not staying there at present" I 

" Did you expect him to be stajdng there ? " ' 

''I certainly expected him to have been staying there, [ 
although he is not there now. He came to England for i 
that purpose — at least, to visit his grandfather." ' 

"You know him very well?" said Eveleen, her face 
lighting up instantly. 

"Yes, I suppose I was his most intimate friend." 

"Then for goodness' sake, tell us what has become of him!" 

" I beg your pardon ? " 

"He has disappeared utterly; nobody knows where he 
has gone. It is the most mysterious thing in the world. I 
wish you would come to the Vicarage and talk to my father 
about it. He is the vicar of the parish, and we are all so 
interested in Doris." 

"In— whom?" 

Mr Courtney looked utterLy bewildered, and Eveleen 
blushed. 

" Oh, I forgot. I suppose I ought not to have told you. 
It is a secret, so you must please not mention it again. 
Doris is Miss Elliot, Sir David's granddaughter; and she 
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met Mr Paignton in Scotland, without knowing that he was 
her cousin, and now they are engaged." 
"Great Scott 1 " murmured Julian. 
"And he went to Scarsdale where Sir David is staying to 
ask for his consent to the engagement, and Sir David refused 
it utterly. But the curious thing is, that ever since that time, 
Anthony has completely disappeared. Oh, of course, I know 
that I ought not to call him Anthony ; but I am so excited 
when I think of the engagement, that I really cannot help it" 
" Anthony has disappeared — for how long ? " 
" More than a fortnight." 
" Then what is being done ? " 

" I don't know. Nothing, I think. But we are all very 
anxious. Will you not come in and see papa ? I am sure he 
willbedelightedtoseeyou if youare a friend of Mr Paignton's." 
Julian accepted the invitation, and was put into possession 
of all the facts as far as the Marshalls knew them. The 
thing that he seemed to think most significant was Paul 
Marillier's desire to marry Doris Elliot, and Sir David's 
imperious command that she should immediately do so. 
But he did not tell the Marshalls exactly what he thought; 

"It looks uncommonly like foul play," he said to himself, 
as at last he took his leave. And he went to town to confer 
with Mr Flint, asking permission to return before long to the 
Vicarage, and to consult Mr Marshall again concerning the 
disappearance of his friend. But it was of Eveleen's bright 
dark eyes and vivacious utterances that he thought as he 
went up to town. 

He was annoyed by Mr Flint's supineness, and announced 
his intention of investigating the matter for himself. He 
made up his mind to visit the Scarsdale Hotel first of all, 
and he thought that he would run backwards and forwards 
to the Vicarage near Blundell Court and consult the 
Marshalls as often as could be managed. He was sincerely 
anxious for his friend's safety, but he was also interested in 
the beauty of Eveleen Marshall's eyes. 
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MR J. C. WILLIAMS 

AS Julian Courtney travelled from Highburton to 
Scarsdale, he went carefully over in his mind all the 
details with which Mr Marshall and Eveleen had supplied 
him. He had not entirely grasped the situation as he sat 
in the Vicarage talking to Eveleen. Perhaps the girl's dark 
eyes and charming smile had distracted his mind a little, 
for he was somewhat absorbed in admiring her, and thinking 
about her. But as he travelled northward, he resolutely 
banished the image of her face from his mind, and set 
himself to consider the actual state of things. 

He had made some notes in his pocket-book, and he 
now took out his papers and examined them. Eveleen had 
given him an extract from Doris's letter, the addresses of 
Miss Elliot, Mr Flint, and Sir David Blundell, and he had 
his own jottings of the facts that the vicar and his daughter 
had supplied. 

Taken in their entirety, they formed something like the 
following sequence of events : — 

First, Antiion/s grandfather had refused to see him on 
his first arrival in England. What was the reason of that? 
Julian was inclined to answer : " Undue influence. Pro- 
bably the influence of Paul Marillier, who was probably 
scheming for his own hand." 

Secondly, Anthony had fallen in love with his Cousin 
Doris: an arrangement which seemed almost ridiculously 
sensible, and which, had it been proposed to the two young 
people before they met, would have been scouted by them 
as a most mercenary proceeding. Why then should not 
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this extremely sensible arrangement be approved of by Sir 
David Blundell, who had always declared (so the vicar said) 
that he very much desired an heir of his own name? 
" Undue influence again,'' said Julian to himself. " From what 
Miss Marshall says, Mr Marillier was himself in love with 
Miss Doris, or at anyrate wanted to marry her — probably he 
was not in love at all -, but no doubt Anthony's appearance 
disconcerts this Mr Marillier's plans considerably. He 
desires therefore to get Anthony out of the way." 

Thirdly, Anthony goes down to this hotel at Scarsdale in 
order to tell Sir David that he has fallen in love with his 
grand-daughter and wishes to marry her. This communica- 
tion is probably made to Marillier as well as to Sir David, 
and Marillier is very naturally furious. Of course if Sir 
David consents, Marillier's hopes for himself and for his 
own marriage with Miss Elliot are utterly destroyed. 
What is his natural course in such a case? To get rid of 
Anthony in any possible way. "And, by a very curious 
coincidence, though I don't at present say in consequence 
of these considerations, Anthony Paignton managed at this 
moment to disappear completely, and it is a little hard to 
think that this could have happened without foul play. It 
looks uncommonly as though Marillier had tried, in a 
quiet way, to dispose of Anthony somehow or other, though 
how he could do it in these old-fashioned British Isles I 
don't quite see. If we had been in the States, at least in 
the wild West, I should have expected to hear that he had 
been found with a bullet in his head, or a knife neatly 
thrust through his heart. That is about the sort of thing 
that might happen under the circumstances in a place 
where people's passions are not restrained by the police 
force. But here in England Marillier would not have 
dared. No, there would be too much chance that the deed 
would be traced home to him, and then he would have to 
swing for it. Unless the man is an absolute madman, I 
don't see that he would venture quite so far. In my 
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opinion Anthony is alive, but I should not a bit wonder 
if they had not got him under lock and key. How they 
managed it is naturally more than one can telL But a 
desperate man sometimes develops a good deal of ingen- 
uity. They may have trapped him into some unintentional 
offence against the law, and got him into gaol, but then 
I suppose he would have written. There are such things 
as lunatic asylums where a sane man can sometimes be 
enticed if people wish to keep him out of the way, and 
also there is the chance that he is ill, either through some 
ordinary complaint, or as the result of personal violence. 
On the whole that is the most likely thing to have 
happened, and I shall write a note to Miss Eveleen Marshall 
to-night to that effect. I am quite sure she would like to 
hear my views of the case." 

A little smile curved his lips, as he put away his note- 
book and recalled the fair face which he had so persistently 
tried to banish from his mind. He was not seriously con- 
cerned about Anthony's welfare : he thought it likely that 
Anthony was very well able to take care of himself. But it 
was possible that he was disabled by illness and wanted 
a friend, and it was also possible that he was being detained 
from his friends by force. " Still, as we are not living on 
the melodramatic stage, I don't know why I should 
attribute all these villainous motives to Paul Marillier, even 
if Anthony ts a little in his way." 

" Now, I wonder," he thought, as he reached the station 
from which he had to drive to the Scarsdale Hotel, 
" whether by any chance those fellows know my name. If 
there has been anything fishy, they may have looked 
through Anthony's papers and discovered letters from me — 
there is no saying. I don't think 111 be Julian Courtney 
for the moment, I think 111 be Mr Williams; that has a 
nice commercial sound somehow. They will think that I 
am looking for orders. There is no name on my port- 
manteau fortunately, and I have not very many things with 
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me. There are initials on some of them, by the way, but 
I should think I could manage to rip them out. J. C. 
Williams, that's the name that goes down in the hotel 
book, and if they can make anything out from that they 
are quite at liberty to do so." 

As it was the close of the season, there was no cab or 
hotel omnibus waiting at the station, and he had to wait 
while a shabby old fly was procured from a neighbouring 
inn. To while away the time, he entered into conversation 
with a ruddy-faced young porter, who was strolling about 
the platform with the air of having nothing to do and being 
rather tired of it. 

"Visitors are beginning to slack olBT, I suppose," said Mr 
J. C. WiUiams. 

" Seems so," said the porter, " we haven't had so many 
come lately." 

" Your visitors all go to the Scarsdale Hotel, I suppose." 

"Well, there ain't no other place for them," said the 
porter, not uncivilly, but as if stating a well-known fact. 

" Don't they ever go to the inn you speak of? " 

"Oh, that's for working folk, not for gentry. Gentry 
never stay at these small inns." 

"I thought they might, now and then, if they came 
simply for a country outing — young gentlemen from London, 
who have not very much money and want some fresh air," 
said Julian, suggestively. 

The porter shook his head. " Never heard tell of any- 
body but working folk staying at the publics," he said. • ^ 

"Nor in the cottages, I suppose? Now in the place 
where I come from all the small cottages in a seaside town 
are let every summer to visitors." 

" They don't do that hereabouts," said the young man, 
stolidly, and Julian felt that he had gained nothing from his 
first venture. 

The cab drove up at this moment, and Julian told the 
porter to bring his luggage to it. " Scarsdale Hotel ? " he 
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heard the cabman say, as he pulled up the portmanteau, " I 
should say they would be glad of another visitor or two. 
There's very few people staying there now." 

" It isn't fall then ? " Julian observed. 

"I should not think there's more than half a dozen 
people," said the driver, "and half of 'em invalids." 

"Why, there isn't any illness in the place, is there?" 

" Nothing catching that I knows of, sir. But there's the 
paralysed old gentleman as goes out in a chair, and there's 
the lame lad that's drawn about in a sort of pram ; and as 
for the two gentlemen as takes care of them, why they 
themselves look more like walking corpses than living 
men." 

" It does not sound as if Scarsdale were very healthy," 
said Julian, leisurely, putting his hand into his pocket and 
drawing forth some coins, which he seemed to count care- 
fully before he offered anything to the porter. 

" Oh, it's healthy enough," said the flyman in a disparag- 
ing tone. " But some people don't lead the sort of life as 
makes 'em healthy. One or two of them drinks like a 
fish, as the saying is, which I don't hold with, being a 
teetotaler myself and a Primitive Methodist. And then they 
have queer ways of tramping along the sands at night, and 
back again in the early morning, which can't be good for no 
man, seeing as it stands to reason that you must have some 
sleep at some time or other." 

"What do they go out at night for?" said Julian, 
assuming an air of extreme astonishment. 

The driver looked doubtfully at the porter, and the porter 
put his tongue in his cheek. 

"Well, some says one thing, and some another," the fly- 
man remarked. " Some says it's a woman, and some says 
^ .'s a smuggling case but, bless me, there's not much 
smuggling done nowadays, the customs men are too sharp 
^for that, and it isn't worth people's time. Not but what I 
^have seen some good lace and French brandy hereabouts 
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that hadn't paid no toll to anyone when it came into the 
country.*' 

As they drove off, it seemed to Julian that he had 
acquired rather a valuable piece of information. The talk 
about smugglers was of course all nonsense, but it was 
possible that Marillier and the doctor made nocturnal 
exciu-sions either to the place where Anthony was lodged, 
or to meet some one who had news of him. This was a 
mere assumption of course. Still there was evidently some 
kind of mystery afloat, and the movements of the two 
gentlemen at the hotel seemed to have been watched with 
considerable curiosity by the people of the country-side. 

He reached the hotel at the usual hour, shortly before 
diimer time, asked for a room, and remarked that he pre- 
ferred one on the ground floor, as he observed that they 
opened out on a sort of high verandah or terrace. They 
were the most expensive rooms in the house, he was in- 
formed, and the best were already let, as they were 
occupied for the most part by Sir Da,vid Blundell and his 
suite. 

"But they can't want all one floor to themselves," 
said Julian, affecting a British incredulity. 

"Well, no, they didn't occupy all the rooms, but they 
had some objection to any very near neighbours, and as 
the rest of the hotel was almost entirely empty, it had been 
thought advisable not to let the rooms directly beside 
theirs. The old gentleman was sometimes ill, and the Uttle 
boy — a grandson, they believed — had attacks of pain, in 
which he sometimes moaned or cried, and naturally that 
was distressing to other visitors." 

"Oh, it won't disturb me," said Julian imperturbably. 
" I shan't take any notice. You can give me one of the 
end rooms if you like, those are a fair distance from the 
old gentleman's apartments, and I shall not interfere with 
them in the least." 

To this the manager consented. The end rooms, as 
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Julian called them, seemed to him particularly convenient, 
for they commanded not only a view of the bay, but also 
of the deep gorge or cove, with the winding path which led 
downward to the beach. Julian had reconnoitred a little 
before he applied for his rooms, and he had come to the 
conclusion that if he could get apartments facing both 
ways, he should be able to keep a little supervision over 
the movements of the Blundell party. They certainly 
could not go down to the cove without being seen by him. 
The manager came to him later with an apologetic air, 
and told him that Sir David's secretary had been to him 
to say that they hoped the strange visitor would not mind 
changing his rooms, as they wished very much to have the 
whole of that floor to themselves. They were even willing 
to pay for the empty rooms, which had been let to Julian. 
Then Julian committed himself to a rather clever bit of 
acting. He feigned great indignation, and some irasci- 
bility. He declared that he had taken the rooms and did 
not mean to be turned out of them, and that he should not 
shift his quarters unless he were obliged. The manager 
yielded to his persistence, and Julian heard no more of the 
objections raised by Sir David BlundelFs secretary, whom 
he rightly conjectured to be Paul Marillier. 
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CHAPTER XXIV 

ON THE SHORE 

FOR some hours of the night Julian did not sleep. 
After eleven o'clock, however, he carefully put out 
his light, and sat in the darkness, with the blinds and 
curtains closely drawn in appearance, so as to give the 
idea that the occupant of the room had retired to rest. 
He had, however, carefully arranged the curtains so that he 
could look out of the window without stirring them, if 
necessary, and he left the window open, so that he might 
not fail to hear any passing footstep. He found, too, that 
there was a side door at the end of the corridor, which 
opened out upon the cliff. It was locked certainly, and he 
left it locked, with the key in the door. It would be easy 
to make his exit, if necessary, either by the door or by the 
window. He heard nothing until half-past twelve, and then 
it seemed to him as though footsteps could be heard upon 
the terrace. Someone was passing the window, softly 
indeed, and very carefully, but there was a little loose 
gravel on the terrace, and the footstep could be heard. 
Julian's eye was instantly at the slit in his curtain, but what 
he saw did not tell him very much : a man's tall, dark 
figure passed the window, and took the turn leading to the 
pathway down to the sea. Julian was inclined to follow 
but refrained. He remembered that he did not know the 
way, and that, he would infallibly betray himself by his 
ignorance. His better plan would be to wait until the 
morrow, and then make an examination of the path and the 
beach. But he sat up patiently, wondering if anything else 
would occur, and he was rewarded, for in the dawn, when 
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the sun had not yet appeared above the hcmzon, but the 
world was growing light, Julian watched the return of a 
pale, weary-£Eu:ed man, who crept back to his rooms about 
four o'clock in the morning, and whom he conjectured to 
be Sir David's secretary. 

This conjecture was confirmed at break&st-time, when 
Marillier himself appeared with the doctor. They seated 
themselves at a small table in the embrasiue of a large bay 
window, and they scarcely even glanced at Julian, who was 
eating ham and eggs in a stolid, unconcerned way at the 
long table, which ran down the centre of the room. They 
glanced at him, however, once or twice, and Julian con- 
jectured that they spoke of him, probably with some 
rancour as the obstinate stranger, who had refused to 
change his rooms, even when he had been requested to do 
so by the manager. Julian thought that the state of slight 
hostility was rather to be desired than otherwise. He had 
an objection of becoming apparently friendly with persons 
whom he was endeavouring to outwit or to convict. He 
therefore read his newspaper, and seemed to take no notice 
of the other men, which was perhaps his wisest course, for 
they naturally attached little importance to his presence, 
and possibly lapsed at times into a carelessness of speech 
of which they would certainly not have been guilty if they 
had known him as Anthony Paignton's friend. 

"The old man's worse this morning," he heard the 
doctor say. 

Paul shrugged his shoulders, " What can you expect, if 
you will let him drink as you do—" 

" My dear fellow, I can't prevent it. If I didn't supply 
him, he would only bribe the servants, and they would 
fetch him filthy trash from the nearest public house." 

"Oh, oh ! " thought Julian to himself. "So Sir David 
drinks, does he ? That throws a new light on affairs. I 
daresay these two kind friends of his are watching him 
drink himself to death with the greatest pleasure in the 
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world. I rather wonder that the Marshalls spoke so highly 
of him. The vicar gave no hint of a weakness in that 
direction." 

He still read his paper attentively, and presently heard 
Marillier say in a low tone : 

" When are you going — ? " he ;stopped significantly, as if 
he knew that the doctor would understand the completion 
of the question. 

" Is there any necessity ? " the doctor said. 

" Hum ! He is pretty bad/' 

" Conscious ? " 

" Sometimes. Off his head a little." 

So they were speaking of a sick man. Could they be 
alluding to Anthony? 

" I will go at sundown," said the doctor. Then, after a 
pause : " Someone with him, I suppose ? " 

They had lowered their tones a little, but not noticeably 
so. They did not speak as though the illness of this 
unknown person were in any way a mystery. Julian's 
suspicions that Anthony Paignton had been taken ill were 
confirmed. Of course they might be speaking of someone 
quite different — one of the doctor's patients possibly, or a 
member of the household — but there was a hint of reserve 
in their voices which he thought peculiar, and he noticed 
how careful they were to avoid mentioning the name of 
either person or place. 

** Very well, sundown,^" said Paul. ** I suppose you will 
be back in good time ? " 

'* I hope so. Must look after my other patients as well, 
you know. Can't afford to spend all the time with one." 

He seemed to wish to give a jocular turn to the conversa- 
tion, but Paul Marillier sat looking dark and sombre, as if 
he had no disposition to smile. 

"He's a sulky-looking chap," said Courtney to himself. 
" The doctor, as they call him, is evil incarnate, but with 
this Marillier I should say that it was a case of sheer want 
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of self-control. He can't keep himself in hand, temper, 
passions, emotions of any sort ; and that is a dangerous 
sort of man to have for one's enemy, because one never 
knows exactly where he will break out, or when he will 
end." 

They left the room without seeming to notice him, and 
shortly after breakfast Julian saw them issue forth with the 
old man in a bath chair as usual, and the invalid child 
following behind. Julian watched them out of sight with a 
feeling somewhat akin to pity. 

" So that doddering old fellow is Anthony's grandfather, 
and the little chap is Marillier's son. I should say that 
Marillier must have a nice time of it between the two, 
especially if he is at all fond of the boy. Miss Marshall 
did not seem to know anything much about him. I suppose 
Marillier always expected to make a good deal out of Sir 
David, and upon my word, I don't wonder at it. He 
deserves a reward for looking after such a battered old 
wreck so carefully— that is, if he is on the straight. If not 
— the less said about rewards the better." 

When he had seen the little cavalcade safely out of 
sight, he himself set out on a journey of exploration. First 
of all, he went down the path cut in the side of the cliff, 
which led to the cove running inland, thence he directed 
his steps to the shore, and looked up and down in some 
uncertainty as to the direction that he should take. A 
rough-looking young man in a blue jersey came up to him 
and asked whether he would like a row. There were some 
boats drawn up on the shingle and further on nets were 
drying on the stakes of a small breakwater. Julian had no 
special wish for a boat at that moment, but he thought it as 
well to enter into a little conversation with the young fisher- 
man. He had gained a good deal of information of a 
miscellaneous chsuracter in a few minutes, for Julian had the 
art of turning men inside out when he chose, and the young 
fisherman was not proof against his questions and sugges- 
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tions. Julian was put into possession of the chief facts 
regarding the building of the hotel, which had been made 
out of an old fannhouse. He heard how much the men 
made by their fishing, and when the best haul had been 
taken, and he was told some details of a whaling expedition 
in which the young man seemed to have taken part. 
Presently Mr Courtney asked with an air of surprise : 

" But where do you all live ? I can't see any village or 
cottages about here." 

The young fisherman laughed, showing his strong white 
teeth. 

" Awver theer," he said, pointing to the right. "Ye see 
yon clift i' the rock ? Th' housen be all back o' that rock." 

"Up another cove or chine as they call them in the 
south, I suppose ? " said Julian. 

" Aye, that's it. Each side o' th' beck." 

" Many of you living there ? " Julian enquired casually. 

" Nobbut a dozeo or soa, and five or six wi' wives and 
childer. There's two or three o' the cottages all falling to 
bits since the foalk left 'em." 

" Indeed," said Julian. " I must walk round some day 
and see your village. Is it healthy ? " he asked. " You are 
rather low down there." 

" Oh, well enough. We get the fever now and again." 

"You should live up on the cliff," said Julian, "then you 
would be out of the way of it. Any cases just now ? " 

The young man grinned, and scratched his head. 

" They teUs me it ben't for the good of the hotel folk to 
say when there's any fever cases about," he remarked slyly. 

" I Won't tell," said Julian good-humouredly, and be held 
out half a crown. " Come now, there's a good fellow, tell 
me, is there any illness in the village at present ? " 

The young man shook his head. 

" I've give me word," he said rather gruffly. " Thank 'ee, 
mister, but I don't know as I wants a half crown I haven't 
yearned." 
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" You show a proper spirit," said Julian approvingly. ' 
am glad to find it in the old country. I have been 
America a number of years, and have almost forgotten wl 
Englishmen are like. You won't refuse to take it as a si 
of good feeling in one, and you can drink my health with i 

"Thank 'ee kindly, sir," said the young man, promp 
taking the tip as this view of the case was presented to hi 
"And 111 take yer out to see the caves, sir, any time ] 
pleases." 

" Caves ? " said Julian. " And what are they like ? *' 

"Well, there's 'Smooglers' Cave,' and one or two mc 
where they says that French craft used to nm in, oi 
schooner from Holland would hover near and send a b< 
across with gin and brandy and lace that hadn't paid 
duty, you see, sir. But there ain't such doings now, or 
least, none as anybody knows about." 

" Some that you guess at though, I suppose ? " said Juli 
lightly. But again the young man refused to be drawn, 
struck Julian that he was an honest fellow, but probably 
the pay either of the hotel people or of the Blundell pai 
It occurred to him as just possible that Anthony might hi 
been taken ill, and conveyed even by the hotel people the 
selves to some local sanatorium, made out of a deser 
cottage, so that there should be no risk of infection 
persons at present in the hotel. At anyrate it was qi 
worth a visit to the village to find out. He walked al< 
the beach for the two miles which intervened between 
coves, and on striking inland, found himself in a broad c 
between the cliffs, more rugged and precipitous in chara 
than those close to the hotel. A mountain stream, or b< 
as the fisherman had called it, came rippling noisily i 
the stones, on its way to the sea, and on either side of 
beck, a-great deal too close for health, stood the little si 
cottages of the district, almost indistinguishable at a disti 
from the grey rock of which the cliffs were compq 
There was a small public house and a general shop a 
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inhabited cottages were clustered closely together, but 
further up the valley, two or three stood desolate and alone. 
Julian went to look at them. He found them as the young 
man bad said, tenantless, and falling into ruin. He peered 
into each of them, but found them alike empty. In the 
last of all, however, the one furthest removed from the 
village, he saw that there were signs of fairly recent human 
habitation. There had been a fire lighted in the rusty 
grate, the embers were scarcely cold. A rough bed was 
still in disarray, and two or three plates and cups stood on 
a rough table. But Julian's attention was suddenly attracted 
by something, which caught the sunshine streaming in at 
the open window. It was a small object, but amidst the 
grey and grimy surroundings its colour and brilliance at- 
tracted attention. Julian stooped and picked it up. It was 
a small seal of engraved amethyst, mounted in gold, bearing 
the crest, as Julian well knew, of the family to which Anthony 
Paignton belonged. He had often seen it upon Anthony's 
watch-chain ; but how came it there ? 
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CHAPTER XXV 

A HIDING-PLACE 

IN Julian's opinion the matter was becoming very serious. 
He had not at first taken Anthony's disappearance 
very much to heart, as he had thought it was capable of a 
natural explanation, but he began to think now that unless 
he could very soon obtain tidings of him it would be best 
to put the matter into the ha!nds of the police. But he had 
not a veiy high respect for the intelligence of the ordinary 
British detective, and he thought that he might at least 
make a few inquiries before he proceeded further. After 
all, Anthony might have come on a voyage of discovery, 
even as he himself had done, and the seal might have been 
dropped quite by accident. Either he had been there, or 
he had been robbed, and violence sometimes goes along 
with robbery. Knowing what he did of the motives 
actuating Paul Marillier, and the enmity which was almost 
sure to exist between him and Anthony, Julian felt himself 
shaken by considerable feai: for the safety of his friend. He 
searched every cranny of the little cottage, but found no 
other trace of his friend's presence, and when at last he 
came away from it, he met an old crone on the slope of the 
hill, who looked at him keeidy, and said : 

''You'd happen better not to go into the cottages, 
measter. We've had the black fever mortal bad among us 
this year." 

*'The blackfever I What's that ? "said Julian, stopping short. 

"Some calls it the 'spotted fever.' Them as taakes it 
mostly dies. I laid out three on 'em in yon cottage ye've 
just quitted," and she pointed with a skinny finger to the 
lonely dwelling on the hill. 
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"Typhus, I suppose you mean," said Julian. "Has 
anyone been staying there lately since the family died?'' 

But the old woman hurried away as if she did not hear. 

" Fancy having a nest of typhus so near that big hotel ! " 
said Julian to himself. " I wonder if the proprietors know, 
or whether that is the reason that all the guests have fled so 
early." 

He walked quickly back to the hotel, and after some 
deliberation, asked to see the manager, a spruce, wellnlressed 
man, who came in rubbing his hands, and asking whether 
he could do anything for Mr Williams. 

Jtdian began by hoping that he had not inconvenienced 
Sir David Blundell by retaining possession of the rooms in 
which he had established himself. He was not meaning to 
remain very long, and, in fact, he would not object to chang- 
ing his apartments, if they were really wanted by Sir David. 

The manager thought that it did not matter now that Sir 
David and his party had accommodated themselves to the 
idea of a stranger's propinquity. 

"I see in your visitors' book," said Julian carelessly, 
" that a Mr Anthony Paignton was staying here for a day 
or two not long ago. I met a gentleman of that name in 
America some time ago. I wonder if it could be the same." 

«< Ah yes, Mr Paignton. A relative of Sir David Blundell's, 
I believe," said the manager blandly. " A fine, good-looking 
young man, &ir, with blue eyes. He stayed only a couple of 
days, as far as I remember, and left us somewhat abruptly." 

" How was that ? " said Julian. 

*' Well, the £Eict was he did not tell us that he was going. 
We found a five-pound note in an envelope addressed to 
myself upon the dressing-table, and we discovered that his 
portmanteau had been removed, and that he himself had 
quietly walked off, carrying it, I suppose, in his hand I 
went to Sir David Blundell's secretary, Mr Marillier, and 
asked if he knew anything about Mr Paignton's departure^ 
and it seems, Mr Marillier saidi that Mr Paignton had said 
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good-bye to them, and remarked that he wanted to take a 
good walk over the hills to the jmiction, as he had been 
summoned back to London rather unexpectedly. The five- 
pound note was, of course, for the hotel expenses and tips to 
the servants." 

" Rather an odd way of leaving you," said Julian. 

" Well, yes, it was rather. But Mr Marillier told me that 
the young man was very hot-tempered, and there had been 
some dispute with his grandfather, and that that was the 
reason why he had gone off so abruptly. Of course, I knew 
that it was all right, seeing that he had said good-bye to 
them all and settled his account. At the same time," the 
manager added, "the distance between the hotel to the 
station is considerable, and I think he would have been 
better advised to send his portmanteau By the cart, even if 
he chose to take a walk himself." 

Evidently the manager was quite unsuspicious of anything 
wrong. Julian hesitated a moment, not liking to raise his 
suspicions, and then said rather tentatively : 

" I suppose you are aware that there is a good deal of 
illness amongst the fishermen's families about two miles 
from your hotel?" 

"Oh well, what can you expect? They live on coarse 
food, and are very careless about sanitary matters. I always 
caution the visitors here about going up to the hamlet. The 
children are generally down with something or other. When 
I can get matters a little more into my own hands, I shall 
get the whole place swept away, and the fishermen must 
have new houses if they intend to live in the neighbourhood. 
Those people at Fishing Dyke, as it is generally called, are 
a perfectly demoralised set The smuggling that used to 
be carried on there seems to have had a very vicious effect 
upon them. They belong to a very rough class altogether." 

"I have been wondering," said Julian, in a meditative 
voice, " whether my friend, Mr Paignton, went to that village 
and exposed himself to infection. I have an idea that he 
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may be ill somewhere, for I was expecting to hear from him 
and he has not written." 

" There are surely many things to account for a young 
man's failure to wtite letters," said the manager, with a 
rather uneasy smile. " If he were in any hotel within a few 
miles of this place, we should have heard of him, you may 
depend upon it. But it is scarcely likely that he should be 
so suddenly struck down with fever that he could not send 
some message to his friends." 

** You have no clue, then, to the place to which he was 
going?" Julian inquired. 

'' No, but I can ask his friends if you would like. Pro- 
bably his grandfather would know." 

" I am afraid not," said Julian. " The fact is, Mr Hunter " 
— this was the name that the manager had given— "Mr 
Paignton is not, as you say, on good terms with his grand- 
father, but he is on even worse terms with Mr Marillier and 
Dr Leadbitter, and I don't think it is likely that he would 
communicate with them. In fact, I should be obliged to 
you, if you would not mention to any of the party what I 
have just said. It may be that I shall hear from Mr Paign- 
ton in a day or -two, and if not, I can, of course, communi- 
cate with the rest of his family." 

Even if the manager broke the promise, which he immedi- 
ately gave, and mentioned the matter to Marillier, Julian 
did not see that much harm could come of it If Anthony 
were in hiding, or were seriously ill, they could not discon- 
tinue their visits to him (supposing that it were he whom 
they visited) just because a passing stranger had made an 
inquiry concerning Anthony. They would probably expect 
that many people would do this in course of time. It be- 
hoved him — Julian Courtney — ^to keep his eyes open, and 
his wits on the alert, for he began to have the conviction 
that Anthony was in the neighbourhood, and that if he were 
patient enough and cunning enough, he could find out the 
place in which he lay. 
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His next voyage of discovery was to the caves of which 
the fisherman had spoken. But he was content with an 
apparently very cursory glance at these. But later in the 
day he hired a boat for himself, and, without taking the 
young man as a guide, he rowed up to the entrance of the 
*' Smugglers' Cave," uid having made the boat fiist to an 
iron ring in the archway, he jumped on shore, and after 
crossing a bed of shingle, he stood upon the firm white sand 
which covered the floor of the cave. His qu^ck eye had 
discerned some openings at the back, which the fisherman 
had not pointed out to him, and it had occurred to him that 
they led to some iimer chamber, or possibly even to a house 
to which the smuggled booty had often been conveyed. 
He had brought with him a lantern and some matches, and 
by their aid he soon discovered that there were rough steps 
carved out of the solid rock, and leading to a dark passage, 
which seemed to run some distance inland. The air was 
fi'esh and sweet, a fact which corroborated his theory that 
the passage was still used for various purposes by the village 
people — probably smuggling practices were still in vogue, 
and the passage might be used for the conveyance of stolen 
goods. As he worked bis way forward into the darkness, 
moving slowly and carefully so as to avoid striking his head 
or foot against unsuspected projections, he was a little 
startled to hear the resonance of other footsteps at some 
distance. As he was moving upward, and moving very 
slowly on account of the darkness, it was improbable that 
he bad been overheard. But the persons who seemed to 
be descending the passage evidently knew their way, and 
probably carried a light, for they came with a free, careless 
tread, and were talking in &irly audible tones. 

" Now," thought Julian^ ^if I can't find a hiding-place, I 
expect I shall be in a fix.*' 

But, feeling with hb hand along the face of the rock, he 
discovered that it shelved inward, and by the tiny flame of 
a match, which he struck in haste and with precaution, he 
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saw that there was an inner chamber, partially filled with a 
projecting piece of rock, behind which it would be quite 
possible to hide himself, always provided that the persons 
advancing did not themselves step aside into this small cave, 
which was possibly the entrance to some other winding stair. 

Julian crouched down instinctively, for he did not believe 
that the two men were tourists like himself, or as he had 
represented himself to be. He fancied that they were 
persons belonging to the neighbourhood to whom the secret 
of the passages was well known, and whether they were 
smugglers or plotters of a different kind, they might not be 
weU pleased to find their hidden passages discovered by a 
stranger. Accordingly, he thought it better to keep well 
out of sight. 

A moment later his heart gave a leap which half- 
suffocated him. The two men who came down the steep 
passage were none other than Paul MarilUer and Dr 
Leadbitter, and they were talking with little reserve or 
caution as they went. 

''He is safe there at anyrate," Leadbitter was saying. 
'' That was a nasty knock on the head, but I think he will 
be all right before long." 

'' If he does not develop fever," said Paul, in a dry voice. 

"Yes, that was your fool trick," said the doctor, with 
unaccustomed bitterness. " Why didn't you bring him up 
here at once instead of keeping him two or three hours in 
the cottage ? Why, that place must be full of infection, and 
for all I know, you and I may catch it as well as he." 

" I don't think we shall," Paul said quietly. " We took 
precautions, and if he catches it, it won't develop before he 
is on board the lugger, and when they are well out to sea, 
you know, they won't want to bring him back." 

"Well, if that is the case," said Leadbitter, "he will die, 
as sure as fiite. But I thought you had some finirking 
objection to murder." 

"Be quiet," said Paul roughly. " How can I help it if 
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he takes a fever, and I wish to heaven you'd control your 
tongue. You never know who may be lurking about these 
passages.'' 

The last words were indistinct, as the two men dis- 
appeared into the gloom below. Julian heard them enter 
the cave, and remembered with sudden dismay that he had 
left his boat at the entrance, and that they would see it, and 
know the presence of a stranger. Then again he remem- 
bered that there had been no other boat at the mouth of 
the cave, when he arrived, therefore there must be some 
other means of egress from the cave, beside the passage 
which they had traversed, and the waves which foamed up 
to the very mouth of the "Smugglers* Cave." There was 
probably another passage, or a perilous pathway along the 
face of the cliff, by which the village could be gained, and 
whence they could return without fear of suspicion to the 
Scarsdale Hotel. 

He allowed some little time to elapse before he emerged 
from his hiding-place, then he went more boldly up the 
passage. But at the end he came, as he had expected, to a 
door, strongly made, and barred with iron. It was evidently 
locked, and was too strong to yield to ordinary force. 
Julian knocked, but obtained no response. No sign of life 
came from within. He therefore retraced his steps, and 
made his way back to the cave, but here a surprise of not a 
very pleasant character awaited him. He walked to the 
place where he had left his boat, and found that it was 
gone. It did not seem to him to have slipped from its 
moorings ; apparently it had been carefully unfastened, and 
indeed on looking out upcm the waters of the bay, he saw it 
in the distance, rocking on the glittering deep, but with two 
occupants instead of the one which it had brought^ to the 
" Smugglers' Cave." The two men had simply stepped into 
it and rowed away, without caring for the fate of the 
stranger, whom they might well suppose that they had left 
behind. 
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CHAPTER XXVI 

INTO THE DARKNESS 

JULIAN'S first impulse was to shout for assistance, but 
he soon realised that such a proceeding would be 
absolutely useless, as it was almost impossible that he 
could be seen or heard. After all, he thought, he was not 
likely to be abandoned there altogether, for Paul Marillier 
and the doctor would probably return before long, and he 
might then discover the nature of the errand, or if this were 
impossible, could even retaliate upon them by concealing 
himself and taking their boat, if they brought one, in 
return. This struck him first as a comic idea, and he 
laughed aloud, but his laughter was succeeded by gravity 
when he remembered that they had apparently come by 
land, as there was no trace of a boat that had brought them. 
There must be some concealed passage by which the 
village, or at least the shore coi^d be attained, unless 
indeed, they had been rowed to the cave by one of the 
fishermen, who had perhaps promised to return for them, 
and they had possibly mistaken the boat moored to the 
landing-place as the one which ought to await them. 

But it was foolish to spend time on these conjectures. 
His best plan was to explore the recesses of the cave and 
the passages which led from it, taking care not to lose him- 
self upon the way. For probably this passage formed one 
of a network contrived by the smugglers in the old days, 
and probably half of them were now disused and out of 
repair, so it was important not to stray too far along those 
that were dangerous. He was glad that he had brought 
with him matches and a lantern, but he looked somewhat 
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anxiously at the length of the candle, and thoo^^t that he 
must be careful to economise the light Once more he 
traversed the length of the steep passage leading to the 
closed and locked door, which, as before, did not yield in 
the least to his attempts to open it Then he carefully 
searched the walls of the cave, and was presently rewarded 
by finding an iimer chamber, from which a road led down- 
ward by a flight of roughly-hewn steps, at the bottom of 
which he heard the lapping of water and saw the gleam of 
day. There was another mode of egress, and on penetrat- 
ing to the water's edge, he saw that there was a small land- 
ing-stage, to which a boat could be attached, and where 
men could easily land. If secrecy were to be observed, 
this would be the place where persons engaged in any 
kind of conspiracy could land without being observed. 
The entrance to the cave was in broad daylight and fiiUy 
e3q;x)sed to the view of persons on shore, and Julian had 
rather wondered how anyone could have been landed there 
without attracting remark. The mystery was now explained. 
If Anthony had ever been brought there in an unconscious 
state, he hisul probably been landed at the foot of this flight 
of steps. 

He made his way back to the upper part of the passage, 
and found that it branched o£f again, and went upward. 
Here his path was more difficult to find, for there were 
short deviating branches here and there, half-choked with 
earth and stone, and the air was bad. But as he passed 
upward, he noticed that there was a distant breath of fresh 
wind blowing in upon him. The passage widened and 
became lighter, although it was still very low, and finally he 
discovered that it opened out upon the cliff slide, very near 
the top, the entrance being masked with a bushy overgrowth 
of bramble and fern, so that it would be easy for any one 
to emerge also unseen. Julian was struck by the ingenuity 
with which these passages had been contrived. Evidently 
they were the work of men who feared thq pursuit of justice, 
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and it had probably been very difficult in the ancient days 
to track the smuggler, robber or outlaw to his hiding-place 
among the caves and byways of the clifT. 

At anyrate his own retreat '^was secured. He had not 
now to depend upon the coming of the boat When once 
be knew the secret of that opening to the passage he could 
slip in and out at will But his reasoning powers told him 
that there must be somewhere an inner chamber, probably 
a large cave, into which the treasure used to be deposited. 
The door that he had encountered must be the door to 
this iimer chamber : of so much he felt almost sure, and as 
the road to it led upward, it was probable that the chamber 
was rather near the surface of the cliff, and that there were 
airholes to form rough windows and chimneys, enabling the 
occupants to light a fire if necessary, and to breathe freely. 

For a little while he looked about him, without raising 
himself from the ground, for he did not know who might 
be watching him from afar. It was quite possible that 
Marillier had sentries of his own in the neighbourhood. 
Julian wondered if the young fisherman whom he had 
vainly endeavoured to bribe was in Paul Marillier's pay. 
After waiting some time in perfect silence, he was rewarded 
by something in the shape of a discovery. There was a 
tiny jet of smoke issuing from the side of the clifi* a little 
above the point at which he lay. 

The first and most natural explanation of the ordinary 
observer would have been that the heather had caught fire, 
but Julian saw that the smoke was stationary, and did not 
increase. It simply issued in soft grey wreaths from a hole 
in the cliff, and at a distance it was probably all but indis- 
tinguishable. He crept towards it on hands and knees, and 
found a square aperture, roughly bricked, firom which the 
smoke was issuing — evidently a chimney from some 
dwelling-place inside the cli£f. There were two or three 
other holes carefully protected with iron gratings, and 
almost overgrown by creepers and bracken. But he could 
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not discover anything that looked exactly like a door, 
though any of the gratings might possibly be converted into 
such, if necessary. After a careful survey of the place, he 
moved slowly, and still on his hands and knees, through the 
bracken, until he was quite at the top of the diff, where he 
lay for some little time, looking out over the blue sea, 
partly in order to divert suspicion, supposing anyone were 
on liie alert, and partly in order to arrange his plans. 
After a time he got up, and walked away inland, making a 
considerable detour, and inquiring his way to the nearest 
small town or village of any importance. When he found 
one to his mind, he bought some tools at an ironmonger's 
shop, and provided himself also with a stout coil of rope. 
Then, having eaten some food, he retraced his steps to the 
cliff, which he reached late in the afternoon. Then he 
seated himself in the shade of some hawthorn bushes, and 
waited for the shadows of evening to begin to fall. When 
at last the sky grew dim, he crept along the few feet of 
earth from the top of the cliff to the spot which he had 
marked earlier in the day; one of the iron gratings, as 
he had ascertained, was not a chimney, but seemed to be 
the entrance to a passage. Here he set to work with his 
tools to remove the grating, and this task he accomplished 
very easily. Before it was quite dark the work was done, 
and he found himself able to enter a small tunnel which led 
downward for a short space, and then ceased. Here Julian 
was perplexed. Feeling with his hands he came upon 
vacancy, and not only vacancy but absolute darkness. He 
dared not drop down without knowing what lay beneath 
him, and the sound of the sea was so continually in his ears 
that he could almost have believed that it was flowing at 
the very bottom of the space into which he peered. There 
was nothing for it but to light his lantern, and then to lower 
it cautiously, and see what lay below. For a minute or two 
he could see nothing, theq he almost uttered aloud an 
exclamation of relief. There was a drop of about four feet 
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only, and then a small vaulted space in which a man could 
just stand erect He jumped down at once, and foimd a 
half-broken, unfastened door, roughly tied up with rope, 
which afiforded very little hindrance to his undertaking, and 
in another moment or two he knew that he had penetrated 
to the very interior — the core as it were of that maze of 
passages — ^a large, low room, with a fire burning on a stone 
hearth, a dim light proceeding from a smaU lamp hanging 
from th^ ceiling, and in one comer a wretched-looking 
pallet on which lay the figure of a man, gaunt and worn 
with sickness, but easily recognisable as that of his friend 
Anthony Paignton. 

Julian sprang towards him, calling him by name, but it 
was only too evident that the sick man did not know him. 
He was babbling in what seemed like the delirium of fever, 
and Julian saw that his head was bandaged as if he had 
received a severe injury. The sick man was quite alone, 
but Julian remembered that Marillier and the doctor had 
spoken of visiting him at sundown, and unless their after- 
noon visit had taken place instead of a later one, they would 
again be due before very long. Julian consulted his watch. 
It was the dinner hour at the hotel, and he was tolerably cer- 
tain, therefore, that the two men would not be able to leave 
Scarsdale for fully an hour. It would take them nearly half 
an hour to reach the spot, even if they came at once, and it 
seemed to Julian that he had time to carry out a plan which 
had suddenly occurred to him. First of all, he examined 
the lock of the heavy door, which he had been unable to 
force from the other side. It was evidently locked, and not 
in any way barred, and therefore he set to work with his 
tools to twist the wards of the lock, so that it could not be 
opened at all by a key. On the side leading from the 
water, therefore, the room was safe. It would take some 
time for them to discover that they could not get into the 
room, and then they would have to make theu: way round 
to the holes in the cliff. But there was no time to lose. 
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Jiilkn cast a last glance at bis friend, moistened his lips» 
and laid the coverings straight around him, then went 
quiddy back, by the way he had come, replaced the grating 
and fiutened it down as well as he was able (oomiting on 
the probability that Marillier and the doctw would bring no 
tools with them when they came again), and then, disdain- 
ing the chance of being observed, he set o£f at full speed to 
the village where he had bought the tools, and which was 
not more than two miles distant from the face of the clifif. 
Here he went straight to a house, which he had already 
noticed — a house with a brass plate on the door, and a red 
lamp over a side window— evidently the residence of the 
local practitioner. Fortunately he was at home, and to him 
Julian very briefly stated some of the tacts of the case — 
not those that he suspected so much as those of which he 
was certain, namely, that a friend of his had mysteriously 
disappeared for the last fortnight, and that he had now 
found him, abandoned and alone, in an underground 
chamber on the cliff. How he had come there, Julian said, 
it was quite impossible to say. He thought it unsafe to take 
a stranger entirely into his confidence, but he said enough 
to inspire the doctor, who was young and enthusiastic in his 
profession, with the wish to save Anthony Paignton's life. 
Thus, in an hour or so after his first discovery of Anthony, 
Julian was already on his way back to him with the doctor 
and two or three trustworthy men, who carried an ambu- 
lancCi and were prepared to transport the sick man, if 
possible, from his present miserable abode, to some place in 
the light of day. Julian and the doctor went ahead at a 
breakneck speed, for the doctor's horse was tired, and the 
cross country track which they pursued was not fit for 
bicycles. But as Julian and Dr Jermyn were fairly fleet of 
foot, they reached the- cliff before there was any sign of 
visitors fix>m Scarsdale. 

"Look out there one moment," said Julian quickly. 
" There's a big fishing vessel standing in very near — '* 
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" A lugger," said the doctor. " I wonder what they are 
doing here. It is not very usual to see them in this part 
of the world." 

" A lugger," repeated Julian. " That is just as I thought. 
If I am not mistaken, the men on board have something to 
do with this case." 

" Possibly," said Dr Jermyn, "they were on shore drunk, 
and assaulted your friend, and were then afraid of the 
results. These caves are very well known to the fishermen 
along this coast, though I daresay few penetrate into the 
recesses, as you seem to have done. You'll have to give 
the police notice about this." 

*' If I am not mistaken," said Julian, " there is a constable 
behind us with the men. One of them told me that they 
would pass his cottage, so I said to them that they had 
better enlist his services. They are close upon us now. 
Shall we go down ? " 

He removed the iron grating, and showed the way. 
Together he and the doctor plunged into the darkness, and 
the men followed close behind. 

But the wooden door, which Julian remembered to have 
carefully closed behind him was now standing wide open, 
and the lamp had been extinguished. Julian uttered a 
sharp exclamation, then produced his lantern, and with 
trembling fingers hastily struck a match and lighted the 
candle. Raising it aloft, he threw its light on every comer 
of the room in turn, but it was absolutely empty. The bed 
still showed marks of disturbance, and one or two fragments 
of torn material on the floor gave the impression of a 
struggle. There were footmarks also, which had left sand 
and gravel on the boards. 

Julian lowered his lantern, and stared into the doctor's 
eyes with a face from which every trace of colour had fled 

"Gone ! " he exclaimed, for it was all that he could find 
to say. 
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THE VERDICT OF THE DOCTOR 

JULIAN and the doctor looked at each other aghast. 
''Why, somebody else must have been here and 
taken him away," said the doctor. 

"Or do you think," said Julian, "that he has wandered 
away in delirium ? " 

" I should hardly think that likely," said the doctori 
looking round. " But apparently," and he turned to Julian 
with a smile, "your friend was not so deserted as you 
imagined." 

"I am afraid," said Julian, "that he was by no means 
deserted by his enemies." 

Hien he looked at the doctor uncertainly. 

" It sounds odd to you to hear me speak of enemies," he 
said, "but I have reason to think that he had two or three 
very bitter foes, and that they are now in this very neigh- 
bourhood. In fact I am inclined to think that this iUness 
or whatever it was, was entirely due to foul play. I will 
tell you all about it presently, but for the moment I think 
we had better get out on the hillside, and observe the 
movements of that vessel, which is now in the bay, for I 
have very good reason to suppose that they meant to send 
him abroad shortly, possibly by that very ship." 

"It sounds a bit melodramatic, certainly," said the 
doctor good-humouredly, "but of course you have good 
reasons for what you say. This place is not particularly 
attractive. The men here will probably be able to tell us 
what the vessel is, and what it seems to be doing." 
Out upon the cliff, where the darkness was already 
208 
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gathering, they strained their eyes to see the vessel, which 
seemed to them to have aheady retired to some distance. 
One of the men in their company, however, remarked that 
it was a low tide, and that he did not think the boat could 
have come within a mile of the land, and that there had 
been no signs of any small boat between the vessel and the 
landing-place that evening. If anyone had been carried 
there from the cliff the boat at least would have been 
plainly visible. 

" llien they have concealed him somewhere else," said 
Julian, "and I am as much in the dark as ever. I thought 
that at last I had found him. Good heavens ! What am I 
to do next?" 

"Tell me the whole story," said the doctor, moved by his 
evident distress. "And let us consider what is best to be 
done for your friend." 

He drew Julian aside, while the men waited in a little 
group, looking out to sea, on the watch for any unknown 
boat, or any unexpected movement on the part of the 
lugger, which, however, seemed to be almost motionless. 
Julian gave a short and rather agitated account of Anthony's 
story to the doctor, who pursed up his lips in a whistle, and 
then looked frowningly at the ground. 

"Your theory is more tenable than I expected. It 
certainly looks as if these two men were trying to get him 
out of the way. Leadbitter, did you say? I know some- 
thing of that man. The most diorough-paced scoundrel 
that ever existed ! I can believe anything you tell me about 
him, and I have heard one or two odd rumours about the 
party already. They say nobody is allowed to come near 
the old man, except the secretary and the doctor, and one 
trusted servant, so it is quite possible that they are keeping 
the old grandfather to some extent in the dark." 

" I wonder," said Julian, " if they have removed him to 
that deserted cottage on the hillside again." 

" What, where there was fever ? I attended those cases," 
14 
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said the doctor, ''but there isn't much risk of infection^ 
for I had the place disinfected as soon as the funerals 
were over. Possibly your two conspirators did not know 
that" 

" Evidently not, from the way they spoke. They seemed 
to think he was almost certain to have contracted the 
disease." 

" Well, I think the best thing would be," said the doctor, 
« to send the constable round to that house, and also to the 
other houses in the village ; then if he obtains any trace of 
the missing man, you may be able to run him to earth, but, 
for ourselves, it seems to me the best thing would be to go 
straight to the Scarsdale Hotel, and see the proprietor or 
the manager. They have a large staff of servants, and 
plenty of horses and vehicles : it would be easy for them to 
scour the country and I do not think they would refuse to 
do so, especially if I put the matter to them plainly. I 
have had more than one brush with them since they came 
h^e, for they are simply bent on making money, and don't 
consider the wel£Eu:e of the original inhabitants at all. But 
I shall put on the screw this time if they don't do something." 

Orders were given to the men to carry out the doctor's 
behests, and Julian and the doctor then made their way by 
the coast as quickly as possible to the hotel. 

But when they arrived at the hotel it was plain at once 
that something unaccustomed had occurred. Lights were 
flashing in various windows, servants were running up and 
down stairs, and on the steps they met the manager 
himself, who hailed them with a look of relief 

"Oh, Dr Jermyn,"he said cordially, "I am glad you 
have come in, for we are in rather a difficulty. A gentle- 
man who was staying here about a fortnight ago has just 
been brought back to the hotel in a terrible state-— delirious 
apparently from some wound to the head, and I am not at 
all sure whether there is not a touch of fever — " 

"What!" ejaculated Julian, while the doctor lifted his 
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eyebrows, and looked at him in amaze. "You don't mean 
to say that it is Anthony Paignton — the very man I was 
inquiring about from you ? " 

"Yes, sir," said the manager, rather distantly, "that is 
the gentleman's name. I think I mentioned to you that 
he left here rather suddenly, leaving the money for his 
hotel bill on the table, and carrying his portmanteau him- 
self. The probability is that he met with some roughs — 
drunken sailors most likely — and got into some difficulty 
with them, for he seems to have been very severely handled. 
In fact I should say that it wa$ a great mercy he was 
discovered, or otherwise he might have died, and nothing 
more been heard of him." 

" Who found him then ? " said Julian. 

"Two of the gentlemen who are staying in the hotel," 
said the manager, " Mr Marillier and Dr Leadbitter, who 
went for a stroll this evening on the cliffs and heard what 
seemed to them to be cries or moans proceeding from a 
hole half hidden by bracken and underwood. There they 
found a sort of tunnel, or underground passage, leading to 
a large room, in which thi3( gentleman was lying. Someone, 
of course, must have been looking after him, for there was 
water and food, but I expect that the persons who attacked 
him, or their relations, had been so alarmed by the conse- 
quences of their own deed, that they had concealed him 
tbere for a time, thinking that if he died there would be at 
least no evidence against them, and that if he recovered he 
might be grateful to them for their care." 

Julian and the doctor looked at each other. 

"Well, of all the extraordinary pieces of human in- 
genuity ! " Julian began ; and then his words seemed to fail 
him, and he remained silent 

" They have stolen a march upon us at anyrate," said 
Dr Jermyn. 

" I don't understand you, gentlemen," said the manager, 
looking from one to the other rather blankly. " Do you 
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mean to say that you knew already where Mr Paignton was 
lying?" 

'* I found him myself an hour or two ago," said Julian 
bluntly, '' and went to fetch help, but by the time I returned 
he was gone.** 

" Dear me," said the manager, " how very curious ! " 

"Not so very curious after all," said Julian grimly. 
"There is a proverb says, 'They that know where lo hide, 
know where to find.' ** 

"1 beg your pardon?" said the manager, bristling a 
little. He evidently thought Julian meant to be offensive, 
and Dr Jermyn interposed 

" You said you were glad to see me, Mr Hunter. Do 
you wish me to see this gentleman ? " 

" I should be very glad if you would, Dr Jermjrn. Of 
course there is a doctor in the house, and he expressed 
perfect willingness to attend Mr Paignton. But seeing that 
Dr Leadbitter is in constant attendance upon Sir David 
Blundell and Mr Marillier's invalid boy, I don't think it at all 
safe. For of course it is possible that Mr Paignton may 
have contracted the fever which has been so prevalent in 
the village near which he was found." 

" Ah, I told you. Hunter," said Dr Jermyn significantly, 
" that you would regret your supineness in the matter of 
drainage. You know you could have got it carried through 
for the whole village last winter if you had chosen." 

" Oh well, doctor," said the manager, " I must say that I 
did not then see the necessity as much as I do now, but I 
assure you another winter shall not pass without a proper 
scheme of sanitation being undertaken." 

" In the meantime I wonder how many lives will be lost," 
said the doctor. " However, * Better late than never.' I 
shall be very pleased to see the patient I suppose he has 
been placed in a quiet room at some distance from the rest 
of your guests ? " 

" Hiere has been a difficulty about that too," said the 
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manager rather doubtfully. '' Dr Leadbitter wanted him to 
be upon the same floor so that he could, as he said, attend 
to him more easily. But I took the liberty of insisting that 
he should be carried to a room on the first floor, quite at 
the other end of the house, as I thought that that would be 
quieter for him, and there would be less risk to other 
people.'* 

^ Quite right, Mr Hunter, I applaud your discretion. 
It would be very unsuitable indeed for Dr Leadbitter to 
take charge of the case as he is acting as private physician 
to an old gentleman and an invalid child. I will see the 
patient at once, if you please. And this gentleman, who is 
Mr Paignton's intimate friend, can come with me, if he 
likes." 

Julian and the doctor entered the sick room together and 
there they saw Anthony Paignton, stretched upon a bed in 
what seemed like a state of profound insensibility. The 
muttering, which Julian had heard when he visited the 
cave, had completely ceased, and the young man now lay 
motionless and inanimate, almost like one already dead. 

"What a change I" Julian whispered. "Surely he has 
been roughly carried, and the shock of the change has been 
too much for him." 

The doctor did not speak for a moment. He lifted the 
sick man's eyelids, felt his pulse and his heart, and observed 
him attentively for some little while. Then he said very 
coolly : 

" He has been drugged." 

"Drugged! Have they tried to murder him?" cried 
Julian sharply; and at that moment a lean, dark figure 
seemed to emerge fi-om the darkness of the other side of 
the curtained bed, and answered him with great suavity of 
manner, though with a little touch of acrid satire in the 
tone: 

" Medical men are not in the habit of poisoning their 
patients, Mr Courtney. When I discovered Mr Paignton 
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in a delirious state, it seemed to me an extremely risky 
thing to bring him all the way to Scarsdale Hotel ; at the 
same time I need not explain to this gentleman, who is, I 
believe, a doctor," and he bowed ceremoniously to Jermyn, 
''that I was forced to remove him from the unwholesome 
and fetid atmosphere of the underground room in which he 
lay : it therefore seemed to me expedient to give him a nar- 
cotic in order to render transport more easy." 

Dr Jermyn bowed to him, with equal ceremony. 

" No doubt you acted to the best of your judgment, Dr 
Leadbitter. I think I have met you once before in the 
examination of a somewhat similar case." 

Leadbitter's face, which was naturally pale, seemed to 
turn almost green as Dr Jermyn thus addressed him. 

"As the patient's friend, Mr Courtney here, has asked 
me to take the case into my own hands, I do not think we 
need trouble you further.'^ 

" I shall not put up with this intrusion," said Leadbitter. 
" I am attending the grandfather of this young man, and 
Sir David himself has asked me to superintend the case." 

"On the other hand," said Jermyn quietly, "the hotel 
authorities have put it into my hands, and I do not think I 
need stand on medical etiquette in your case, Dr Lead- 
bitter, as I am aware that you have no recognised standing 
amongst medical men." 

Dr Leadbitter seemed almost to collapse as this statement 
was made, especially as the manager was standing by the 
door and had heard it. He was obliged to slink away in 
obedience to Dr Jermyn's curt nod of dismissal, and the 
doctor then turned to his patient, and with the help of 
Julian and a woman servant, who knew something of nurs- 
ing, he proceeded to make a thorough examination of 
Anthony's injuries, and to provide for his comfort with the 
surgical appliances for which he had sent in haste. 

He saw Julian alone an hour or two later, when all 
arrangements had been made for the night. 
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"You were quite right," he said. "That man Leadbitter 
means harm to your friend, and I think we only just arrived 
in time. It was a very plausible idea that of giving him a 
narcotic, but it might have been attended with fatal conse- 
quences if Mr Paignton's constitution did not happen to be 
particularly strong. As it is, I think the effects will pass off 
without much injury." 

"And what about the hurt to his skull?" said Julian 
anxiously. 

" Well, I don't think it is so severe as we at first imagined. 
And after all, the fellow has treated him with a fair amount 
of skill. I think the insensibility and delirium have been 
kept up by frequent doses of narcotic drugs and stimulants. 
The surgical part is all right, but the medical treatment has 
been atrocious, and no doubt Mr Paignton would have suc- 
cumbed if such treatment had been continued. I am able 
to speak frankly, for Leadbitter was disqualified some years 
ago for malpractices, and he has not the slightest right to 
practise his profession." 

"What shall you do for a nurse?" said Julian. "We 
must not leave him to the servants of the house. I will, of 
course, sit up with him to-night if you can get somebody on 
whom you can rely by to-morrow." 

"That will be all right," said the doctor. "I will stay 
with him myself to-night, and to-morrow morning I know 
of a very trustworthy nurse, who will' come at once if I tele- 
graph for her from Scarborough. You can leave him with 
perfect safety in her hands." And Julian was reassured. 
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JUST IN TIME 

THE patient passed a fairly quiet night, and the doctor 
was very well satisfied with his condition in the 
morning. One of Julian's occupations during the nigbt 
had been to write a long letter to Miss Eveleen Marshall, 
as well as a shorter one to the vicar, detailing all that had 
happened, and asking her to convey the news as soon as 
possible to Miss Doris Elliot. It was with some hesitation 
that he added a postscript, which struck him as singularly 
audacious. 

" If it were possible for Miss Elliot to come to this hotel, 
she would be able no doubt to help us materially in the task 
of nursing Mr Paignton. It occurred to me that, consider- 
ing the circmnstances, your &ther might wish to see Sir 
David, with whom I myself am not acquainted, and inform 
him of all that has occurred. And if you and Miss Elliot 
were to accompany him, I feel certain that your presence 
would hasten my friend Anthony's recovery." 

This was a little ambiguous, because he did not suppose 
that Eveleen's presence would have any effect on Anthony 
at all, but the presence of Doris, which to him was a mere 
detail, would no doubt be good for Anthony, and he — ^Julian 
•—could cultivate the acquaintance of Miss Marshall. In 
his short note to the vicar he also laid stress on the desir- 
ability of the presence of an old friend of the family, as 
there were circumstances, he said, which he could not con- 
fide to everyone, but which ought to be communicated to 
Sir David. In his opinion, Julian added, it was most inad- 
visable that Sir David should be left any longer to the 
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mercies of two unscrupulous adventurers such as Dr Lead- 
bitter and Paul Marillier. 

These letters were received and read by the Marshalls 
with considerable excitement, and Eveleen at once tele- 
graphed a reassuring message to Doris, promising to give 
details in a letter. 

"Of course you will go, John," said his wife to him 
severely. 

"Do you think I should, my dear?" the vicar asked, 
rather dubiously. " Sir David has a very great objection to 
any interference. Badly as I think of Marillier and Dr 
Leadbitter, I do not know that I should be justified in 
accusing them unless I had proof." 

" But Mr Courtney says that he has proof, father," said 
Eveleen, to whom Julian had written more fully than to her 
father, although he had found the story too long to be told 
entirely. 

" It is quite necessary, John, for you to go and hear the 
truth," said Mrs Mardiall. "I wonder you can hesitate 
when there is so much at stake." 

" It is not on my own account that I hesitate, Bessie," said 
the vicar with dignity. "It would give me the greatest 
possible pleasure to see my old friend, and to assist him if 
possible in any way. But I have never found Sir David 
very amenable to reason, and of late he has seemed to me 
— at least from all I have heard — ^to be singularly intolerant 
of opposition." 

" But you must go, father," said Eveleen. " Why, don't 
you see that that poor young man has been nearly killed, and it 
is quite evident who Mr Courtney thinks has been to blame." 

"We know very little of Mr Courtney," said the vicar 
cautiously, "and although he seemed to me to be a pleasant 
and well-informed young man, he may be liable to rush to 
conclusions too quickly." 

" All the more reason for you then, father, to go and find 
out who is right," said Eveleen. 
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*' I should think you extremely wfuiting in your duty if 
you did not go» John,'' said Mrs Marshall, and the vicar 
succumbed before this domestic fire. 

"And in that case,** said Eveleen quickly, "as it is 
almost certain that Doris will want to go to Scarsdale, don't 
you think that I had better go too ? " 

" You, Eveleen ? " said her mother in astonishment, while 
the vicar lifted his eyebrows in mild surprise, " what have 
you got to do with it?" 

" Doris is my best friend," said Eveleen, "and I am very 
much interested in all that concerns her. Think how lonely 
and how anxious she will be if she may not go to him, and 
it will be perfectly impossible for her to go alone, because, 
you see, she is not on speaking terms even with her grand- 
father, and therefore she cannot go to visit him. It would 
look rather bad, wouldn't it, if she went simply to be near 
Anthony Paignton, although she is engaged to him." 

"I think," said Mrs Marshall, "that we had better wait 
and see what Doris intends to do before we make any 
arrangements on your account, Eveleen." 

But Eveleen's prevision was justified. In an hour or two 
she had a reply telegram from Doris, on reading which she 
waved the paper high in the air, and uttered a cry oi 
triumph. 

'^ Oh, mother ! that old aimt of Doris's must be a perfect 
brick. She is bringing Doris herself to Scarsdale, and the} 
ask me to join them. You will let me go now, will yoi 
not?" 

" If old Miss Elliot is there, there can be no objection,^ 
said her mother, who did not much like her volatile daughtei 
to go about unchaperoned ; and after a good deal of tele 
graphing in various quarters it was arranged that the twc 
sets of visitors should meet each other at York, and shoul< 
then proceed to Scarsdale Hotel together. 

Dr Jermyn looked rather doubtfiil when he knew wha 
Julian had done. 
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''I don't know that all these people will benefit my 
patient," he said rather gruffly. 

**They won't hurt him," returned Julian. "Miss Doris 
Elliot — ^that's the girl to whom he is engaged — by all accounts 
can be admitted as soon as he is able to see a visitor." 

" He must not be over-excited," said the doctor. " But 
from another point of view," he went on meditatively, " I 
daresay the arrival of Miss Elliot and her aunt, who is an 
old lady, I suppose, and the vicar of the parish in which the 
Blundells live, may have a very good effect. Old Sir David 
is living a more secluded life than ever. He never quits 
his apartments, and nobody can gain access to him at all. 
I have been expecting daily to hear that they were all going 
to leave the hotel, but I cannot help fancying that there is 
some reason for their staying on so long. I see Marillier 
and Leadbitter about the place now and then, and they look 
to me as if they would like to kill me, but why they don't 
decamp I can't quite make out. I am inclined to think 
that there must be illness of some kind among them. 
Either Sir David or the little boy may be unable to be 
removed." 

** 1 daresay we shall be able to ascertain the facts when 
Miss Elliot and Miss Marshall arrive. I shall put the case 
clearly before them, and ask them to deal as they think fit. 
I think it would be advisable for Mr Marshall to insist upon 
admittance to Sir David's room — possibly with a view of in- 
troducing the grand-daughter afterwards, and to give Sir 
David a very full account of all that we have ascertained, 
and all that we suspect." 

" If he has a grain of common-sense, he will send those 
two adventurers to the right-about, even if he does not 
punish them further." 

"Well," said Julian, meditatively rubbing his chm, "I 
am afraid the case is not strong enough for a prosecution." 

" Conspiracy," suggested the doctor. 

"Well, yes. It was an ugly bit of talk that I heard 
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between Marillier and the doctor in the cave, and, of 
course, the men on board the fishing craft could be examined, 
and a reward offered for further evidence. We must see 
what Mr Marshall says, and whether Sir David is willing to 
put the matter into the hands of a detective. The whole 
village seems to be in league with Marillier. He must have 
paid them uncommonly well to hold their tongues." 

"They are a very wily pair," said the doctor, "and I 
should not wonder if you found yourself quite unable to 
make (^ut a case of any seriousness against them. You see, 
you don't know even now that it was they who struck the 
blow, or their accomplices. You don't know yet where 
they [found him, whether, as they explain, in die under- 
ground room to which they were attracted by his moans — " 

" But I saw them coming away from the place. I heard 
them talk about him as they passed ! ** 

"For all you know," said the doctor provokingly, "they 
may only have just discovered that he was there. I don't 
say that that is likely," he added hastily. " I believe as 
you do that it was they who placed him in that underground 
chamber, and that they were planning his death. I am only 
speaking, however, of what you can prove. They found 
him there, as they state, in so serious a condition that they 
hesitated to remove him, for fear of injury, and that is 
reasonable enough. As a matter of fact, ck course we know 
that they intended to send him out to the lugger in the bay, 
in which case he would probably never more have been 
seen or heard of. But when they went to the room and 
foimd that you had already been there — for naturally enough 
they would know that it was you — ^they were obliged to 
change their plans, because the tide did not serve for the 
boat, and therefore they made a virtue of a necessity, and 
brought him here. It was a clever stroke on their part." 

"Oh, they are clever," said Julian contemptuously. 
" Diabolically clever, there is no doubt of that." 

" So clever," said the doctor in a warning voice, "that 
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I am not at all satisfied that they have done with him. It 
seems to me that one or other of them would leave the 
place if they did not still hope to attain their ends." 
" What ! to murder Anthony ? " said Julian. 
" My dear fellow, don't speak so loud. They won't 
use cold steel to him, or send a bullet through his brains, 
but I should not like to leave the doctor alone in the room 
with him. I think it advisable that our patient should be 
watched very closely." 

''I will sit up with him all night," said Julian 
quickly. 

" No, you won't," said the doctor, regarding him criti- 
cally. " You will lie down and get a good sleep first, or 
else you will be thoroughly knocked up. The nurse, who 
is here, is thoroughly to be relied upon, and she will keep 
out all intruders. You can relieve her at three o'clock in 
the morning if you like." 

This was the last arrangement, and in order to gain 
further security, the doctor cautioned Julian not to let it 
be generally known what the arrangements were for nursing 
the sick man. 

** It is always better," he said, *' that outsiders should not 
know what we propose "doing." 

Accordingly Julian went to bed and slept soimdly for 
some hours. When he awoke it was about half-past two, 
and feeling that he was not likely to go to sleep again, he 
rose and prepared to enter the sick room, where he would 
shortly be due. He stole softly down the corridor, seeing 
and hearing nothing, but no sooner did he approach the 
door of Anthony's room, than his nostrils were assailed by 
an unmistakable odour, which caused him to quicken his 
steps, and almost to gasp with alarm. Even before enter- 
ing the room, he threw up the sash of a large window in 
the corridor, and then turned the handle of the door and 
walked in. The atmosphere was such as almost to over- 
power him. There was no light of any kind in the room. 
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for the weather was too warm to make a fire necessary, and 
the other lights seemed to have been turned out. Julian 
made a flying leap to the windows, and threw them open, 
one after another, drawing in a breath of fresh air as he did 
so, and feeling his own brain go round. The nurse lay 
upon the floor in a heap, while Anthony upon his bed 
presented all the appearance of death. Julian dragged the 
bed bodily to the window, and would have lifted the 
patient out into the corridor if he had not feared to do 
him an injury, for the room was almost full of escaping 
gas, and as every window was closed, it was possible that 
death by suffocation had already ensued. 
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CHAPTER XXIX 

UNMASKED 

JULIAN had arrived only just in time. The cool air 
reaching the face of the unconscious man gradually 
seemed to restore him. The servants trooping in after 
Julian's hasty ring at the bell, dragged the nurse out into 
the corridor, and with doors and windows opened wide 
they did their best to expel the foul air, and to restore the 
half-suffocated patient to consciousness. Full conscious- 
ness, perhaps, could not be expected, as Anthony had 
already been in a sort of stupor. But Julian possessed 
enough medical knowledge to have some idea of what 
ought to be done, and to apply all necessary remedies. Mr 
Hunter, the manager, proposed to summon the doctor in 
the house, but Julian laughed the proposal to scorn, and 
sent a message through the telephone to Dr Jermyn. 

" But Dr Leadbitter is in the house," remonstrated Mr 
Hunter, not knowing, of course, why Jiilian objected to his 
presence. 

** If he is in the house now," said Julian, who was rather 
irritated by this persistence, " I don't think he will be very 
much longer. If I am not mistaken he has had something 
to do with this very remarkable — ^accident" 

He was too angry to speak prudently, and the manager 
looked shocked, and said something about such words 
being actionable. 

*' I. don't care whether they are actionable or not," said 
Julian, as he continued his ministrations to Anthony, whose 
face was now considerably less deathlike than when his 
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friend had first discovered him. '' But there will have to 
be a foil investigation into this affair, Mr Hunter, for some- 
body has evidently been guilty of gross carelessness." 

** Dr Jermyn's own nurse was in charge, I believe," said 
Mr Hunter, who was not quite pleased at the way in which 
Julian spoke. 

'*So she was, and has nearly lost her life in consequence," 
said Mr Courtney sharply. '* However, we shall see what 
Dr Jermyn says to it when he comes." 

And in an almost miraculously short space of time Dr 
Jermyn was among them, and was expressing the greatest 
astonishment and indignation at what had occurred. 

The nurse, being gradually brought back to conscious- 
ness, was questioned, and although still feeble and unwell, 
narrated that she had noted no strange person in the 
corridor, nor anything unusual, except that about eleven 
o'clock at night Dr Leadbitter had looked in just as she was 
going to drink a cup of tea which she had made for herself. 
He asked her how the patient was, talked for a few minutes 
with great affability, and accepted a cup of tea from her 
hand. 

The doctor asked her whether she had left him alone any 
moment, or turned her back on him for any length of time, 
to which she replied rather indignantly that she had not left 
the room for a moment, but that no doubt she had turned 
her back to him more than once, when she went to get 
boiling water from the kettle, or in other ways to prepare 
the tea. After drinking her cup of tea she had noticed that 
it fisdled to make her wakeful as usual and that she became 
exceedingly drowsy, that she strove against the feeling and 
moved about the room once or twice, that she even went 
out into the corridor again, and there, to her surprise, saw 
Dr Leadbitter and Mr Marillier standing at a further 
window, engaged in conversation, that she crept back to the 
patient's room and remembered very little more, but sup- 
posed she must have fallen asleep. 
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*'Have you the teapot?" the doctor asked. '*0r the 
cup from which you drank ? " 

" I suppose it is in Mr Paignton's room, sir," said the 
nurse. But when the doctor returned to look for it, he was 
surprised to find that it had disappeared, and no one knew 
anything about it. 

"The probability is," he said drily, "that the person 
who turned on the gas in the room also took away the tea- 
tray. He probably drugged the tea." 

This was said in an undertone to Julian, as they stood by 
the patient's bedside. 

" What are we to do next ? Surely the matter ought to 
be referred to Mr Paignton's grandfather." 

** Certainly, if you can get access to him," said Julian 
drily. ** But at present he does not seem to be on view." 

" I shall send for the manager and ask for a private 
interview with Sir David in the morning, and if I don't get 
it I think I shall put the matter into the hands of the 
police," said the doctor. " I call it an attempt to murder — 
nothing less, and I should like to put another nurse in attend- 
ance on Mr Paignton. It is not that I distrust this one, 
but I think he will be safer with two, and he must not be 
left night or day. In fact, it would be best if a friend of 
Paignton's could be with him always, as well as one of the 
nurses. It strikes me that we have to deal with a set 
of unscrupulous adventurers, who would lose no oppor- 
tunity of taking his life." 

** I thought England was a civilised coimtry," said Julian 
reflectively, "but it strikes me just now as one or two 
degrees worse than the wildest of the Western States." 

"I hope that such cases as that of Leadbitter and 
Marillier are imusual," said I)r Jermyn, with a touch of 
humour in his smile. " It is certainly unfortunate that we 
have to deal with the brace of them." 

They did not think it safe to leave Anthony until day had 
broken, and then Dr Jermyn went out to make some 
IS 
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inquiries. He came back with a piece of news which 
seemed to have excited him. 

'•We must have been right," he said, "and that fellow 
got frightened when he found that his scheme had failed. 
He is gone." 

"Leadbittergone! " 

"Went this morning, about five o'clock. One of the 
servants heard him say to Marillier just before he left the 
house, 'The game's up, and I think I had better vanish,' 
and Marillier said ' Coward ! ' and went back into his room 
and shut the door. Then Leadbitter went to the stables, 
bribed the man to let him have the dogcart and the hstest 
horses the stable contained, and was driven at once to the 
station, where it seems that he took a ticket for Retford, 
from which place I am afraid it will be very difficult to trace 
him." 

"The scoundrel!" ejaculated Julian. "He has practi- 
cally confessed his guQt." 

" Well, it looks very like it What we want now to know 
is how far Marillier was implicated." 

" Marillier sticks to his guns, I suppose," said Julian, with 
a faint smile. 

'* Yes. Nothing seems to make him budge. But I am 
inclined to think that either the old man or the child is 
developing symptoms of illness— else why should they be 
kept in such seclusion: ? I think we shall have to force our 
way in." , 

"Wait until later in the day," said Julian, "if you think, 
at least, that we may wait without endangering the success 
of the inquiry. Mr Marshall, Sir David's old friend, and 
Miss Elliot, Sir David's granddaughter, are both to arrive 
this afternoon, and they may be able to accomplish what we 
cannot do. There could be no possible excuse for keeping 
Mr Marshall or Miss Elliot out of Sir David's room." 

" I shall tell Hunter," said Dr Jermyn, rather grimly, " to 
keep a close watch upon Marillier. We must not let ^m 
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slip away. I should very nmch like to get to the bottom of 
the whole case, but unless we can arrest Leadbitter, I doubt 
very much whether we could fix anything on Marillier. A 
doctor has a good deal of power ; Marillier can always say 
that he was acting under Leadbitter's orders. Well, I must 
be going now. Paignton is doing very well, and the nurse 
will be all right again in an hour or two. You will stay with 
your friend, I suppose, until we get more help ? " 

" Certainly I shall," said Julian emphatically. " I should 
be very sorry to let him out of my sight just now, and I 
hope you will get back in the afternoon to meet Mr 
Marshall." 

" I am afraid I can't get back till four," said the doctor. 
" Perhaps that is early enough, as they won't arrive from 
York till about that time." 

In due course Sir David's friends and relations arrived 
upon the scene, and Julian made acquaintance for the first 
time with Miss Doris Elliot and her aunt, of whom Eveleen 
had by this time told him a good deal. He was delighted 
with them both, and his satisfaction in their presence and 
in that of the Marshalls was imbounded. Another nurse 
had arrived upon the scene, and he could therefore venture 
to leave Anthony's sick room. But he sat with them in an 
adjoining sitting-room, and there poured into their ears the 
whole story. 

Doris tiimed pale as* she listened, and her aunt uttered 
audible exclamations of horror and pity, while Mr Marshall's 
face grew more and more stem as he heard the recital of 
Anthony's wrongs. 

" We will see into this at once," he said decidedly. " It 
is perfectly plain that Marillier and this Dr Leadbitter were 
in collusion. Why does Sir David keep these men about 
him?" 

" Leadbitter is gone," said Julian. " He took flight early 
this morning. Marillier alone remains." 

'' The question is whether to put the matter into the hands 
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of the police at once, or not," said Mr Marshall " One 
does not like to do so without consulting Sir David, who is 
probably in entire ignorance of the whole transaction. I 
feel very sorry for him when he discovers the nature of the 
men whom he has trusted, and the nefarious designs in 
which they have been engaged. But he certainly must not 
be left in the dark any longer." 

"You think, father," said Eveleen, "that Sir David really 
does not know?" 

Mr Marshall shot a look of displeasure at his daughter. 

" My dear Eveleen," he said, " I have known Sir David 
for the last fifty years, and I never knew him do a base or 
dishonourable thing in the whole of his life. Is it likely 
that he should know anything of the plots against his grand- 
son's life?" 

" I have sometimes thought," said Doris, " that my dear 
grandfather's mind has become slightly affected by his 
illness and the troubles of his later life. Perhaps he has 
been incapable of judging rightly, and it may be for that 
reason that Paul Marillier is keeping him in such seclusion." 

"Very probable, I should think," said Mr Marshall. 
" Marillier must have some reason for keeping the old man 
shut up. Probably it is because he knows 3ir David would 
strongly disapprove of what he has been doing. We must 
see Sir David at once." 

"There is the difficulty," said Julian, gloomily. 
'•Nobody can get in." 

" Nobody get in I " repeated Mr Marshall, with an air of 
surprise. " I suppose the servants go in and out and the 
door is open from time to time. What hinders anyone ? " 

" As far as I can ascertain," said Julian, " nobody enters 
Sir David's room at all, except the man whom they brought 
with them from Blundell Court, and Mr Marillier himself, 
and of course the doctor, when he was here. The hotel 
servants bring all food into one of the outer rooms, and 
it is then carried into Sir David's bedroom. It seems 
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almost as if the old man were a prisoner and Marillier his 
jailer." 

** But we must go to him," said Doris, rising to her feet. 
** Let's go now — diet's go altogether. It seems to me that 
grandpapa must be in danger, and we must go to him at 
once." 

" And I am of Doris's opinion," said Miss Elliot, briskly. 
" You three gentlemen " — for Dr Jermyn had now joined 
them — " are quite sufficient to gain an entrance for us, and 
we will just go in and see Sir David for ourselves ; that is the 
best way out of the difficulty." 

After all, it seemed a simple matter. With one consent 
they agreed to the plan and went downstairs, sending at the 
same time for the manager, whom they informed of their in- 
tention to enter Sir David's rooms, if necessary, by force. 

"Oh, I don't think force will be necessary, gentlemen," 
said the manager, rubbing his hands. "I am sure Mr 
Marillier will have too much good sense to keep Sir David's 
granddaughter and his other friends out of the room." 

But when they knocked for admission, they found that 
the door was locked. They knocked again and again, but 
no answer could be obtained. 

" If you don't open the door, Mr Marillier," said Julian, 
in stentorian tones, " we intend to break it down." 

And it was then at last that Paul Marillier flung open the 
door. 

** You may come in if you like," he said, " but you come 
at your own risk. My boy has caught the fever that was 
raging in the village a little while ago, and I think that the 
old man has symptoms of it too. Let the doctor come in if 
you like, but you others, you enter at your peril." 

"I mind nothing," said Doris, pressing forward, ''so 
long as I can see my dear grandfather once again," and 
before Paul could prevent her, she had crossed the sitting- 
room floor and entered Sir David's own apartment, the door 
of which had been left opeiL 
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From this inner room they heard her presently utter a 
cry, so full of horror and dismay, that with one consent 
they rushed to her assistance, while Marillier turned away 
with a gesture of despair, lliey found her standing beside 
the invalid chair, in which the old man was cowering, her 
face white, but her eyes flashing with indignant scorn. 

"This man," she said, "is not my grandfather. I have 
never seen this man in all my life before.' 
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CHAPTER XXX 

" FOR pity's sake ! " 

MR MARSHALL came forward and stood beside 
Doris, looking down at the trembling old figure in 
the chair with an expression of deep concern. 

" Doris is right," he said, taking her by the hand, " this 
man is not Sir David Blundell." 

"Not Sir David Blundell!" Julian ejaculated blankly, 
while the doctor made a quick step forward and stood like 
a sentinel on the other side of the old man, as if to prevent 
any attempt at escape. 

''By no means," said Mr Marshall, clearly, "as Doris and 
Miss Elliot can testify, my daughter also — we all know Sir 
David well, and have known him for many years. Who 
this man is I caimot say, but if he has passed himself off as 
Sir David Blundell, he is an impostor and a cheat.'' 

The manager, who had elbowed himself into the room on 
hearing sounds of a disturbance, now came forward, looking 
rather pale. 

"This gentleman," he said, pointing to Marillier, who 
was standing beside the door with a dark scowl upon his 
face, "has always spoken to me of Sir David Blundell, and 
I have always taken it for granted that Sir David Blundell 
was residing under this roof, but I hope I have no necessity 
to state that I have in no way been a party to any deception 
to Sir David's family." 

"Oh no, we quite exonerate you, Mr Hunter," said the 

doctor. " But it is evident that a very great fraud has been 

practised, and I think that Miss Elliot will agree with me 

in saying that we ought to send for the police." 
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At the word "police," the old man in the chair began to 
moan and whimper. 

"Oh, for God's sake, gentlemen," he wailed, " don't call 
the police ! It has not been my doing at all. They forced 
me into this position— quite against my will. I haven't 
done any harm to anyone. If you will let me go, I will tell 
you all about it, and all about I..eadbitter and Paul. Paul 
is my son-in-law. He married my daughter, that died, 
gentlemen, and I have never known an hour's peace or quiet 
since." 

"Are you Mr Vandeleur?" said Doris quickly. "Oh, 
how horrible ! I have often heard of you. Paul used to 
speak quite affectionately of you. So that is why the little 
boy, Claude, is here as well," she said, with an appealing 
look towards Julian, to whom she instinctively turned for 
assistance as he was Anthony's friend. " I don't think that 
old Mr Vandeleur can really be much to blame. I am 
afraid it is the others — " she filtered as her eyes rested for 
a moment on Paul Marillier's white, set face in the back- 
ground, and as if her look compelled him to utterance, he 
took two or three steps forward, and addressed himself to 
her. 

"Yes," he said, "accuse me if you like. Add to the rest 
of your cruelty by helping to ruin me." 

" I have never been cruel to you," Doris answered with 
indignation. " Surely it is you have been cruel to me ; and 
where is my grandfather ? If you have been keeping Mr 
Vandeleur here under the name of Sir David Blundell, what 
have you done with Sir David ? " 

"That is a very important question," said the vicar, 
facing Paul sternly, while the other men stood between him 
and the door as if to prevent a possible escape. " Is Sir 
David dead or alive ? " 

" Even if I knew," said Paul deliberately, " I should not 
be bound to tell you." 

"You put yourself under very grave suspicion, unless 
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you do tell us," said Mr Marshall. " If you know that Sir 
David has met with any accident, or if you are in his confi- 
dence in any way, you should at once make a full statement 
of what you know, so that you may not be accused of 
having caused his disappearance." 

** I think,*' said Julian Courtney deliberately, "that there 
is not very much need to doubt Mr Marillier's share in Sir 
David's disappearance. There has been fraud, and very 
possibly forgery, for which Mr Paul Marillier and his 
father-in-law will surely be liable to a term of penal servitude." 
" It wasn't my fault, I tell you," sobbed old Vandeleur 
from his comer of the room. " They made me do it. They 
threatened to kill me if I didn't, and I never wrote any- 
thing, I never signed any of the cheques — ^it was Dr Lead- 
bitter that did all that, and it is him you must send to 
prison, gentlemen, and not me ! " 

"You must have obtained considerable sums of money," 
said Mr Marshall, looking steadily at Paul. "You have 
drawn cheques, I suppose, in Sir David's name." 
Paul's lip twitched a little. 

" I am not responsible to you, Mr Marshall, I believe. I 
have managed Sir David's affairs for some years, and I have 
always had full command of his funds. In point of fact, I 
have a power of attorney from him, enabling me to receive 
rents and other payments." 

" Is that true ? " said Julian suspiciously. 
"Yes, yes," said Doris hastily, " I know that that is true. 
My grandfather trusted Paul absolutely, so there is no ques- 
tion of forgery. I am sure that my Cousin Paul would never 
be guilty of that" 

" It is kind of you to say so much for me, Doris," said 
Paul in a low voice. Then, looking towards Mr Marshall, 
he proceeded firmly: "You will not find, I think, any 
forgery of Sir David's name. I have signed for him, as I 
have often done before, and I do not see that anyone has 
suffered." 
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''Excuse me," said the vicar, "you have been spending 
Sir David's money like water, and spending it moreover on 
your own relations. I am afraid that a jury would call that 
fraud. Still, that is a very minor question compared with 
the greater one : what has become of Sir David Blundell ? " 

Paul's face paled visibly. 

" Perhaps you will allow me a little time for reflection 
before I answer that question," he said. 

" In my opinion," said Julian hotly, '< the only time for 
reflection you should be allowed would be between four 
stone walls of a cell. Mr Marshall, you are an old friend of 
the family, don't you think that we had better send for the 
police?" 

Mr Marshall hesitated a little, and at that moment an 
unexpected sound came to the ears of the listening group. 
A door into another room stood open, and a child's 
voice called rather piteously — 

" Daddy I Oh, daddy, come here ! " 

The sound of a child's voice, and the words spoken, pro- 
duced a perceptible effect on the attitude of the listeners. 
They looked at each other with a start of dismay. Paul's 
face turned crimson. He made an eager step in the direc- 
tion of the room, but was immediately brought face to face 
with the doctor and Julian Courtney, who inflexibly guarded 
the way. A look of genuine agony passed over Paul's 
features, and he turned sharply round to Mr Marshall and 
Doris, with a new note of terror and misery in his voice. 

" Good God ! " he said, " you won't refuse to let me go 
to my boy? He is lying in that room ill — burning with 
fever — ^not able to move a step because of his lameness. 
He can't do anything for himself. You are surely not 
going to keep me from going to him ? " 

"There is a doctor here," said Julian quietly. "I dare^ 
say he will take charge of the little boy's case if he is ilL" 

" Certainly," said the doctor. But his eyes sought Doris's 
face rather curiously, and for a moment he did not move. 
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''Whatever I have been," Paul said in broken accents, 
for his pride and impassibility seemed to have fallen from 
him like a garment, " it has been for his sake. Doris, you 
know how I have loved the boy. You, at least, have not a 
heart of stone, as perhaps these men have. For pity's sake 
tell them to let me pass." 

Doris looked at the vicar ; she looked at the set faces of 
the men who guarded the door, and then her gaze came 
back to Paul's twitching, agitated features, and the tears rose 
to her eyes. 

" I am sure no one will prevent you," she said earnestly. 
" Please, Mr Courtney, let him pass. I am sure none of us 
here would wish to keep him from his own child who is ill." 

The two men fell back at once, but they looked extremely 
grave. 

"You are taking a great responsibility upon yourself, 
Doris," said Mr Marshall, as with bent head Paul passed 
from their presence into the adjoining room, " for if you let 
Paul Marillier go out of our sight you cannot be certain 
what steps he may take, and we may lose our only chance 
of discovering what has become of Sir David. That, I am 
certain, would be a great grief to you." 

"Yes, indeed, it would," said Doris, with tears, "but I 
am sure that Paul will tell us everything all the more readily 
if we are kind to his child. I know Paul — I know him very 
well — I know that his heart is quite bound up in that boy, 
and that we shall indict imtold misery upon him if we 
separate them." 

" But, my dear Doris," said the vicar, " they will have to 
be separated as soon as the police are called to enter the 
scene. They will most certainly arrest him." 

" Oh, but he must not be arrested," said Doris, with face 
aflame. "You cannot do it! You cannot separate him 
from the boy if he is ill ! " 

" We cannot be guided by purely sentimental reasons," 
said Mr Marshall " It will be our duty to see that this 
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fraud does not go any further, and I believe that we our- 
selves should be breaking the law if we concealed it." 

"Who cares about breaking the law?" said Doris, with 
fine scorn. " It seems to me that I and Anthony are the 
people to be consulted, and as Anthony is not well enough 
to give an opinion, I must give mine, and I say very dis- 
tinctly that you must not interfere with Paul until he has 
had at least a chance given him of telling us his whole 
story and explaining the matter." 

" Knowing what we do about Mr Marillier's character," 
said Dr Jermyn quietly, "it might be as well that I should 
at once examine the little boy and see whether he is really 
suffering any serious pain or illness. I don't wish to pain 
Miss Elliot, but after all we have heard it is quite possible 
that the alleged illness may be as much of a fraud as some 
other parts of the business seem to have been." 

" That's just no possible," said old Miss Elliot, breaking 
into the conversation after keeping a prolonged silence, 
which was certainly not very characteristic of her. " Ye 
had only to look at the young man's face to see that he was 
real, right-down anxious and worried ; and as for the child's 
cry — ^bless me, do you gentlemen not know when a child's 
in pain or not when ye hear a cry like that ? " 

Dr Jermyn had paused with his hand on the door, but he 
turned to the old lady with a smile. 

"I have no doubt but that the child was in pain," he 
said, " but it does not follow that he is ill." 

Then he entered the next room, and closed the door 
behind him. 

For a moment there was silence, and then Julian Court- 
ney, abandoning his former position by the door, advanced 
towards Mr Marshall and addressed him pointedly — 

" I wish to say, Mr Marshall," he remarked, "that I think 
we shall be justly accused of great remissness in our duty if 
we do not take measures for placing Mr Paul Marillier 
immediately under arrest. I can understand a natural dis- 
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inclination on Miss Elliot's part to seeing her cousin suffer 
the pain of parting from his child, but we must remember 
that if people do not wish to undergo pains and penalties, 
they should not commit crimes, and I do not think we can 
have the slightest doubt in saying that crimes certainly have 
been committed, with the sanction of Mr Marillier, even if 
he were not himself immediately concerned in them." 

Doris flashed a look of indignation at him, and turned 
for comfort to Eveleen, who could not deny herself a hasty 
ejaculation — 

" Well, of all the hard-hearted monsters— " 

" Be silent, Eveleen ! " said the vicar repxessively, while 
Julian flushed, knowing that the epithets were meant to 
apply to him. " I must say, Doris, that you place us all in 
a rather difficult position. We must find out what has 
become of Sir David. We must remember that it is possible 
that he has met his death by foul play, and we must take 
every possible means of discovering whether that is the 
case or not ; or if he is still living he must be under restraint, 
or have wandered away in illness and come to poverty. 
One can scarcely suggest any happy solution of the mystery, 
but whatever it is we must do our utmost to find out." 

"I want to find out as much as you do," said Doris. 
" You cannot think that I am not very unhappy at the 
thought o[ what may have befallen my grandfather. But 
surely we can keep Paul here and not separate him from 
the little boy, at anyrate until the child is better. Perhaps 
Paul will teU us everything, and then all the mystery will be 
at an end." 

** There is something in what she says," said Miss Penelope 
briskly. " I was never one for washing dirty linen in public. 
Just wait a day, Mr Marshall, before ye take any steps. It 
is very easy to arrange that somebody should keep an eye 
upon this young Marillier and yon doddering old idiot who 
has called himself Sir David for the last few weeks. They 
won't escape very easUy, and it strikes me ye may find out 
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more in that way than by clapping yon young fellow into 
jail." 

"That is just what I feel, Aunt Penelope," said Doris 
gratefully. And after a little discussion the gentlemen vnth 
some reluctance agreed to her proposal. Dr Jermyn came 
back to report that Claude was extremely feverish, and was 
also suffering great pain from his hip. There was certainly 
no possibility of moving him, and it was tolerably likely 
that Marillier would remain at his bedside. As for old 
Vandeleur, he was really too feeble to cause alarm, and 
having neither money nor friends of his own, he might 
safely be trusted also to remain — especially as a sort of 
amateur guard was immediately put on duty in the corridor, 
with orders to prevent either of the two men from leaving 
the house. 
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SUSPENSE 

" XT O doubt," said Julian Courtney meditatively, " Miss 

1 il Elliot's womanly sympathy does her credit, but at 
the same time I don't feel quite sure that we are acting 
rightly." 

He and Dr Jermjrn were alone in the room in which the 
previous conversation bad taken place. 

"Rightly!" said the doctor, with scorn in his tone, **I 
should say that we were doing our besjt to compoimd a 
felony. That old man has certainly been personating Sir 
David for some time past, and the whole party have been 
battening on the proceeds of fraud. The police ought to 
have been sent for at once. If I were the manager, I should 
wash my hands of the whole affair, and send word to the 
nearest police station." 

" Perhaps he would have done so if he had been there. 
But he slipped away rather early in the proceedings. I 
don't think he wanted to know more than he need." 

*' Probably not Hunter is a very careful man," said Dr 
Jermyn. "But you — with such proofs as you have — why 
on earth did you let a clergyman, an old woman, and a girl 
have their own way, for that is what it comes to in the long 
run, and although they make common cause, you could 
easily have convinced them that the law must take its 
course." 

"Oh well, hang it, you know," said Julian, "one could 

not help feeling sorry for the fellow, with the child so ill in 

the next room. I suppose he ts ill?" he added, with a 

rising inflection. 
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** Oh yes, poor little beggar, he's ill enough. But I don't 
think he has taken the fever. I think it is a mere rise of 
temperature from the state of his hip, and I doubt very 
much whether he won't sink rapidly by and by. But that 
is between you and me. I don't want to alarm anyone at 
present" 

" Well then," said Julian, " I suppose it will be only a 
matter of days, so why not let the child linger on in peace, 
and then set matters in train for a prosecution. That is 
what the vicar thought would be best." 

"Oh, that is all very well," said the doctor, "but who is 
to guarantee that there will be any prosecution ? You mark 
my words, everybody will be consumed with a sort of maud- 
lin pity for the dying child and his father, and they won't 
lift a finger against him, and if nothing is done against 
Marillier or Leadbitter, of course in shame no one can do 
anything to old Vandeleur, who seems to have been simply 
a tool of theirs, and the whole party will get off scot-free." 

" There seems a good deal of injustice about it certainly," 
said Courtney, "especially since Anthony has suffered so 
much at their hands. But I can't think that it would hurt 
anyone much to wait for a few days. You see, we are 
keeping Marillier and Vandeleur under surveillance, and it 
would be very difficult for them to get away without our 
knowledge. We are making provision for all that. They 
can be prosecuted in a week's time just as well as they can 
now." 

" Leadbitter won't be prosecuted. He will get out of the 
country. And there is another thing : what are you going 
to do about Sir David? At present, I believe, no one 
knows whether he is alive or dead." 

"Dead, I fancy," said Julian in a low voice. "And no 
doubt there will have to be a full investigation of the case. 
But I don't want to say so to Miss Doris Elliot. She has 
an idea that her grandfather may be wandering about the 
coimtry, or have gone abroad, and, for a few days at least, 
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she may as well be left under that impression. Besides, if 
anyone can get the truth out of Paul Marillier, she will do 
if' 

" It is a rather irregular way of doing things," said the 
doctor, "and I must say honestly I don't much like being 
mixed up with it." 

"Well, don't be mixed up with it," said Julian good- 
humouredly. " You have nothing to do but to attend on 
your two patients — or three, I should say, for I fancy old 
Vandeleur is in for a fit of1||fihorrors. So if you attend to 
them, and shut your eyes ^Rhitars to everything else, our 
illegal proceedings will go on without your connivance." 

" I doubt whether a judge or jury would take that view," 
said the doctor, a little grimly. 

"You are not going to desert us, surely?" said Julian. 

The doctor shrugged his shoulders. 

"No, I won't do that. But I think you are all doing 
your best to get yourselves into a mess. And I trust no 
harm will come of the delay." 

"There is no doubt about it," said Courtney pensively, 
"that Marillier is a villain of sorts, and Leadbitter is a 
double-dyed villain, and Vandeleur is what is almost worse, 
namely, a fool. With the two latter one can't do anything, 
though I should like very much to pound Leadbitter to a 
jelly and to send old Vandeleur to Holloway. But Paul 
Marillier puzzles me. There is a gleam of goodness in him 
somewhere, and if anyone can get at it it will be Doris 
Elliot and his boy." 

"I am afraid," said the doctor, rather brusquely, "that I 
haven't much patience with these modem rose-and-water 
principles. If a man does wrong, let him suffer for it : that's 
my theory. I can't conceive how people want to make a 
pet out of a criminal. Paul Marillier is, in my eyes, a 
criminal, and nothing else, and he ought to be punished." 

" I think he will be punished, but I am not so sure th^^t 
the punishment lies in our hands." 
i6 
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"You are a hopeless sentimentalist ! " said the doctor, 
who had been reared in the most modem and rationalistic 
of schools, and did not look with any favour upon the intro- 
duction of a spiritual interpretation of things. Doris's power 
to touch Paul Marillier's heart seemed to him as futile as it 
was improbable. 

His intimation that Claude's illness was not an infectious 
fever relieved the rest of the party a good deal There was 
absolutely no objection now to Doris's visiting the little 
patient, and whenever she was unable to sit at Anthony's 
bedside — and her visits there were strictly regulated by the 
nurses — ^she would steal away to Claude's room, and help 
Paul in his ministrations to the suffering child. Between 
her and Paul scarcely a word was spoken, except with refer- 
ence to Claude: he did not even thank her for her 
visits, but simply stood aside and let her take his place 
whenever she appeared. Even to her inexperienced eye 
Claude's condition was serious : he was often slightly deliri- 
ous, and sometimes unconscious, and, the small remaining 
strength of his constitution was being steadily devoured by 
the flame of fever in his veins. But Doris marked with 
pity that Paul refused to believe in his child's danger, and 
spoke with perhaps forced hopefulness of the time when he 
would be better and well enough to travel 

" But where will you ^o ? " said Doris one day, when he 
had made some observation of this kind. She spoke 
thoughtlessly, forgetting for a moment the circumstances in 
which they stood ; but she was recalled to them as she saw 
the sudden flush which rose to Paul's temples, and the 
gloom gathering upon his brow. 

" I suppose," he said bitterly, "that that is for you to say 
— ^ydu and Anthony Paignton. I am in your hands." 

Doris flushed also. She knew very well that during the 
day or two which had elapsed since her arrival, Mr Marshal] 
and Miss Elliot had taken possession of all Sir David's 
effects, that they had carefully removed all business papers, 
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including cheque-books, cash and valuables, that old Mr 
Vandeleur was virtually a prisoner in one room, and that, in 
one sense, Paul might be considered a prisoner also. She 
did not exactly know how to reply. Paul went on slowly — 

"Of course I am helpless. I have no money, and no 
means of getting any. You are forbearing enough to let 
me stay with the child while he is so ill, but when he is 
better I presume that you intend to take measures to have 
us punished for what seems to you like a heartless piece of 
villainy." 

"I have never called it that exactly," said Doris in a 
faltering voice. "But of course there are many things 
which require a full explanation." 

" And suppose I say I have no explanation to give ? At 
anyrate I have none to offer at the moment. My mind is 
bound up in the condition of my boy. When he is better, 
then perh^s I will speak and tell you what my motives 
have been." 

"But," said Doris, a little quickly, "it doesn't matter 
about motives. Just now we want to know simply the 
facts.- Where is my grandfather ? " 

" Would you believe me if I said I did not know ? " 

" No, I would not," said Doris impetuously. " You do 
know — I am sure of it. You have taken him away from all 
of us and put this old man in his place. It has been your 
doing from first to last, and you must know what has 
become of him." 

Paul looked at her silently for a moment, then his eyes went 
over to the sleeping face of the child upon the bed, and he 
said quietly — 

" Don't disturb him. He is resting now, and he had no 
sleep last night" 

" I will not disturb him," said Doris in a very low tone, 
"but sometimes I almost think that you trade upon his 
condition, Paul — ^that you make him an excuse for doing 
the things you wish to do. It would not in the least disturb 
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him for you to tell me exactly what has become of my 
grandfather." 

"I do not know." 

''You do not know 1 " said Doris, as if scarcely believing 
her own ears. 

" I swear it — I do not know." 

With arms crossed, and face as impassive as if it were a 
mask, he met her eyes imperturbably. But Doris hesitated 
only for a moment, and as she spoke the colour came into 
her cheeks with eagerness and excitement, although she still 
remembered to keep her voice almost to a whisper. 

"You may not know at this present moment — I can 
understand tbaX — ^but you have the means of knowing. By 
writing a letter, or by asking a question you might get into 
communication with him or with his friends — is not that 
so?" 

" It would be an easier solution of the matter for you to 
think him dead." 

Doris recoiled a little. 

" Dead ! — But I am sure he is not dead ! You would 
not be so cruel as to let him die without seeing me 
again." 

"That is unreasonable, Doris," said Paul coolly. "If 
Sir David is dead, I could not prevent his death. An old 
man often dies suddenly. There is no time to smnmon 
help." 

" Yes, I know that is true," said Doris, with tears in her 
eyes, " but at anyrate it would have been a great comfort — 
^ he is dead — to see his face once again, and to know 
where be lies. But I can't believe that you would have 
kept us in ignorance. What would be the use of it ? " 

"A great deal of use to me," said Paul, with a low bitter 
laugh which grated upon Doris's ear. "You are very 
inexperienced, Doris. You are ignorant and innocent. 
You don't know what a man may want for himself and for 
others. Perhaps some day I may be able to explain 
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myself better, but at present — what is the use of question- 
ing me? I can't leave Claude, and you don't want me to 
make my confession — if it is a confession — while he lies 
there?" 

" I don't want any confessions," Doris answered. " I 
don't want to know what you wanted, or even what you 
did ; I only want to know where my grandfather is." 

" And that," said Paul very slowly, as though he were 
weighing every word, "and that I cannot tell you." 

" I do not believe you ! " she said, and then, seeing that 
Claude moved slightly, she went towards him in order to 
put the pillow straight, and to moisten his lips with some 
cooling beverage. But to Paul she vouchsafed not another 
look or word. 

The man watched her furtively as she busied herself in 
acts of womanly tenderness for his little son, but he did 
not speak to her nor attempt to win her attention. It 
seemed as though he had said his last word and would not 
be beguiled into altering it. He opened the door for her 
with great deference of manner as she passed out, but she 
did not even look at him, and for the rest of the day he 
saw her no more. 

It seemed as if even her gentle heart were turned against 
him, and as though his refusal to answer any question about 
Sir David would tend to seal up the fountain of pity which 
hitherto had flown so continuously in her dealings with him 
and Claude. 

'' But she won't stay away," Paul said to himself. " No 
good woman would stay away for long from a suffering 
child. I know Doris, and I know what she is capable of. 
Even if they take me off to prison I can safely leave Claude 
in her care. She wpuld never be unkind to him. But 
what am I to do if Leadbitter does not come back? 
Everything depended on him, and now he has utterly 
disappeared. They little know how even he has kept me 
in the dark." 
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BY THE WAYSIDE 

DORIS returned to Anthony's room as soon as the 
nurse would allow her, and she deemed herself 
fortunate that she was permitted to remain with the patient 
for a time without supervision, as one of the nurses was 
taking a much needed meal in another room, and the 
other nurse had gone to bed. It was growing late in the 
afternoon, and although the light was not entirely excluded 
from the sick chamber, the room was dim, and Doris 
found it a comfort to sit for a time, unobserved and silent, 
beside the bed of the man she loved, and allow the tears of 
anxiety and depression to stray for a little while over her 
cheeks without fear of remark. Her interview with Paul 
had made her very miserable. As she had said, she 
could not possibly believe that Paul did not know what 
had become of Sir David. She believed that he was 
prevaricating, and that he could give her all requisite 
information if he chose. It struck her with sudden force 
that her position was certainly pitiable; her grandfather 
dead or lost to her : her lover lying unconscious in his bed, 
not able to speak — ^possibly never to speak again. She 
saw herself wandering, as it were, in the future without 
friends, without anyone to direct her or care for her, 
deprived of kinsman and lover at one fell blow. No doubt 
there was still hope for Anthony, but at that moment her 
hopes fell very low. 

It was perhaps when she was at the lowest point of her fit 
of depression that she saw the thin hand outstretched 
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on the coverlet quiver and turn as it had not done for some 
time. Doris rose and bent over the patient, recognising 
with a sudden thrill of joy that his condition was changed. 
His eyes were half open ; she was almost sure that there was 
a look pf recognition on his face. She had been told what 
to do if any such occurrence should take place, and she at 
once gave the cordial and the food that were both ready in 
case of his return to consciousness, and quietly touched the 
bell which communicated with the nurse's room. Anthony 
opened his eyes fully and looked at her with a weak, glim- 
mering smile. 

" Doris," he murmured, " is it — you ? " 

" Yes, dearest. But you must not talk ; you must lie still 
and try to get well." 

"I have been— ill then?" 

"Yes, dear, you have been very ill, but you are beginning 
to get better now." 

He lay still for a little while, then at last he murmured, 
looking up into her eyes — 

" It has been like a bad dream." 

"But it is all over now," said Doris, as she laid her cool 
hand soothingly on his brow. "I and Aunt Penny and 
your friend Julian are all nursing you, and very soon you 
will be quite well again." 

She said the words bravely, although she had not a very 
full confidence in their truth. 

" Where am I ? " he said next. 

"At the Scarsdale Hotel." 

He seemed satisfied with this answer, and the nurse, who 
entered at this moment, forbade him to talk any more, and 
wanted to send Doris away. But Anthony said — 

" I will not talk, only let her stay," and then fell &st asleep 
again, but with his hand resting upon hers. 

This was certainly the turning point. From that moment 
he began to improve, and so rapidly that the doctor was su]> 
prised. He said that Anthony must have marvellous vitality. 
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and a magnificent constitution to have escaped further evil 
effects from the blow upon his head, and the hardships to 
which he had been exposed. Probably his hardy upbring- 
ing in the keen air of Canada had endowed him with an 
unusual power of resistance. There was no reason to sup- 
pose, Dr Jermyn continued, that there would be any injurious 
after-effect from the wound, now that he was making so very 
rapid a recovery. But he warned everyone against exciting 
the patient, who was still very weak, and he told them that 
it was at present quite impossible to let Anthony hear a full 
account of what had happened since the time when he first 
came to the Scarsdale Hotel. 

The pleasure which Doris felt in the prospect of 
Anthony's recovery was shared by every member of the 
party, and amongst others who found their spirits uplifted 
by the news were Eveleen Marshall and Mr Julian Courtney, 
both of whom still remained as visitors in the house. Mr 
Marshall had been obliged to return to his parish, leaving 
word, however, that a telegram would bring him back at any 
moment. But Eveleen stayed on as helper and companion 
to Aunt Penny and Doris. There were long intervals in 
which she found herself rather at a loss for an occupation. 
Doris was very much absorbed by her visits to Anthony's 
sick room, and also to that of little Claude, but Eveleen was 
not permitted to make herself useful in the capacity of sick 
nurse. She was told off to look after old Miss Elliot, and 
occasionally to do errands for the nurses, on ¥^ose behalf 
she cycled into the nearest town to make purchases for the 
invalids, and to send off telegrams and letters. This was a 
congenial task, especially as it was not always performed in 
solitude, for it was a curious fact that Mr Courtney's busi- 
ness seemed to lead him very often in the same direction, 
and it was only natural that his bicycle should accompany 
hers. They had a good deal of conversation sometimes as 
they pushed their wheels uphill, or dismounted now and 
then to take a rest by the wayside. 
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As a matter of iact such rests were not at all necessary, 
for they were both accomplished cyclists, who thought very 
little of the few miles that they had to traverse, and the roads 
were in fairly good condition. But it was sometimes rather 
agreeable to loiter in the shade of a clump of trees, or even 
to sit, as they sometimes did, upon a certain white gate, 
which led from the road into a meadow, and whence they 
could command a good view of the yellow cliffs and spark- 
ling sea. 

" I can't think what we are all going to do next," Eveleen 
remarked one day in a discontented tone. She was 
perched on the top bar of the white gate, with Julian at 
her side. 

" I thought we were going to bike into the town," said 
Julian meekly. 

"That was not what I meant at all. I was not talking of 
biking. I was speaking generally. What are we all going 
to do?" 

"Personally," said Julian, "I presume that I shall ulti- 
mately return to the States." 

" Why do you stay out there ? " inquired Miss Eveleen, 
with the utmost directness. 

" Principally because I make money." 

" How avaricious of you ! Do you make much ? " 

"A fsix amount," said Julian, his eyes twinkling. "I 
have begun to think that in a year or two I might abandon 
the pursuit of wealth and settle down somewhere." 

"At Newport, or Saratoga, I suppose, or some such 
place. Or Boston, perhaps, if you are intellectual." 

"I am not intellectual," said Julian, "neither am I 
fashionable, and as I am an Englishmim by birth, I rather 
think of settling in England." 

''That is the most sensible thing I ever heard you say in 
my life, Mr Courtney." 

" I am glad I have your approval. Shall I get up and 
make a bow ? " 
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"No, don't be silly. I suppose you will settle down 
somewhere near the Blundells ? " 

''Possibly. That depends on certain contingencies," 
said Julian. ''One does not always like to contemplate 
settling down anywhere alone, and I might have to find a 
companion first, don't you see." 

"That would take you some time, I suppose," said 
Eveleen demurely. 

"I'm afiraid it would. It is difficult to find the right 
person, and then when you have found the right person, it 
is sometimes difficult to persuade — her — " 

"Oh, it's a woman ! " said Eveleen, who seemed greatly 
surprised. 

" A woman makes the best companion for a man, don't 
you think?" 

"Well, no doubt it is very good for AfV»,"said Miss 
Marshall loftily. "But of course there are things to be 
considered on the other side." 

" Of course there are, heaps of things. That is why I am 
afi^id it will take me such a long time to persuade her to be 
my companion in life. How long should you think it 
would take?" 

" A very long time I should think. Shall we say ten 
years?" 

" We will say no such thing," said Julian with energy. 
"Ten years forsooth! Why we should both be old and 
grey by that time ! " 

" You might be," said Eveleen, laughing, "but I don't 
think the lady in question would trouble herself to turn 
grey in the time. Indeed, if you could not persuade her 
within the ten years, I think it would be as well to turn your 
attention to somebody else." 

Julian heaved a great sigh. 

"I am really afraid that that is impossible," he said. 
" She — the lady in question, I mean — has impressed herself 
so deeply upon my heart that I don't think I shall ever be 
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able to forget her or to choose anyone else in her place. 
She is the one woman in all the world to me." 

*' But men so often change their minds about that sort of 
thing," said Eveleen. 

" I shall never change mine ; don't you believe me? " 

" I don't know. I could not possibly tell." 

" I want you to believe me," said Julian, changing his 
position a little so that he could look full into her face. *' I 
want you to believe that when once I have given my heart, 
I give it without reserve — I give it for ever. I have never 
yet loved any woman but the one of whom I speak." 

"Oh, you have found her already, "have you?" said 
Eveleen, with a slight lifting of her dainty eyebrows. " You 
did not tell me that." 

"Yes, I have found her. I have found her since I came 
to England, and if she says the word, it is in England that I 
mean to stay.. There is nothing that I will not do for her, 
for I love her with all my heart and soul. Can't you guess 
who it is ? " 

** I don't know your acquaintances, Mr Courtney." 

" I have only two— amongst women in England, I mean," 
said Julian whimsically. " One is Miss Doris Elliot, who is 
engaged to my friend Anthony, and the other is — ^yourself." 

Eveleen made a sudden quick movement, as though she 
were going to rise, but Julian arrested her. 

" May I ask you to listen to me," he said in a graver 
tone, and with a complete change of manner. He rose 
from his own seat and stood before her, throwing his hat 
down upon the ground. 

"I am a suppliant," he said. "I never thought that 
I could care for a woman as I have learnt to care for you. 
I have been thrown very much amongst men from my youth 
upward, and until lately I thought that no one coulfi ever 
be so dear to me as my old friend Anthony. But I have 
found out that there is something better in life than friend- 
ship, and I want to know whether there is any chance for 
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me — whether you will not some day honour me by giving me 
your love, as I give you mine.*' 

** Mr Courtney, I thought you were only joking; I would 
not have come out with you if I had expected to hear you 
talk in this way/' said Eveleen, almost petulantly, though 
there was the tiniest possible smile upon her lips. 

** I had to say it sometime," Julian remarked, ''and you 
see, this is such a convenient opportunity. But don't give 
me your answer if you don't wish. Think about it a little, 
and let me know the result I don't want to hurry you into 
a dedsioB, you see, because I want you to love me with a 
love that will last your whole life, and mine." 

They were silent for a minute or two, and the air seemed 
strangely still. Eveleen remained motionless, her eyes 
veiled by the shadow of her big hat and her mouth 
half concealed by one hand. With a little hesitation she 
said at last — 

'* I have sometimes heard that it is better not to delay 
one's decision too long in these matters. Of course I have 
had — no experience, but I suppose it is better to say ' no ' or 
* yes ' at once." 

"It may be better to say *yes,"' remarked Julian, 
suddenly divining what the answer was to be. 

" Do you really think so ? " Eveleen inquired, turning 
her head on one side and examining the branch of a 
hawthorn bush with great attention. 

"I do indeed." 

"Well, I think I will say it then," she repHed, with 
a charming smile, not altogether devoid of coquetry ; and 
as Julian kissed her he knew that he had found his 
companion at last. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII 

THE RENDEZVOUS 

THE room occupied by Paul opened out upon the 
terrace, and, standing by the window one evening 
at twilight, he noticed the ragged figure of a little fisher- 
boy slink furtively into the garden from the steps which led 
down the cliff, and thence to the terrace, where he ran 
along the side of the house until he had reached Paul's 
window. Marillier knew him by sight. He was the son 
of a fisherman, with whom Paul had had some dealings, 
and who had in fact been concerned in the plot to carry 
off Anthony Paignton. 

The window was open, but Paul did not speak. He 
showed himself for a moment, knowing that that was 
enough, and the boy immediately slipped a note into his 
hand. Paul read it and nodded, saying briefly — 

" Very well, I will be there." 

A coin was then slipped into the boy's hand, and he 
slunk rapidly away, much in the same way that he had 
come, while Paul, thrusting the missive into his waistcoat 
pocket, went back to his boy's bedside, and watched him 
for a time with anxious, but not imhopeful eyes. 

He saw a way now of extricating himself from his present 
perilous and embarrassing situation. If he could do what 
Doris asked-— could give her the information concerning 
her grandfather for which she pined — he could to some 
extent atone for the wrong he had already done. But, 
little by little, he had put himself into the power of Dr 
Leadbitter, a man even more unscrupulous than himself, 
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and he did not know, even if he met the doctor &ce to face, 
whether he would be able to bend him to his will. 

In order to attain his end it was necessary that he should 
go out that evening without attracting observation. To a 
certain extent he was a prisoner on parole, but he did not 
think that he was debarred from a walk along the beach. 
The worst was that he could not very well leave Claude alone, 
and he could not ask anyone else to attend to him without 
betrajring the fact of his own absence. It humiliated him 
to think of asking a favour, and yet, under the circumstances, 
he made up his mind to do so. Addressing himself there- 
fore to Julian Courtney, whom he met in the corridor, 
apparently by accident, but really by design, Paul said, with 
assumed indifference — 

" Excuse me — I wish to ask a question. I suppose no 
one will object to my being absent from the house for an 
hour to-night? I know that you consider me a sort of 
prisoner — *' the words came out with a jeer : he could not 
help it — " but I assure you that I shall be back at my post 
before long." 

Julian leaned back against the wall, and looked at him, 
noting keenly the mingling of wounded pride and haughty 
self-contempt which betrayed itself on Paul's face. He 
knew very well that only for some important reason would 
Paul bring himself to ask, with apparent humility, for leave 
of absence. It showed that he was afraid of being followed, 
and that he did not want to be questioned. " I wonder 
whether I ought to let him go,'' said Julian to himself. 

** I think you have given your word not to leave Scars- 
dale," he said quietly. 

* " It isn't very likely that I should leave it while the boy 
is so ill," said Paul, rather grimly. 

"No, I suppose not." 

Julian eyed him thoughtfully. " I see no necessity," he 
continued politely, " to putting any obstacle in your way. 
Would you object to a companion ? " 
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"Yes, I should,'' said Paul savagely. 

" Ah, then it is as I thought You are not going for a 
simple walk, but for some secret purpose, and how are we 
to know what that purpose is ? " 

" Thoroughly bad, no doubt," said Paul, with a mocking 
smile. '^ But I can tell you this, that if you prevent me 
from going, or if you watch me, I shall probably be deprived 
of the pleasure of satisfying you all concerning Sir David 
Blundell's fate, and of making some amends for the harm 
that has been done." 

"You put forward an admirable motive," said Julian, 
with some irony. "But how am I to know that it is 
sincere ? " 

There was an impatient flash of light in Paul's dark 
eyes. 

<'I am acting in my own interests," he said coldly. 
"Naturally I want to save myself from the chance of a 
prison and separation from my son. You can judge for 
yourself whether these motives will not satisfy you as to my 
good faith." 

Julian considered for a moment. Then he said, moving 
away from the wall — 

" I must say I think they do. You may take your walk 
in peace, Mr Marillier, as far as I am concerned. But of 
course if harm comes of your expedition, we shall hold you 
responsible." 

Paul shrugged his shoulders by way of reply, and turned 
away. He found one of the nurses ready to watch by 
Claude for the time of his absence, and, soon after dark, 
he sallied forth from the house, having carefully provided 
himself with a small revolver and a heavy stick. He felt 
as if he were going to meet a wild beast, and one never 
knew what a wild beast might do. It was better to be 
prepared for all emergencies. 

He walked rapidly along the sand until he reached the 
cove where the village was situated. Here, turning to his 
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right, he went straight up the village street — almost deserted 
at this hour — ^up to one of the lonelier houses, which stood 
at some distance from the main thoroughfisure. Here a 
faint glimmer of light was visible through the chinks of a 
closed shutter, and at the door Paul Marillier knocked 
three times, with peculiar deliberation, as if it were a signal 
previously decided upon. 

In a moment or two the door was opened upon a chain, 
and a man's voice issued from the aperture — 

"Who's there?" 

"Let me in," said Paul "I have come in answer to 
your letter." 

" Oh, it's you, is it ? No one with you, I suppc^e ? " said 
Dr Leadbitter. He unfastened the chain and opened the 
door, still cautiously. "I wasn't quite sure whether you 
had set anyone upon my track." 

"We are very much in the same boat," said Paul, rather 
heavily. " It isn't very likely that I should betray you." 

" Not even to save your own skin, eh ? " said Leadbitter, 
as he closed and fisistened the door once more. They 
stood in a small, wretched-looking room, the kitchen of a 
fisherman's cottage: Paul knew without being told that 
Leadbitter had hired the room from its owner, who was 
probably boozing away his time at the public-house. 

'* I suppose we are quite alone," he said, half suspiciously. 

" Alone I I should think so," said Leadbitter. " Who do 
you suppose I should bring with me ? — Sir David ? " 

"Tell me where Sir David is," said Paul, "and we can 
save ourselveis yet." 

" Not so fiEist, my dear fellow," said Leadbitter, seating 
himself at a rough deal table, and pouring out some whisky 
from a black bottle. " I am safe enough : I know where to 
go and what to do. I didn't embark on this affair without 
making arrangements for my own safety. It is you that 
need to be on the alert. I suppose, hampered as you are 
by that brat of yoiurs, you have no resources at all — 
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nothing to fall back upon in case of a smash-up. It strikes 
me, Paul, that you have been very much of a fool." 

"I was a fool,*' said Paul gloomily, "when I put any 
trust in you." 

** Hard words break no bones," said t}}e doctor philo- 
sophically. " Take some whisky and cheer up. Now tell 
me what has happened since I left the house. I thought it 
was no use to wait after I saw that blundering American 
stockbroker burst into Anthony Paignton's room." 

" He is not an American, and he is not a stockbroker," 
said Paul, "but I suppose that does not signify. He is 
Anthony Paignton's friend." 

" I know — ^Julian Courtney — his name is not Williams at 
all. It was only to put us off the track that he took that 
name. At aiiyrate, when I heard him fling open the 
windows and make all that hullabaloo, I knew that I had 
better make myself scarce." 

" And there you brought suspicion on yourself," said 
Paul, rather contemptuously. ' " You had better have braved 
it out, and jMretended you knew nothing about it. What 
possessed you to attempt such a crime I cannot understand. 
I never gave consent to it." 

Leadbitter looked at him, and laughed slyly. 

" Do you mean to say," he inquired cynically, " that you 
think my turning on the gas was any worse than our 
previous experiments, or our plan to send him off* to 
Holland in a sailing vessel ? There's not a point of differ- 
ence between them, and you were concerned in those as 
much as I was." 

"There was a difference," said Paul obstinately. "We 
took the risk of his dying, but we did not conspire to kill 
him." 

" It is a very nice distinction," said the doctor. "1 don't 

think a jiuy would see very much in it. They would say it 

was not their province to split hairs. If my little experiment 

had succeeded, we should all have been safe enough, 
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because the fumes would have overpowered the nurse as 
well as the patient I knew very well that if the nurse 
recovered, she would bring evidence to show that I had 
been in the room, and that was why I thought that I had 
better make a clean bolt for it But finding that there was 
no hue and cry, and that you were still in possession, I 
thought I might as well creep back and hear what was 
happening, and how you had got yourself out of the mess." 

" I have not got myself out of the mess at all," said Paul 
sullenly, "and there is every prospect of a prosecution for 
fraud, conspiracy, attempted murder, and I don't know 
what The real reason why the matter has not been made 
public is the illness of Claude. Miss Doris Elliot came to 
the conclusion that it would be cruel to separate me from 
the boy, so here I am." 

Leadbitter threw up his hands and laughed. 

"That boy is a perfect fortune to you, and you work him 
in very neatly," he remarked. "He's really ill, is he? 
What's the matter with him ? " 

Paul mentioned two or three of the boy's symptoms, and 
the doctor listened with a look of rather cynical interest 

" Ah," he said at last, " it's not the fever then. I thought 
it very probable that we had given it to him instead of to 
our other patient." 

"No, it's not the fever," said Paul ; " he would never have 
pulled through that." 

" Are you so blind as to think that he will pull through 
this ? " said the doctor, in a slightly softened tone. " If his 
temperature has been what you tell me, he is sure to sink, 
and you will never be able to pull him round again." 

" It isn't true ! " said Paul, with sudden energy. " He 
has been worse before, and he has got round again. I don't 
believe it, and you are a brute to say so ! " 

"Well, well, well," said the doctor soothingly, "perhaps 
I put it too brusquely ; at anyrate he is ill, there's no deny- 
ing that fact, and just at this moment his illness has been 
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rather a good thing for you. So they have deferred prose- 
cution and inquiry because of the boy's illness, eh ? Well, 
they must be a soft-hearted lot ! " 

" I have been given to understand that it is only for a 
few days," said Paul listlessly. <' As it is, I am a prisoner 
on parole, and if Vandeleur were not in bed with delirium 
tremens, they would keep him under lock and key." 

"You think then," said I^eadbitter, "that when Claude 
is — ^better," he had paused for a moment as if he had at 
first meant to use another word — "they will not spare 
you?" 

" I think they would make terms," said Paul, " on one 
condition." 

" And what is that condition ? " 

"That I produce Sir David Blundell." 

" Alive or dead ? " said Leadbitter, with a smile. 

"They want to know the whole story," said Paul, 

"Tell them the whole story then," said the doctor, 
watching Paul's face with an air of enjoyment. 

" I can only tell them part of it," said Paul. " Part of it, 
and perhaps the most important part is known only to your- 
self. I was fool enough," he added bitterly, "to let you 
keep part of the secret to yourself. I wanted to be able to 
say honestly that I did not know what had become of Sir 
David Blundell." 

Leadbitter chuckled. 

"Yes, I saw what was in your mind," he said, ^* and I 
thought it a distinct advantage that I should hold the key to 
the mystery, and not you. Plainly, my dear Paul, I don't trust 
you. There's a we^^ness somewhere in your nature, which 
would have made you give the whole situation away if I had 
not restrained you. And now it comes to this, that you 
have to ask me for the information on which your safety 
depends, for I presume that you have got them to this 
point, that if you could reassure them on the subject of Sir 
David, they would probably let you go in peace." 
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'' I don't know — I almost believe they would," said Paul. 

** So you come to me to ask for this precious piece of in- 
formation?" 

''Of course I do. What else should I have troubled to 
come for?" 

*'Very well," said Leadbitter calmly, ''if you want a 
thing you have to pay for it Now, what are you prepared 
to give me as the price of Sir David Blundell's present 
address?" 

" I have nothing to give you,*' said Paul steadily. 

"Then you won't have my information." 

"We shall get it in other ways. The matter will be put 
into the hands of the police." 

" Ah, yes, but I have been warned beforehand, you see. 
The thing is in my hands. I will tell you everything you 
want to know if you will only pay my price." 

"What is your price?" said Paul. 

" Two thousand pounds." 
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THE END OF HOPE 

PAUL looked at him blankly. 
"You know very well," he said, "that I have not 
two thousand pounds in the world." 

" But you have the means of getting money. You have 
control of Sir David's cheque-book, for example — '^ 

"No, you are wrong. They have taken everything of 
that kind away from me.'' 

"Oh well, that is easily repaired," said Leadbitter. "I 
took the precaution of abstracting one or two blank cheques 
from Sir David's cheque-book before I retired, and I should 
have filled them up myself but for the difficulty about his 
signature. If you antedate them a little and sign them with 
your own name it will be taken for granted that they were 
made out before the crash came, and while you still had the 
power of attorney which was given to you." 

" But that would be fraud," said Paul, with dry lips. 

"Well, what else has your course been, my dear fellow, 
for the last few months ? " 

" It is different now," said Paul, almost inaudibly. " I 
then had an object in view which I thought I could carry 
through. Now my hopes are dashed to the ground, and I 
wash my hands of the whole affair. I shall not sign those 
cheques." 

"Then I shall reserve my information." 

Paul was silent for a minute or twa Leadbitter's deter- 
mination to keep silence meant ruin to him. It was in a less 
determined voice therefore that he resumed after a pause — 

" I think there is another way out of the difficulty. It is 
possible that Miss Elliot or Mr Paignton would pay a certain 
sum for the information you hold in your hands. I should 
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be ashamed to ask them for it, but it is open to you to make 
the oflFer." 

" If I make the offer, will you take it to them?" 

"I suppose there is nothing else to be done,"said Paul, draw- 
ing a hard breath. '^ But I wish it could be managed in some 
other way — ^if we could see Flint, the lawyer, for instance — " 

"Do you think I am going to put myself into Flint's 
clutches?'* said Leadbitter. *«Not I! You will have to 
manage this little matter for me, if you want to know any- 
thing about Sir David. Oh, I think you can work it They 
can make out the cheque to you if they like, and you can 
pass it on to me. Shall I give you twenty-four hours in 
which to transact the business ? " 

" Haven't you made enough out of the Blundells ? " said 
Paul, with sudden passion. "Why should you want to 
trade on this one last secret ? " 

" For the very same reason that you did, my dear Paul. 
Because I want money,'' returned the doctor. 

"I wanted money for one object only," said Paul, "not 
for myself." 

" Ah, so you say. You wanted it for that boy of yours, 
didn't you ? He has always been a very convenient stalking- 
horse, but I think you wanted it for yourself, my good 
fellow, as well as for him. There was a time when you had 
a dream of being master of Blundell Court and getting into 
Parliament, wasn't there ? You wanted to marry the pretty 
Doris and cut a dash in society. For a man with your 
ambitions, I should say you had managed about as badly as 
you could possibly do." 

" No worse than you have yourseli^" said Paul fiercely. 

*' Indeed ! There is no comparison. I never wante^l to 
cut a dash. I never wanted to marry a pretty woman, or to 
get into Parliament. I only want ease and comfort, plenty 
of whisky to drink, and some loose cash always in my pocket. 
My wants are very easily satisfied, and if I pull off this last 
thing, I shall be fairly well provided for. No, the difference 
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between us is, that I have won the game that I played, and 
you, my dear Paul,have lost it" 

Paul's face was pale, but his eyes glowed with a sombre 
fire underneath the dark brows. 

"If I thought that I'd absolutely failed," he said, slowly, 
" I think I should end the whole matter with a bullet 
through my brains." 

" You could not make a greater confession of failure," said 
Leadbitter. ** I was tempted in that direction at one time. I 
saw myself what people call disgraced, my profession taken 
from me, my character gone — not a penny in the world. I 
took down a bottle of morphia and a syringe, and wondered 
whether I should inject enough into my veins to terminate my 
existence. I decided against it and put the bottle away. And 
since then I have come to find life a very tolerable thing." 

"You are base, and you delight in base things," said 
Paul bitterly. 

"And what else do you do, my fine fellow?" said the 
doctor. " You have done your best to get hold of money 
that did not belong to you, and to put the man you hated 
out of the way. Do you think these such fine, exalted 
actions that you can afford to crow over me, whom you in- 
structed in all that you wanted done. Now if you were 
anything like a lad of spirit, I'll tell you what you would do, 
even now in the respite that they have given you. You 
would get Miss Doris into your power somehow or other, 
make her yoiu: wife, even against her will, and be master of 
Blundell Court after all." 

" Impossible ! " said Paul. 

" Not at all impossible that I can see. There never was 
a woman who did not love a man the better for a little 
violence. I'll contrive the whole thing for you, if you like. 
She could be got here under the pretext of learning about 
her grandfather — the easiest thing in the world — and when 
once here, all that you have to do is to tell her that she 
will not be allowed to go back except as your wife." 
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'* It is an absurd idea," said Paul. "You do not know 
her, or you would know that she would never consent." 

"Oh, you are too soft with women!" said the doctor. 
"The more they cry and protest, the better they like it. 
She will adore you in a month's time, if you married her in 
that way." 

" What a scoundrel you are, Leadbitter ! " 

" I don't know that I am any worse than my neighbours,'* 
returned the doctor. " But it strikes me that I have more 
courage than some of them. You won't consent to my 
little plot then ? These fellows that helped us before would 
help us again, you know. If she were once in that under- 
ground room, where we put Paignton, she might scream 
herself hoarse without anybody being the wiser." 

"It would be the first place they would search if she 
were lost," said P^ul. 

Leadbitter wondered whether there were not a hint of 
yielding in his tone. He scanned the young man's face 
narrowly, and then smiled and dropped into a wheedling 
tone — 

" Ah well," he said, " I suppose young people know their 
own business best But if I were a young man, and cared 
for a girl, I would not let anybody come in my way. Still, 
if you don't think it worth while, I must not interfere. The 
question now is that of the two thousand pounds, and the 
information. Shall I communicate with Miss Elliot myself, 
or will you take the message ? " 

"Write to her yourself," said Paul heavily, "and tell her 
to give me the answer. That would be the easiest way." 

"Thkt is what I will do then. Don't be so downhearted, 
my boy. We shall get something out of the estate yet. 
Perhaps more than we hoped. I daresay Miss Doris would 
pay rather highly for knowing whether her grandfather were 
alive or dead." 

" Write your note, if you are going to write it," said Paul 
shortly, "and let me have it." 
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"No, no/' said the doctor, <<I am not going to manage 
the affidr in that way. I will send her the letter by a mes- 
senger of my own, just as I sent one to you. Don't you see 
that if you go back with a letter from me, they will know that 
you have seen me, and that might go against you in their 
eyes, and it might also lead to my arrest No, no ; I will com- 
municate with Miss Elliot in my own way. Be here yourself 
to-morrow at ten o'clock, that is all that I want you to do." 

^* Very well," Paul said, in a half-hearted manner, " I will 
come to hear the result of your communication, or perhaps 
I shall be the bearer of a message." 

He moved towards the door, hesitated, and then came back. 

" Look here, Leadbitter," he said. " I don't know why 
you should trouble Miss Elliot. Let me speak to Courtney, 
or write to Flint, and let them fix a price for what they 
want to know. Miss Elliot is only a girl; she will have no 
authority to reward you." 

" I know what I'm about," said the doctor, with a smile. 
" Leave me to manage the matter in my own way, and be 
good enough to remember that if I don't manage it, nobody 
else can. If I were to disappear, for instance, you would 
not have the slightest chance of miming me to earth, or of 
finding out what became of old Blundell." 

Paul thought it useless to make any further protest ; he 
shrugged his shoulders, and went out of the fisherman's 
cottage without another word. It was with a weary and 
spiritless air that he re-entered his room at Scarsdale, and 
found the nurse still seated by Claude's bed. The nurse rose 
and looked at him a little reproachfully. 

"You have been a very long time, Mr Marillier,'* she said, 
with a touch of severity in her tone. 

" I could not help it," said Paul. " How is the b<^ ? " 

" A little easier, I think. He is sleeping now, you see. 
I ought to have gone half an hour ago, but I didn't like to 
leave him. I should give him a little beef tea when he 
wakes, or a spoonful of jelly. He'll want some nourishment." 
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"That 18 a good sign, is it not?** said Paul, rather 
nervously. 

The nurse glanced at him. He did not like to see the 
compassion in her eyes. 

"Well, perhaps so," she said. "At anyrate it can't do 
him any harm, and he can have just what he likes now.** 

Paul did not know that this permission was tantamount to 
a giving up of all hope. 

He sat down beside the bed and watched for a time, his 
head supported by his hand, his eyes fixed on the child's 
wasted face. He noticed that it looked very deathlike in 
the dim light, but he hoped that this pallor simply signified 
freedom from fever, and that with care and nourii^ment the 
boy would regain the strength that he had lost After a 
time Claude stirred, opened his eyes, and smiled at his father, 
who at once began to feed him according to the nurse's 
instructions. But very soon Claude shook his head. 

" I don't want any more, daddy," he said feebly. 

" Not a little more ? Just to please me." 

" No thank you, daddy." 

"Then go to sleep again," said Paul softly, "and perhaps 
you will wake up hungry." 

" Will you stay with me if I go to sleep ? " the child in- 
quired, fixing his beautiful blue eyes attentively upon his 
father's face. 

" Yes, of course I will, boy." 

" I heard — somebody — say," said the child in a broken 
voice, " that they were going — to take you away, 
daddy." 

"Oh no, they won't do that ! I am going to stay and 
niurse you till you are quite well," Paul said, in a reassuring 
and confident tone. 

"And — suppose I don't get well, daddy? " 

"Oh, we won't suppose that," said Paul, trying to speak 
cheerfully, though something seemed to clutch him by the 
throat as he uttered the words. " You must get better and 
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come away with me, over the sea perhaps, to some place 
where it is bright and simshiny and warm." 

"I should like that,*' said Claude wistfully. "Bright, 
sunshiny, warm, that sounds almost like heaven, doesn't it, 
daddy ? And you — ^you'll come too ? " 

" Oh yes, 111 come too," said Paul 

The child nodded contentedly. 

" I'll go to sleep then," he said, in a still feebler tone, 
" and you'll wake me up when it's time to go, won't you, 
daddy ? And youll not go without me ? " 

" 111 go nowhere without you ! " said Paul, almost passion- 
ately. But the passion in his voice was perhaps a familiar 
sound to Claude, for he only looked up and smiled, as if at 
some familiar thing. 

" Good-night, daddy, kiss me." 

Paul bent and kissed the little waxen cheek. It struck 
him suddenly that it was rather cold. 

" Are you chilly, boy ? " he asked. " Shall I wrap you up 
in another shawl ? " 

"No, I'm not cold, daddy. Besides — ^" his voice was 
growing almost inaudible — " it would not matter — ^because 
we are going away — ^you and I, aren't we, daddy, to a place 
where it is warm and sunshiny and bright — all the day long. 
Let's make haste, daddy — and go." 

He drew a little sigh, just one little gasping breath — and 
then his head fell aside. The eyelids closed over the blue 
eyes, and the waxen features settled into an expression of 
perfect sweetness and content. For the time had indeed 
come when Claude should depart for a land where, as he 
expressed it, all was sunshine and brightness, and where 
there would for him be no more crying and pain. 

And when Paul looked at the still face and form, and 
knew what had befallen him, he flung himself to the ground 
with an exceeding bitter cry — 

"Oh, my son! — my son! Would God that I had died 
for you — my son ! " 
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Paul's promise 

IT was Dr Jerm3rn who came to Doris next morning with 
the news of Claude's death. He found her in the 
sitting-room usually occupied by herself, Miss Elliot and 
Eveleen, but at that moment she was there alone, and she 
saw at once by the expression of his face that he had some- 
thing important to communicate. 

*^ What is it ? " she asked him quickly. ''Anthony is not 
worse?" 

''Oh no, he is doing very well — ^very well indeed," said 
the doctor. " He will soon be on his feet again. No, it is 
that poor little chap, Claude Marillier. He died last night." 

" Oh, I am sorry ! " said Doris. " I did not know that he 
was so near death." 

" Death always seems rather sudden at the end," said the 
doctor. "But I haven't expected him to rally from this 
last attack. His strength was utterly exhausted, and on the 
whole it was better for him to go than to drag out an exis- 
tence of pain." 

"But his father," said Doris, in a troubled voice, "what 
will he do?" 

" Yes, Marillier was attached to the boy," said Dr Jerm)^, 
in a thoughtful tone, "and I am afraid he is taking it very 
hard." 

" Where is he ? " said Doris. " Can I go to him ? " 

The doctor hesitated, and looked at her kindly. He was 
always struck by Doris's extreme thoughtfulness for others 
and her desire to help them^ but on this occasion he shook 
his head. 

268 
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'' I think I would let him alone for the present," he said. 
" He is in the room with the child. In fact we can't get 
him away. Perhaps by and by you might be able to per- 
suade him to go for a walk, or sit in another room." 

Doris sighed, and looked distressed. The doctor con- 
tinued in a businesslike tone — 

'*I think it is perhaps only right to remind you, Miss 
Elliot, that the death of this child removes all reason for 
delay in the inquiry that we proposed to make. Of course 
nobody wishes to do things hastily, but you must remember 
that Mr Marillier remained here in order to attend to his 
son during his illnesis, and that now, unless we take pre- 
cautionary measures, he may think himself at liberty to 
depart." 

" Oh no," said Doris quickly, " he would never go so long 
as poor little Claude was lying there." 

"Yes, but the funeral cannot long be delayed, and in the 
meantime both Mr Courtney and I think that something 
should be done." 

"Do you mean to say," said Doris, "that you want to 
arrest him as soon as his child is laid in the grave?" 

" Well, I don't see what else we can do," said the doctor 
bluntly. " We must find out what has become of Sir David 
BlundeU." 

Doris's hands fell to her sides, and she bent her head. 

" Yes, I know we must do that," she said, " and no one 
can be more anxious than I am to find my dear grandfather. 
But, you know, Dr Jermyn, that Paul told me himself that 
he was ignorant — that he did not know where grandpapa 
was at all, and if that is the case what would be the use of 
arresting him ? " 

" You must remember that Paul Marillier has committed 
some punishable ofiences," said the doctor, with a smile 
which expressed some pity for her feminine want of logic. 
" But of course the matter does not rest with me. I know 
what I should do if I were in your place. What I should 
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suggest, however, is that you should talk the matter over 
with Mr Anthony Paignton, who is strong enough now, I 
think, to have all the facts put before him, and to say 
what ought to be done. He being the nearest male relative 
has of course the best right to decide." 

''You are sure it won't hurt Anthony — that he can bear 
it all ? " said Doris anxiously. 

''Oh yes, certainly, he can bear anything now, especially 
from you," said the doctor, with a good-humoured laugh. 
Then, checkixig himself, he added gravely — 

"But the matter is becoming serious and urgent. I 
should advise you to take counsel with him at once, and if 
necessary telegraph for your lawyer, or for Mr MarshalL" 

When she was alone again, Doris sat thinking over the 
matter for a little while. She knew that she could not go 
to Anthony just yet : she must wait till he was dressed and 
had been helped to the couch, upon which he was now able 
to lie for a certain number of hours in the day. She was 
distracted by conflicting desires and emotions. Deeply as 
she had been offended by Paul's refusal to give her any 
information about her grand&ther, she was yet just enough 
to remember that he might possibly be speaking the truth, 
and to wonder whether she had not been hard upon him. 
There were recollections of the years during which they had 
been friends and comrades at Blundell Court, which softened 
her a little towards him when she began to reflect, and the 
suffering invalid boy, concerning whom she had been Paul's 
confidante, had formed a link between them, which might 
possibly have grown into something much closer but for 
Paul's own impetuosity and Sir David's insistence. At any- 
rate she knew that she was now very sorry for his loss, and 
she thought it unkind of the doctor to place the facts of his 
position so plainly before her, instead of waiting for at least 
a day or two, so that the first passion of his grief should 
be overpast. "And surely he will tell me about grandpapa 
now," said Doris to herself. But it was not with that idea 
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in her mind that she finally rose and made a careful search 
in the garden for all the white blossoms that she could find, 
and with her hands full of them went to the door of the 
room in which Claude lay. 

The nurses had been into the room, and the last offices 
for the dead were performed. The child lay as if sleeping 
upon his bed, his hands clasped upon his breast. He 
looked even more beautiful to Doris's eyes than he had 
looked in life, for all traces of pain and weariness had 
vanished, and the smile that was stamped upon the childish 
lips was full of sweetness. 

Doris advanced to the little white bed, and arranged her 
flowers round about him, scarcely noticing at first the 
presence of Paul, who sat huddled up beside the bed, with 
bis face buried in his hands. As she finished arranging the 
flowers, however, his hands dropped from his face, and he 
looked up to regard her with such a haggard gaze that she 
at first recoiled, and then was struck with compassion, and 
came nearer. 

" I am so very sorry, Paul," she said, venturing to put her 
hand upon his shoulder. 

He did not say anything, but rose to his feet and turned 
from her to the child, at whom he also gazed for a moment 
or two in silence. Then, with a trembling finger, he 
pointed to the small white face before him. 

"There," he said hoarsely, "lies all that I worked for, 
all that I really cared for — in the world." 

" He suffered a great deal," said Doris compassionately. 
" Can you not feel a little thankful that he is released from 
pain?" 

" Sometimes I think I do," he answered, almost absently, 
"and then again — I only feel my own loss" 

"You — you will meet him again," said Doris, hardly 
knowing what to say, and thinking that the commonplaces 
of conversation were curiously inapplicable to Paul and the 
child whom he had idolised. 
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"So some people say," he answered her indifferently. 
" But for my own part, I scarcely believe it, and even if 
there is another world, what fellowship can there be 
between so pure a soul as his and mine, which is foul and 
black with crime?" 

** All sin — all crime— <:an be forgiven," whispered Doris, 
but he did not seem to hear. He was looking at the boy 
with a devouring gaze, which seemed as if it would hold 
him fast until every lineament of his features was deeply 
impressed upon the man's very soul. He had scarcely a 
thought to give to Doris, scarcely a word to fling to her. 

''You must not stay here all day," said Doris, mindful of 
the doctor's words. '*Will you not come out for a little 
while ? It would be better for you to get into the air." 

'^I shall not leave him — ^yet," said Paul abruptly, and 
again he sank into the chair beside the bed, supported his 
head by one hand, and gazed dumbly at the white figure of 
the child. Doris turned to go, feeling that her visit had 
produced no result ; but as she neared the door, Paul looked 
up again and spoke. 

'' I had forgotten," he said hoarsely. " Of course there 
are things to do. Doris — as soon as I am able to— I will 
tell you everything I know. Ill do my best for you and 
yours. I have nothing to gain or to lose." 

''You will tell me where my grand&ther is, Paul?" 
said Doris, turning back for a moment, and unable to 
restrain the question. 

" I will do my best to find out for you, but I spoke the 
truth in that — I don't know. You don't think that I 
would tell you a lie in the presence of my dead child ? " 

"No, I believe you, Paul," said Doris gently; and she 
passed out of the room, feeling ashamed of her past sus- 
picions, and hoping that it might be possible to convince 
Anthony and the othar men that Paul had been more 
sinned against than sinning. 

She had a long and intimate conversation with Anthony 
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that morning, pouring out to him the whole story as he 
had never before heard it. Julian was called in at one 
point to supply some details which Doris did not know, 
but before lunch Anthony had been put in full possession 
of the facts, and was asked to give his opinion as to what 
should next be done. 

Anthony listened with amaze to the story. The point 
which at first struck him most was the fact that the old 
man who had abused and reviled him was not his grand- 
fiather, and Doris was half surprised to see how much 
relief this &ct seemed to bring to his mind. It went 
against the grain with him, he explained to her, to think 
that his father's father should be such a ruffianly, drunken 
old sot as the man Vandeleur appeared to.be ; "and now 
you know," he added triumphantly, '^why I could not 
believe what you and other people used to say to me about 
Sir David. I thought you must have been blinded by a 
sort of glamour, or else that Sir David had shown me the 
real self, which he had hidden from you for years." 

"You will believe us now then," said Doris, "when we 
tell you how kind and good he really was ? " 

" I could believe anything now," said Anthony. " But 
what a precious pair of scoundrels Leadbitter and Marillier 
must be 1 And do you mean to say they have not been put 
under arrest ? " 

Julian smiled a little as he heard this question, and 
Doris flushed crimson. 

" Dr Leadbitter disappeared after the night when the gas 
was turned on in your room," she said, "and we did not 
like to do anything to Paul so long as that poor little boy 
was so ilL" 

"Well we took certain preliminary steps," said Julian, 
interposing. "We kept a watch on him, and made sure 
that he should not get away. But now the boy is dead, 
something will really have to be done." 

"So that poor little chap is dead," said Anthony, with 
i8 
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interest. ** I liked what I saw of him. Do you know that 
he begged me to go away, and not to stay at Scarsdale, 
because he said he was sure that his people did not like 
me. Child as he was, I think he knew that there was some- 
thing wrong." 

"I should advise," said Julian decisively, ''that you 
telegraph at once for Mr Flint. We will see that Marillier 
does not get away in the meantime. And I suppose we 
must set detectives on Leadbitter's track." 

"Certainly the affair must be gone into now," said 
Anthony, "without any delay. It is an extraordinary thing 
to think that Sir David may be living somewhere, and we 
do not know where. I didn't think that old England was 
capable of such a mystery. You are looking very sorrow- 
ful, Doris — ^what is the matter? " 

" I was oidy thinking of poor little Claude," said Doris, 
as she wiped away a tear. " Of course I want dear grand- 
papa to be found as soon as possible, but I can't help being 
sorry for Paul, and he has promised to tell me everything 
he knows. He says that he is quite ignorant of where my 
grandfather is. I hope we shall find that Paul is not so 
much to blame as Dr Leadbitter." 

"We will do our best for him," said Anthony kindly, 
" but I am afraid it is rather a bad lookout. Still, if he 
can help us to get Sir David back safe and well, I can 
promise you that we won't be hard on him." 

And with this promise Doris in the pitifulness of her 
heart was well content. She left the sick room, where 
Julian still continued to talk over the affair with Anthony, 
and went along the terrace for a breath of fresh air. Here 
she was met by the same fisher-lad who had brought a 
note to Paul on the previous day, and to her also he held 
out a letter. 

"Is it for me?" Doris said, half startled by the boy's 
rough gesture and unkempt appearance. 

He nodded, and was gone like an arrow from a bow 
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She saw that the envelope was addressed to herself, and 
she opened it at once. The letter was unsigned and con- 
tained only a few words — 

*' If Miss Doris Elliot wishes for news of her grandfather, 
she will make her way this afternoon about six o'clock to 
Widow Sangster's cottage in the cove. But she must come 
alone." 
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A SECRET CONFERENCE 

THE receipt of this communication perplexed Doris not 
a little. At first she thought of showing it to Anthony, 
but she reflected that he would certainly disapprove of her 
going to an unknown place, especially as he was disabled 
and could not accompany her. Next she thought of Julian 
Courtney, but she was a little out of sympathy with him, 
thinking him somewhat hard and unsympathetic in his 
treatment of Paul Marillier. Mr Marshall was away, and it 
was quite useless to consult Miss Elliot or Eveleen, and 
Doris finally made up her mind that if she did anything she 
must do it alone. After all, what danger could there be ? 
Why should she not go to this cottage in the village, which 
had been named to her ? She was not a timid girl, and she 
did not know any reason why she should be injured or 
insulted ; besides, if it were to gain news of her grandfather, 
she felt that she must risk something, and even if it were a 
foolhardy thing to do, she made up her mind to do it, in 
the hope of ascertaining her grandfather's fate. 

One precaution, however, occurred to her : she enclosed 
the note which she had received in an envelope, addressed 
it to Anthony, and placed inside a short note, telling him 
not to be anxious about her; that. she had gone to the 
cottage, but that she hoped to be back between seven and 
eight o'clock. " If not," she added, " someone had better, 
perhaps, come and look for me." 

This letter she gave to a maid, with instructions to deliver 
it to Mr Paignton about seven o'clock. Then she put on 
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her hat, and set out to walk to the cove, which was about 
two miles away. It took her fully three-quarters of an hour 
to find the place, as the cottage was situated on the higher 
part of the cove, and she had to look for it carefully, and 
also to inquire her way. It was an error of judgment on the 
part of Dr Leadbitter, who had written the letter, to allow 
her to be obliged to make these inquiries, for she was well- 
known in the neighbourhood, even by the village people, 
and the cottage about which she was inquiring did not bear 
a very good repute. Leadbitter had not thought of this 
until too late, and it was only after Doris had made several 
inquiries, that the ragged fisher-lad, who had given her the 
note, appeared upon the scene, and offered to guide her to 
her destination. 

The cottage was the one where Marillier and Leadbitter 
had conversed the night before, and the doctor was still in 
hiding. The house looked as if it were perfectly deserted, 
for the windows were closed and shuttered, and no smoke 
issued from the chimney. To Doris, when she stepped over 
the threshold, the interior seemed desolate enough, but as a 
matter of fact Dr Leadbitter had made a good many pre- 
parations for her arrival. He had set the room to some 
extent in order, and covered the battered old table with a 
white cloth, as if he meant to have a meal. Upon this 
white cloth stood a teapot and some cups and plates: 
innocent-looking preparations, which were possibly intended 
to reassure Doris's mind, but which had a more sinister 
meaning in Leadbitter's scheme. 

As she entered the room she could distinguish nothing, 
for although the sun was still shining brightly outside, there 
was scarcely any light in the shuttered room ; but a small 
lamp, placed on the mantelpiece, threw its rays dimly through 
the gloom, and she was then able to distinguish the features 
of the lean-visaged doctor, whom she had seen first in 
attendance on Sir David, and then at the Scarsdale Hotel. 
She had never liked him, and she shrank back with a feeling 
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i^proaching dismay as she saw his cadaverous features and 
wide-lipped smile. 

"My dear young lady,'' he exclaimed efiiisively, "I am 
indeed charmed that you have accepted my invitation." 

'*The invitation was from you then, Dr Leadbitter?" said 
Doris. 

** It was indeed, and I am delighted to see you. You 
will perceive " — with a wave of his hand towards the table 
— *^that I have made some little preparations for you, hop- 
ing that a cup of tea might not be unacceptable after your 
long walk.'' 

** Thank you,'* said Doris, "but I don't need anything. 
I only came to know what news you have to give me of my 
grand&ther." 

Leadbitter smiled and rubbed his hands. 

" That is going to the point indeed," he said pleasantly, 
" but it is not always so easy to arrange a difficult matter." 

"Why should it be difficult," said Doris, looking 
directly into his face, "if you know anything about 
him?'' 

"Ah, if I do," said the doctor with an engaging smile. 
" Come, my dear young lady, you must be tired. Do me 
the favour of sitting down, and then we can talk the matter 
over at our leisure." 

"But I don't understand," said Doris bravely, "what 
there is to talk over. In your letter you said that if I 
wished for information about my grandfather I was to come 
here. I have come, and I want to know what it is you can 
tell me." 

" Information — if I have any to give — ^is always valuable. 
Valuable information. Miss Elliot, b generally paid for. It 
only remains sometimes to discuss the price." 

" I see what you mean," said Doris, as if a new light was 
breaking in upon her. " You mean that you know what 
has become of my grandfather, and that you will tell me 
if I pay you for the information." 
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" Your methods," said Dr Leadbitter reproachfully, **are 
somewhat brutal, my dear lady, but since you will put it 
in such unvarnished terms, I must acknowledge that they 
are on the whole correct I know that you are a dutiful 
granddaughter, and wish your grandfather to be restored to 
you. But you must not expect that I cati give you full and 
reliable information concerning him, unless you recompense 
me for the trouble and the danger which I incur in doing 
so." 

'^ What trouble and what danger ? " said Doris icily. 

" For one thing," said Leadbitter blandly, " I run con- 
siderable risk in coming back to the vicinity of Scarsdale 
at all. I had secured my retreat and was on the point of 
leaving England, when it occurred to me that there was 
still time perhaps to turn a little information which I possess 
to good account. To speak frankly, I had fully expected 
to hear before this that Paul Marillier had been arrested, 
and, once arrested, there is not much doubt but that all his 
transactions would have come to light. As I saw nothing 
of the kind in the papers, I thought I would run the risk of 
coming back to the neighbourhood to make inquiries for 
myself." 

'* But Paul Marillier says that he does not know where 
my grandfather is." 

" Perfectly correct," said the doctor. " He has not any 
idea. Indeed I may say that, until a few days ago, he did 
not want to know. He left the matter. Miss Elliot, entirely 
in my hands." 

''My grandfather is living then?" burst impulsivoiy 
from Doris's lips. 

Dr Leadbitter put his head on one side, screwed up 
one eye, and looked at her with the air of a watchful 
jackdaw. 

" You are now asking for information. Miss Elliot," he 
said, "which, as I have told you, I am not prepared to 
give without a fair rate of exchange." 
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Doris sat down for the first time and looked at him 
steadily. 

'' I see now why you have asked me to come here," she 
said. ^'May I ask what you consider a fieur rate of 
exchange ? " 

''Now that is a sensible question," said Dr Leadbitter 
approvingly. " I have always thought highly of your in- 
tellectual powers, Miss Elliot, and now I see that I was not 
deceived in your capacity. A fair rate of exchange? — 
Well, that depends of course upon the amount of trouble 
already taken, and also upon the affection that you bear for 
the person about whom you require information." 

'' I think that is what you call blackmail, is it not ? " said 
Doris quietly. 

"Blackmail? No, my dear young lady, certainly not. 
What I ask for is payment for service rendered. If Sir 
David is still living, and if I can point out to you his place 
of abode, and restore him to the bosom of his family, what 
are you prepared to give me in return ? " 

" Even if I wished to give you anything, Dr Leadbitter, you 
must remember that I have nothing of my own," said Doris. 

'* That I am perfectly aware of. As a matter of fact, if 
you had allowed us to carry out our plans, and not insisted 
upon seeing the old man, whom we had cajoled the world 
into believing to be Sir David, you would very speedily 
have found yourself enriched by a considerable sum of 
money. Old Vandeleur is not likely to live long, and we 
were preparing a will for him to sign — in Sir David's name 
of course — leaving the whole estate to yourself, on certain 
conditions. I have no hesitation in telling you this, as you 
are not likely to be able to make a wrong use of the infor- 
mation, and it will show you that we had no unkind 
intention towards you. If the old man had died, and been 
buried under the name of Sir David Blundell, almost the 
whole of his fortune would have come to you, and you 
would have been none the wiser.'* 
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'' It was a wicked plot ! " said Doris indignantly. " But 
if it had come to me, I should simply have given it to Anthony 
Paignton." 

''Ah, that we intended to preclude you from doing, 
either by a clause in the will, or — ^by other means. If 
Anthony Paignton had died — and you must acknowledge 
that he has been very near death more than once lately — 
you would be left alone in the world, and would probably 
do quite willingly what your grandfather desired. That is 
to say, you would marry Paul Marillier." 

*'That I should never have done ! " said Doris quickly. 

'' You think so now, but you would have thought differently 
if matters had turned out as we proposed, and it is not im- 
possible that you may think differently still." 

"That is not likely," said Doris, rising as if to go. " I 
don't think that we need talk any longer, Dr Leadbitter. 
You may, if you like, name a certain sum, which I will 
promise to obtain for you, if you give us good and reliable 
information about Sir David. I am quite sure that Anthony 
would not object to that But there is no use in our pro- 
longing this conversation." 

"Oh, isn't there?" sneered Leadbitter, with a malignant 
change of expression. "But I think that is for me to 
decide, young lady, and not for you. Well, here are pen 
and paper and ink ; sit down and write me a promise to 
pay the sum of five thousand pounds for information that 
shall lead to the discovery of Sir David, and his restoration 
to his friends ; five hundred to be paid within the next three 
days to some person appointed by me, and the rest when 
Sir David is at home again." 

" Sir David is alive then ? " said Doris quickly. 

"Oh yes, he is alive," said Leadbitter quietly. "But 
you have no chance of seeing him again until this sum oi' 
money is promised, and partly paid. He is in my po^r, 
and you can ransom him or not as you like." / 

"You are no better than a brigand then!" said/t)oris 
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throwing the pen away fh>m her. *'I will not sign any 
promise of the kind. There are others who will deal with 
you better than I.** 

'' If ever you get back to them," said Leadbitter, with a 
sinister smile. " Did it not cross your mind that I might 
keep you also as a hostage, until the money is paid ? Just 
as I kept Anthony Paignton in hiding, and as I have separ> 
ated Sir David from his &mily, so I can easily keep you 
from returning to Scarsdale, and from seeing your lover and 
your friends until I have received what I demand." 

"You cannot keep me here against my will," said Doris 
firmly, but she could not forbear a quick glance round the 
room, at which Leadbitter smiled, knowing full well that 
every means of egress was barred. 

''I can keep you here as long as I choose," he said 
quietly. "There is a passage from this cottage to the 
underground place where Anthony was imprisoned, and if I 
take you there, my pretty Doris, you will never see the 
light again unless I choose." 

But at that very moment there came a heavy blow at the 
door, at which Leadbitter started and turned pale. Doris, 
on the contrary, uttered an exclamation of joy and relief, 
and flew to the door. 

" Help ! Help ! " she cried at the utmost pitch of her 
voice, and although Leadbitter dragged her away, and tried 
to stifle her cries with his hand, it was evident that she had 
been heard, for the blows were redoubled in number and 
intensity, and it was very evident that enough force was 
being employed to beat down the panels oi any ordinary 
door. Unfortunately, the door of this cottage had been 
made of unusual strength — probably in order to ward off 
similar assaults — and for some time it withstood the fury of 
the assailing party. But it was bound to yield at last* 
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CHAPTER XXXVII 

A FULL CONFESSION 

FOR some time Paul Marillier remained beside the 
lifeless form of his little son, undisturbed by the 
visits paid to his room by persons concerned on various 
matters of business, and refusing to entertain any suggestion 
made to him respecting food or rest. But towards the 
middle of the afternoon this mood began to pass. The 
funeral was to be performed as expeditiously as possible, for 
the manager of the hotel disliked the idea of "a death in 
the house," and the doctor concurred with him in thinking 
that it would be better to get it all quickly over. Paul 
simply nodded in answer to their representations, and find- 
ing that he made no objections, the manager gave his own 
orders. The funeral was to take place upon the morrow. 

Late in the afternoon, therefore, Paul raised himself with 
a heavy sigh when he saw that some of the necessary pre- 
parations were being made, and wandered out of the house 
to the terrace and the garden, where for a time he stood 
looking out to sea in a dazed and absent-minded fashion. 
A new thought was taking possession of him^-one which 
had its origin, perhaps, in words that Doris had spoken, or 
in Claude's profound faith in him. There was time still to 
repair a certain amount of evil that had been done, and it 
might be well to do his utmost at once. The light broke 
in upon his aching brain more and more clearly as he looked 
at the sea and sky, and reflected that all that was dearest to 
him in life was lost to him for ever. But for Claude's sake — 
and for Doris's sake too — ^he could still do his uttermost. 

With this resolution it seemed as though he shook ofi 
283 
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part of his burden of depression, or at anyrate regained a 
portion of his usual energy. He went back to the house, 
and asked for food, which was brought to him in the coffee- 
room ; and then he made his way along the corridor to the 
door of Anthony's room, and asked if he could see Mr 
Paignton. The request excited some astonishment, and the 
nurse, after parleying with him for a moment or two, asked 
him to wait for a minute, and shut the door in his face 
while she went back to the sickroom to ask Mr Courtney 
what she was to do. Julian had been sitting with his friend, 
and Anthony had just had his afternoon cup of tea, and was 
wondering a little why Doris had not as usual come to him. 
Julian heard what the nurse had to say with lifted eyebrows, 
and then turned to Anthony. 

"Marillier wants to come in and see you" he said. 
" What does that portend ? " 

" I am very sorry for him, poor chap, but I don't want to 
see him," said Anthony. " Is it something about the boy, 
do you suppose ? I say, Courtney, perhaps the poor fellow 
hasn't any money, and there will be fees and things — 
couldn't you let him know quietly that all that can be put 
down to us ? " 

" I don't suppose it is that," said Courtney drily. " It 
strikes me Mr Marillier has feathered his nest already. No, 
as the man seems to be something of a lunatic on certain 
points, I should be afraid of treachery — some attack upon 
you for jealous motives, or something of that kind." 

Anthony was silent for a minute or two. 

"Well," he remarked quietly at last, "if he wants to 
commit an assault upon me, you know, he will do it sooner 
or later, so we shall only be putting it off to another day. 
I think under the circumstances I might as well see him at 
once, and you can stay with me, and hear what he has to 
say." 

"I don't know whether it is quite safe," said Julian 
uneasily. 
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''Safe enough, I think," replied Anthony. ''Unless the 
fellow's a raving maniac, he won't attack me — an unarmed 
man — ^here in my bedroom, in the middle of the day, with 
you looking on. Fetch him in : he may have made up his 
mind to tell us something about Sir David — don't keep him 
waiting." 

"Where is your six-shooter?" said Julian abruptly. 
*' One may as well have it ready in case of accident. I'd 
shoot him down like a dog if I thought he meant any 
violence." 

But both men were a little ashamed of their own doubts 
when Paul Marillier actually appeared. To them it seemed 
as though the man had changed almost beyond recognition. 
His face was deadly pale ; his eyes, red-rimmed from want 
of sleep, and perhaps from tears, were haggard and sorrow- 
ful ; his whole form seemed to have become suddenly feeble 
and emaciated. He did not look as though he had the 
strength to ward off a blow, much less to make an attack 
upon anyone else, but Julian's rather menacing attitude was 
not lost upon him, and he regarded it with the ghost of a 
cynical smile. Julian was standing near the head of the 
couch, on which Anthony was reclining, and slightly inter 
posed his person between Anthony and Marillier as though 
with the intention of protecting the sick man. 

" You mistake me, Mr Courtney," Paul began, in a voice 
which, although husky, was perfectly calm. "I have not 
come here through any ill-feeling or desire to injure Mr 
Paignton, and he needs no guard as £Eur as I am concerned." 

Julian gave an impatient jerk with his elbow, and glanced 
round at Anthony with a doubtful expression. But Anthony 
only smiled* 

"Sit down, Julian," he said. "I don't think that Mr 
Marillier would have come to us just now with any hostile 
intention." 

"You are right in that," said Paul, looking at the youn§/^ 
man with some intentness. " It would not be a time, wh 
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— the boy is lying dead in a room close by, to think of my 
own private grudges, or my own foolish ambitions. I wanted 
to see you, Mr Paignton, and I am much obliged to you for 
letting me come, in order that I might get a burden off my 
mind. If you will be so good as to listen to me I will tell 
you all that I know at least about Sir David Blundell." 

Anthony turned towards him with an eager' move- 
ment 

** You could not do me a greater service," he said quickly, 
*'and if you can give him back to us, I need hardly say 
that I shall forget everything in the nature of enmity 
between yourself and me." 

"Oh, that is not necessary," said Paul drily. <* You are 
perfectly at liberty to prosecute, or to do anything else you 
like. I am not selling information for the sake of my own 
safety. Now that Claude has gone, it is absolutely in- 
different to me what happens. You will understand that it 
was chiefly on his account that I attempted — the impossible. 
I was almost maddened by my inability to do what ought 
to have been done for him." 

Anthony listened attentively, with his eyes fixed steadily 
on the speaker^s dark &ce. 

" Surely," he said, " my grandfather would have assisted 
you, if he had known the details of the boy's illness. I 
think I heard that you did not tell him. But were you not 
yourself to blame ? " 

Paul moved his hand slightly, as if in deprecation. 

** I have been to blame throughout. There is no diffi- 
culty about that, but to begin with I was thankful even that 
Sir David gave me enough to keep the boy and his grand- 
father with a roof above their heads, and enough to eat. I 
had known what it was to be without either, and I dreaded 
it for the boy more than I can say. It seemed easier to 
remain what he supposed me to be — a young man without 
^encumbrances, whom he could employ as^secretary. - He 
i a great dislike to unsuitable marriages, and my wife — 
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Claude's mother — was not, well, she was not the sort of 
person of whom he would have approved.'' 

'' But she was dead," said Anthony quickly. 

"Yes, she was dead. But I was sore on the subject, and did 
not want to be cross-examined or reproved. Sir David was a 
just man, a good man, but he could be stem. I think my nerve 
was broken when I first went to Blundell Court All that I 
wanted then was to earn some money and hold my tongue." 

" So you kept it a secret," said Anthony slowly. " Well, 
I fear that was a mistake, but of course I can't judge for 
you. I think you told Miss Elliot about the boy." 

'* Yes," said Paul, looking down, with a dull red flush 
mantling in his cheeks. " I told Miss Elliot, and she urged 
me again and again to confide my story to Sir David, bqt 
having begun with deceit I did not see my way out of it, 
and little by little Sir David trusted me more and more, 
and gave over the management of things into my hands ; 
that was why I found it so easy to act in his stead, and to 
get money during the lastl few weeks. It made very little 
difference whether Sir David or I signed the cheques." 

^* A dangerous arrangement, I should say," said Julian. 

" Yes, there was danger of a kind in it, but not quite ot 
the common sort I never robbed him of a halQ)enny 
during all those three years that I was in his service. What 
I did afterwards I consider was forced upon me by circum- 
stances, and of thisj will leave you to be the judge." 

He had reftised to sit, and was now standing beside 
the mantelpiece, which he clutched with one hand, as 
though in pain or weakness. Anthony again begged him to 
sit down, but he shook his head. 

''Pardon me," he answered, ''a man does not sit while 
he is making a confession, and to some extent I am making 
a confession now. A criminal does not sit when judgment 
is to be passed on him, and you are in the position of my 
judge. I want to make a clean breast of the affair as far as 
it has gone, then you can deal with the matter for yourself.'' 
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But it was evidently difficult for him to begin. He looked 
round the room vaguely once or twice, and when he b^gan 
to speak, it was with a slow and broken utterance, as if each 
word caused him pain. 

*' Things went on smoothly enough," he said, '* until 
Doris grew up — ^you must allow me to speak freely, Mr 
Paignton — I loved her. She seemed to me the embodi- 
ment of everything good and delightful. But at first I 
loved her without hope, as she was the heiress of Blunddl 
Court, and I did not think that Sir David would allow her 
to marry me — a mere nobody — however useful I might be 
to him in business affairs. It was your own letter to Sir 
David that to some extent altered the case. Sir David 
began to think of you as his heir, and, while he still loved 
his granddaughter, began to think of providing for her in a 
different way. It was then that my chance came. He 
offered Doris to me, or at least he made it easy for me to 
ask if I might marry her. If Doris had agreed to this, God 
knows I should have been content; but she refused me 
absolutely, and she angered Sir David, so that he refused to 
speak to her, and intimated very plainly that she would be 
disinherited if she refused to fall in with his plans." 

''Surely," said Anthony, who was listening attentively, 
" that was very tyrannical conduct on Sir David's part" 

** It was indeed, and I don't deny that I egged him on to 
it, that I stimulated him in his expressions of anger, but I 
hoped for some time that she would jrield, and I thought 
that I could persuade him to do her no harm. But when 
his anger increased — even more than I had foreseen — and 
he sent me to meet you at Liverpool, then I must confess 
that my hopes were almost dead, and that I saw nothing for 
me but to go on in the same old routine, or perhaps, to 
be gradually superseded by yourself. It occurred to me 
that when a young, energetic man assumed the position of 
Sir David's heir, he would very naturally object to the power 
that was in my hands. Therefore, as Doris still refused me, 
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and you were on the point of coming to Blundell Court, I 
felt myself on the very brink of ruin, and it made matters 
worse that my boy's disease was increasing rapidly for want 
of proper care, and that my wife's father, with whom he 
lived, was becoming a hopeless drunkard. I was almost 
driven to despair." 

"And so you tried to keep me away ? Do you think now 
that that was the best way out of the difficulty?" said 
Anthony, with some indignation in his tone. ** Why, man, 
if you had spoken out, the probabilities are that Sir David 
would have been generous, and that the boy — " he stopped 
suddenly. He could not bear to add " that the boy might 
have been saved," but he saw by the tortured look on Paul's 
face that the conclusion of the sentence was perfectly clear 
to him. 

'' You need not tell me so," Marillier said hoarsely. " I 
know it now. But all that I could think of then was to 
alienate your grandfather and yourself, so that he might take 
Doris again into favour and continue to give me his support. 
He had spoken of pushing my interests, and I had hoped 
for an independent career of some kind ; but when he sent 
me to Liverpool, I knew that my game was up. If once you 
reached Blundell Court and saw him, my power would be 
gone." 

'' So you lied to me ! " said Anthony, almost fiercely. 

"Yes, I lied to you," Paul answered, looking him full in 
the face, " and I lied to Sir David too. For I said to you 
that he did not wish to receive you, when he had sent me 
with a message of extreme cordiality, and had desired you to 
come to him at once, and I represented to him that you had 
rudely declined his invitation, and preferred amusing your- 
self with your friends to visiting him at Blundell Court. It 
is not worth your while to call me a scoundrel — don't 
I know it already ! " 

"Go on ! " said Anthony briefly, and he listened with his 
Cace half turned away. 
19 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII 
"the whole truth" 

" T CAME back to Blundell Court," said Paul, *«with 

X these tidings, and I conveyed them to Sir David. 
The result — ^the result was horrible. He fell at my feet in 
a fit, and although I tried by every means in my power to 
restore him to consciousness, I failed to do so. EQs face 
became livid, his limbs were rigid and cold ; he presented 
every appearance of death. I felt convinced that he was 
dead. But in my folly I did not call in any assistance, and 
a sudden and terrible fear assailed me. First I thought 
that I should be accused of his murder ; then again it 
occurred to me that if he died I was further from my ends 
than ever, for in case of his death you, as the nearest male 
relative, would, I supposed, have inherited the bulk of his 
property, and all chance of gain to myself, or even of 
winning Doris, would be at an end. Thereforey even when 
I was convinced that he was dead, I stared at him blankly, 
and dared not ring the bell for assistance, knowing that the 
moment I did so my little authority would come to an end. 
Miss Elliot, who was justly angry with me, was capable of 
ordering me out of the house at a moment's notice, and I 
was not prepared to go." 

" Do you mean to say then that Sir David died on the 
night of my arrival in England?" said Anthony, in a 
shocked tone. 

But Paul raised his hand. 

" I beseech you to listen to me," he said. " I must tell 

you the whole story from beginning to end, and I will not 

290 
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anticipate. Suddenly it occurred to me that I saw my way. 
As it happened, there was a man in London with whom I had 
rather a close acquaintance : I had known him when he was 
fairly respectable, and had also come in contact with him 
since he had fallen in the world. He was the Dr Leadbitter 
whom you have seen here with me. I think I am right in 
saying that he is the most consummate villain and accom- 
plished scoundrel that I ever came across in my whole life. 
But he is clever— diabolically clever, I have thought some- 
times. . I had written to this man asking him to come 
down to Biundell Court in the character of a doctor. I 
should explain his presence there by saying that he was a 
friend of my own, a specialist, whom Sir David had desired 
to see." 

''Did you mean to poison him then?" said Julian 
Courtney sharply. 

Paul looked at him with a momentary expression of 
haughty pride. 

*«No, sir, I did not. I had other designs^ that you may 
perhaps think equally nefarious. Dr Leadbitter has a great 
deal of hypnotic power, and had often been useful to me 
when my boy was suffering occasional attacks of pain. Dr 
Leadbitter also possessed a sort of uncanny knowledge of 
the tricks of an erratic brain, and I wanted his opinion — ^his 
fair opinion, mind — ^upon Sir David'^ state. It did certainly 
pass through my mmd that he might influence Sir David, 
that he might, for instance, persuade him into signing a will 
somewhat in my fsLvom — ^in fact, that he might help me in 
getting Sir David under my own control." 

** A pretty pair of you ! " ejaculated Julian. 

" I say nothing for myself," Paul went on, " except that I 
wanted money — and I wanted nothing else. I had not 
meant to do any injury to Sir David's life, or to his reason, 
but knowing very well what I did want, I had thought that 
Leadbitter would be a powerful coadjutor, and therefore I 
had already written to tdm to meet me, as it happened that 
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very night I meant to take counsel with him, and to keep 
him at the Court if he were likely to prove useful ; if not, to 
send him back to London next day. As I looked at Sir 
David's motionless face and figure I was struck, as I had 
been struck before, by the extraordinary superficial likeness 
that existed between him and my wife's father — ^the man 
Vandeleur, who is now in this hotel. A wild fancy, as it 
seemed to me, flashed through my mind; but as I sat in 
Sir David's room, wondering what I should do next, the 
fancy became more vivid, the plan clearer, and finally I 
resolved to do nothing until I had consulted with Leadbitter 
himself. I covered up Sir David in his bed, leaving him in 
a sleeping attitude, and went to the housekeeper, begging 
her not to let Sir David be disturbed, also telling her that I 
was expecting a specialist from London^ and that he would 
examine Sir David when he came. Then I locked the 
door of Sir David's room, and went out of doors, meeting 
Leadbitter, as I expected, on the Highburton Road. 

He looked so shabby and so disreputable when I saw 
him that my heart misgave me, and I thought he would 
never be able to play the part I meant to have assigned 
him. But I soon found out that he was as clever as I 
thought he was — staggered by no difficulty, and afiuid of no 
crime. He not only listened with interest to my plan, but 
he added various details, which made it more possible, and 
he arranged quite coolly as to the amount of money he 
should receive in recompense for his services." 

" But what then was your plan ? " said Anthony curiously. 

* My plan," said Paul, paling a little about the lips as he 
went on, "was to bury Sir David's body quietly in an 
unfirequented portion of the grounds, and then, with Lead- 
bitter's help, to introduce my father-in-law by stealth into 
the house, which could be done in the course of a few 
hours, and to let him lie in bed and represent Sir David. 
The facial resemblance at a little distance was so striking 
that I felt I could deceive anyone who saw him casually, 
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and in order to lessen the risk of discovery, I determined 
to take him as soon as possible to Scarsdale, and keep him 
secluded from the outer world. His recent illness would, I 
thought, account for a certain amount of difference in his 
manner, voice and general bearing, and I could continue to 
manage the estate as before until documents were prepared 
that could be signed in Sir David's name, by which I could 
gain my independence. When that was done we hoped to 
be able to announce Sir David's death — ^for as a matter of 
fact Vandeleur has a heart disease which is pretty certain 
to carry him off in a few months — ^the funeral would take 
place decently and in order, and the deception would be 
over. You would succeed to the estate and title, and by 
marrying Miss Elliot would provide amply for her, while 
I — I should take my little share and go, feeling that^ after 
all, I had scarcely defrauded you." 

" It was an ingenious scheme," said Julian, rather grimly, 
while Anthony listened in silence. "And where did the 
hitch come in ? " 

Paul shrugged his shoulders. 

" There were plenty of hitches," he said. " We went back 
to the house, and entered Sir David's room. Leadbitter 
examined him thoroughly, and declared that he was dead. 
* You were quite right,' he said. * The old man's gone, and 
if we are to bury him we had better do it as quickly as 
possible. But you must give me something to eat and 
xlrink first.' So I gave him some food, and then we went 
out to dig the grave, and when we reached the stables a 
great retriever dog barked at us, and Leadbitter immedi- 
ately shot him dead with a revolver. When I remonstrated, 
he explained that it would make our plot the easier. If a 
servant were roused, or a keeper came across us — ^he was 
to pass as a man whom I had discovered, prowling 
about the grounds, who had shot the dog in self- 
defence, and if we dragged the animal's carcase with 
us, it would give us a very good excuse for digging a pit 
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or grave intended really for the reception of Sir David's 
body.'* 

" It is a horrible story ! " said Anthony suddenly. " Get 
on with it as fast as you can.'' 

" It was a horrible piece of work," said Paul, with a 
sudden shudder. "We went to a sheltered spot amongst 
the evergreens, at the end of the house. I thought that we 
should there be entirely sheltered from observation, because 
the shrubbery formed part of the garden, and was therefore 
not likely to be invaded by keepers, and also because there 
was only one window — a passage window — on that side of 
the building. But you spoke of a hitch. What happened 
was that Miss Elliot, who was a light sleeper, heard a 
sound ; probably she was aroused by the shot which killed 
the dog, and then she may have heard a slight sound from 
our spades as we dug the earth. It seems that she crept 
out to the end of the corridor, looked out of the window, 
and saw us— digging a grave." 

"My poor Doris!" Anthony muttered to himself. He 
was shading his face with his hand. He wanted to hide its 
expression from Paul Marillier's eyes. The pity that he 
had at first felt for him was becoming largely overborne by 
indignation. 

" Miss Elliot," Paul went on, in a calm, level voice, "ran 
up to her grandfather's room, found the door locked, and 
suspected — I don't know what — something wrong at any- 
rate. We found her in a swoon upon the floor when we 
came upstairs. 

"Leadbitter said that it was a natural faint, and that she 
would recover easily, so I carried her back to her room, and 
turned the key upon her — an act of cruelty, which I have 
often regretted, perhaps more bitterly than greater offences — 
although, I believe, she never became conscious of it. I 
went back to complete my task, and when it was done, I 
summoned the servants to her help. 

" But the task was a very different one from any that I Had 
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anticipated. I think I felt the greatest shock I ever experi- 
enced in my life when I reached Sir David's room, expect- 
ing to carry him down and deposit him in the grave which 
we had made. For the man whom we had thought dead 
was sitting up in his bed, looking wildly round, and asking 
what was the matter. He had heard his grand-daughter at 
the door, and her voice had roused him to consciousness. 
I believe it had been a cataleptic seizure, in which it is diffi- 
cult even for a doctor to believe that any life remains in the 
patient." 

" I daresay Leadbitter knew .all the time," muttered 
Julian, as if to himself. 

Paul glanced at him again with that rather haughty look. 

*^If that were so, he never breathed a word of it to me, 
and I firmly believed that Sir David was dead. The shock 
of discovering what might have happened was terrible to 
me." 

"No wonder," Anthony muttered to himself. "But 
what — what on earth did you do ? " 

" We left Sir David in his bed, and we buried the poor 
retriever. Then we called up the housekeeper, and com- 
mended Miss Elliot to her care, giving as a reason for her 
fright that she had seen us engaged in burying the poor 
animal that had been shot. Leadbitter and I then consulted 
in secret as to whether it would still be possible to carry out 
our plan. Leadbitter thought it would be. He gave Sir 
David a strong narcotic, and kept him very quiet all next 
day, while Leadbitter went aWay to make certain arrange- 
ments for the future. He came back with an assistant, and 
it was with the help of this assistant that we conveyed Sir 
David from the house at night to a conveyance which we 
had procured from a distance, and left standing in the road. 
With his beard cut off, and dressed in coarse, common 
clothes. Sir David could never have been recognised by any 
one who met us, and we drove him to a house occupied by 
^me associates of Leadbitter's, who did not mind taking in 
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anybody so long as they were liberally paid. Sir David was 
then in a very precarious state of health, and remained ill for 
some weeks. Vandeleur, whom we had secretly got into the 
house, took his place to all intents and purposes, and was 
brought to the Scarsdale Hotel." 

"And Sir David then?" said Anthony sharply. 

Paul hung his head. 

"That is the difficulty," he said "Leadbitter has re- 
moved him from the house where he stayed while he was ill, 
and I don't know where he has gone. Leadbitter now holds 
the key of the whole mystery, not I." 

There was a momentary silence, and just then a knock 
was heard at the door of the room. Julian opened it, and 
found a maid with a note upon a tray. 

" Miss Elliot asked me to bring this letter to Mr Paign- 
ton," she said, "soon after seven o'clock. She went out 
some time ago, but she thought she would be home to 
dinner." 

Julian carried the letter to his friend. Anthony opened 
it and read. His face immediately underwent a terrible 
change, and the letter dropped to the floor from his shakmg 
hands. 

" Grood heavens ! " he said. " She is in that man's power I 
Read it, JuUan. See what can be done. Did you know 
this?" he asked, turning his bloodless &ce towards Paul. 
" Are you in league with him ? " 

" In league ? I don't know what you are speaking o^" 
said Paul, casting an anxious glance towards the letter. 

" Did you know that Leadbitter was in this neighbour- 
hood ? " Julian asked. 

"Yes, I knew." 

" And you warned nobody ? " 

" I thought it unsafe to do so. I hoped to get the secret 
from him — ^to-night." 

"And in the meantime," said Julian, his eyes flashing 
fire, "you have allowed him to write to Miss Elliot and 
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entrap her into meeting him alone this evening, perhaps in 
order to hide her away as he has hidden Sir David. Are 
you responsible for that?" 

'^ I swear I am not," said Paul, with agitation. Then as 
Julian thrust Leadbitter's missive in his face, he added — 
" I was to have met him there this very evening. I can 
guide you to the place. The best thing will be to go at 
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CHAPTER XXXIX 

THE LAST ATTACK 

A SMALL party was quickly got together. Julian and 
Paul were to be accompanied by two of the servants 
of the hotel — strong, reliable men, who were rather excited 
at the prospect of a fiay — ^and also by Dr Jermyn, who ap- 
peared on the scene rather unexpectedly, and was immedi- 
ately invited to join them. 

"If only I could go with you!" groaned Anthony. 
" What a wretched log I feel ! " Then he looked at Marillier 
and by a gesture invited him to draw near. No one heard 
what he then said save Marillier alone. 

" You will do your best for her ? " Anthony said. 

" I swear I will. But I don't suppose you will believe me 
even when I swear." 

" I do believe you," said Anthony, looking straight into 
the eyes of his former enemy. " I believe that for Claude's 
sake you will keep faith with me." 

"Yes," said Paul, quite quietly, " I will." 

A sort of flicker of emotion passed over his face, and for 
a moment he stood perfectly still, as though wishing to say 
more, but refrained, and was about to turn away when 
Anthony's voice again delayed him. 

" Look here, Marillier," the young man said, " you have 
done us a black injury in more than one way, but if you 
bring Doris back unhurt, and restore Sir David to Us home, 
I shall be willing to forget all that has passed, and help you 
to the best of my ability." 

" I shall not want your help," said Paul sharply. " Still 
298 
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— I thank you. I will do my best, but of course I cannot 
answer for my own success." 

" Do your best then, that is all I ask," Anthony called 
after him. And it was with a soft feeling at his heart that 
Paul left the room, for he knew very well that although no 
sign of reconciliation had passed between him and his kins- 
man, yet in that offer of forgetfulness and of future help 
there was the germ of a possible friendship — or at anyrate 
of peace — between himself and Anthony Paignton. 

Swiftly and silently the little party made their way along 
the beach, and up the cove to the cottage, which Paul 
Marillier knew. Evening was already closing round them, 
and the cottage, standing in the shadow of the hill, seemed 
to be wrapped in impenetrable gloom. No ray of light 
issued from door or window, and at first they could have 
fancied that the place was entirely deserted. But on advanc- 
ing close to the window and listening attentively, Paul and 
Julian both thought that they heard voices, and presently 
there came another sound, which was even more alarming — 
a woman's scream. 

" It is Doris — Doris ! " cried Paul, and he hurled himself 
against the door, and tried to break it open, but the strong 
wood and the heavy bars resisted his attempts. 

" Stand back 1 " said Julian. " We will loiock first, and if 
they don't open the door we will burst it in." 

Knock after knock therefore echoed on the panels of the 
door, and when this proved imavailing, the men began to 
use the heavy sticks which they had brought with them, and 
in a few moments their united efforts produced the desired 
result. Paul worked like a madman ; there was a very fury 
of rage in his veins, and he did not stop to consider, as the 
cooler Julian was doing, that the woman's cries had now 
ceased and that no sound of any kind proceeded from the 
interior of the cottage. The door was down at last, but 
darkness only loomed before them. Lamp or candle there 
seemed to be none, and it was not until matches were pro- 
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duced and a light kindled, that they could ascertain the &ct 
which dawned upon their minds, that the cottage was empty. 

** But we heard them ! " cried the doctor, staring round as 
if in amaze. '* Is there an upstairs room? " 

There was not. There were two rooms only, communi- 
cating with each other, and the back door was shut and 
locked, so that it did not seem as if they had escaped that 
way. ''Still, we ought to have put a watch there," said 
Julian, surveying this second door with dismay. 

" It doesn't matter," said Paul huskily. " 1 know where 
they have gone. There is another way." 

They observed, with surprise, that he was pulling out from 
its place a press, which stood against the wall. In a moment 
his meaning became clear to Julian, who came to his assist- 
ance, and they saw at once that there was a door in the wall, 
which led to a flight of steps. 

''But if they have gone this way," Julian said hurriedly, 
" could they have pulled the press back ? " 

"Yes, they could," Paul answered. "There is an in- 
genious contrivance by which it can be pulled back auto- 
matically with the closing of the door. This is the old 
smugglers' passage which leads to the caves where Anthony 
Paignton was hidden so long." 

" Let us go down then. Perhaps we had better leave one 
man behind," said Julian, looking round, " to guard our re- 
treat if necessary. Even then there will be four of us. Are 
you armed, Marillier?" 

Paul shook his head. 

" Well, I am," said Julian, rather grimly. " I don't go on 
expeditions of this kind without a revolver in my pocket. 
Still, I don't suppose we shall need it." 

"We may," said Paul. "We shall have to do with a 
desperate man." 

"You know the way, I suppose," said Julian. "Go first 
and we will follow." 

He spoke with the curtness which he generally used 
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towards Paul, to whom he could scarcely bring himself to 
speak with ordinary civility. Marillier went forward, how- 
ever, as though he did not notice Julian's tone, and the 
others followed him closely. Down the steps, and along a 
narrow, tortuous passage they felt their way, until at last 
they emerged into the very chamber in which Anthony had 
lain for so long, and which Julian and the doctor immedi- 
ately recognised, although it seemed to have been made 
cleaner and more orderly than when they saw it last 

Here, in the middle of the room, stood Dr Leadbitter. 
But to their surprise he was alone. He was a despeiite 
man, as Paul had said, but there was an evil smile upon his 
face, which boded no good, either for his assailants or for 
the girl who had been in a sense his captive, and as Julian 
had fully expected, he held a revolver in his hand. 

^* If you come a step nearer, I shall fire ! " he called out. 

" Take care ! " said Julian. " Two can play at that game,'' 
and he pointed his own weapon straight at the doctor's head. 
Leadbitter involuntarily recoiled. He was not a brave man, 
and although he was armed, he feared death, and he had 
not expected that any of the party who had tracked him 
were likely to carry revolvers. His hands sank involuntarily 
to his sides, and as Julian^ seeing his condition, drew nearer, 
he uttered an oath and stepped still further back. 

"You need not bring that cursed thing so near my face," 
he said. " I have lowered mine. Take yours away." 

" Lay yours down first," said Julian. 

" It is not loaded," said Leadbitter drily, placing the re- 
volver on a table just behind him, " so after all you are safe 
enough. I took you for a^ band of robbers breaking in. 
What business had you to smash the door of the cottage, 
and to come down here ? " 

" For one reason because we mean to arrest you," said 
Julian, "and for another because you have Miss Elliot with 
you here." 

"And how do you know that?" snarled the doctor. 
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Then he looked at Paul. '' Is it you," he said vindictively, 
"who have betrayed me?" 

"Miss Elliot left word where she was going," said Julian 
sternly, "so there is no need for you to accuse Marillier, or 
anyone else. Take hold of him, men 1 Each of you take 
an arm. He will be safer that way. Now, Dr L^uibitter, 
you see you are overpowered, so have the goodness to tell 
us where Miss Elliot is, and then where we can find her 
grand&ther." 

" I have named my price already for that information," 
said Leadbitter, trying to twist himself away from the strong 
hands of the serving men, as they laid hold of him, "and I 
am not in the least disposed to lower my price. Five thou- 
sand pounds, that is what I mean to have as the price of 
my information." 

"Penal servitude — ^that is more likely," said Julian. 
" Speak out, you ruffian, where is Doris Elliot ? She can- 
not be far off." 

" Look for her then," said Leadbitter, with sinister signifi- 
cance. "There are plenty of passages and caves about 
here, where a girl might easily stray, until she fell into one 
of the black holes that lead down to the sea. For all you 
know, she is lying in one of them at present, stunned by 
the fall— doomed to perish there with broken limbs, in pain 
and starvation. Your hurried entrance made it a little im- 
possible for me to safeguard her, you see. If you had given 
me more time, I should have been able to find a safe place 
for her." 

"You hound! "said Paul, facing him with eyes aflame. 
" Do you mean to tell us that you have let her wander away 
by herself!" 

Leadbitter chuckled as if he enjoyed the situation. 

"Paul rises to the occasion," he said softly. "Paul 
knows something of the risks of these underground passages. 
If you had behaved fairly to me, my dear Paul, I should not 
have left the girl to her fate, but it seems that you have 
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guided this party of men to the cottage, and therefore it is 
you that I have to thank for this assault upon my liberty. 
Well, you will repent it perhaps, and you will not get one 
word more out of me than I choose to speak." 

"You are placing yourself in a very perilous position, 
Leadbitter," said Dr Jermyn, in cool, firm tones, "and I am 
astonished that you allow spite and malignity to overpower 
your usual judgment. I knew you of old when we were to- 
gether at Guy's, and I think you will acknowledge that I 
have some right to speak." 

Dr Leadbitter's face twitched : his eyes showed a faint 
surprise, and for a moment he was silent. 

"Oh, it's you, is it, Jermyn?" he remarked carelessly. 
" I did not remember that you had been at Guy's when I 
met you in this part of the world. Of course you know all 
about my little difficulties there. Yes, you can answer for 
it that I always kept a cool head, and I know what I am 
doing now, I assure you." 

"Then you know," said the doctor, "that your game is 
played out, and that you may as well throw up the cards." 

" Not I ! " said Leadbitter viciously. " I have still a 
trump card to play." 

Interested in the scene, the men who were guarding him 
had unconsciously relaxed their hold, and before they knew 
what he was about to do, he had wrenched himself loose 
from them, turned and caught up his revolver and discharged 
the contents of it full at the breast of Paul Marillier. In a 
moment he was seized and overpowered, but the moment 
was too late. He had said that the pistol was not loaded, 
but he had purposely lied in order to disarm their sus- 
picions. The bullet went straight into Marillier's breast, 
and with one choking gasp he fell to the ground. 

" Good Heavens ! " cried Julian, springing to Paul's side 
and leaning over him. " Has the man killed him ? " 

The doctor knelt beside the prostrate form and examined 
the wound with a very grave face. 
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''Through the lungs," he said quietly. "He will last a 
few minutes — that is all. Don't lift him, it would only 
hasten the end." 

'' If I were not sure that you would hang for this," said 
Julian, lifting a white face to Leadbitter, whose arms were 
now t4;htly pinioned by hb captors, " I would send another 
bullet through your brain." 

Then he bent down again over MariUier. 

** Poor chap ! " he said. *' Can you do nothing for him, 
doctor? See, his eyes are open! He understands what 
we are saying. Good God ! I would have given the world 
for this not to have happened 1 " 

A very fiunt smile crept over Marillier's Ups as he heard 
the words, and he tried to speak. 

« It's — all — ^right ! " he said, unmindful of the blood that 
came to his lips with the utterance even of a word. " I'm 
— ^not sorry. He," indicating Leadbitter with great diffi- 
culty, " wiU tell you — where — Sir David is ! " 

" There is no need," said a deep voice behind them, " I 
am here." And from the darkness of the doorway the tall 
figure of Sir David Blundell, with Doris clinging to his arm, 
stepped into the room. 

It was Paul who saw them first A quick cry burst firom 
him, and he involuntarily raised himseUl 

"Doris!" he cried, but the exertion brought on the 
hemorrhage, which Dr Jermyn had feared, with redoubled 
force, and he fell back dying, able only to breathe another 
word. But that last word was not Doris's name, but that 
of his boy. 

" Claude ! " he murmured, and then his voice was hushed 
for ever. 
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CHAPTER XL 

peace! 

FOR a moment everyone was struck dumb. Julian 
and Dr Jermyn, leaning over the dying man and 
watching his last breath, scarcely realised at first that the 
missing Sir David Blundell had appeared so suddenly and 
mysteriously upon the scene, and not at once could an 
explanation be given, for Doris and her grandfather were 
much more anxious to know how Paul had been done to 
death than to explain their own appearance. Doris knelt 
beside the dead man and imprinted a last kiss upon his 
brow, and Sir David, looking sorrowfully at his kinsman's 
quiet features, said in a low tone — 

" God forgive him, and rest his soul ! " and then turned 
away. It was only when the dead man's face was covered 
and the little party were preparing once more to seek the 
light of the upper earth, that Julian looked round almost 
incredulously, and said to Doris — 

" Is it true ? Is this your grandfather ? " 

Sir David's white beard had grown again, and Julian 
could trace the resemblance to Vandeleur, which although 
not now so marked as it had been, had suggested the idea 
of fraud to Marillier and Leadbitter. But rather to their 
surprise the old man's eye was clear, and his bearing digni- 
fied and serious, though there were traces of great feebleness 
in the way in which he moved and spoke, and Doris begged 
them not to question him for the present, but to wait until 
they were safely back at the hotel. 

" Can Sir David walk ? " the doctor inquired, ** or shall 

we wait and send for a carriage ? " 
20 305 
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'*If we go slowly I think it will not hurt him,'' said 
Doris. *' You will give him your arm, will you not ? You 
won't be tired, will you, grandpapa dear? " 

** No^ no^** said Sir David. '* No, my pet, I can walk very 
well — very well indeed." 

There was a little stiffness in his manner of speech, and 
Dr Jermyn, who was quick at diagnosis, saw almost at once 
that the old man, although fairly well in health, had 
reached a condition verging upon senility. His gentleness 
and docility indeed were characteristics^ quite unlike those 
of the old Sir David, and Jermyn concluded that there had 
been some shock to his brain, some severe leoent illness, 
which had quite probably justified the medical authorities — 
in their own eyes at least — ^in certifying him as feeble of 
intellect, if not actually insane. 

Leadbitter was taken to the nearest police-station and 
committed next morning on a chaige of wilful murder, 
while Doris and her grandfather, together with Julian and 
the doctor, made their way back to the Scarsdale Hotel, 
where they were received by all who were in the secret with 
almost as much transport as if they had indeed risen fix>m 
the dead. 

Anthony and his grandfiither met for the first time that 
night, alUiough only a momentary interview, for Sir 
David was too weak and too tired to be permitted to 
excite himself. So the introduction took place in a 
matter-of-fact and almost perfunctory fisishion. 

" This is your grandson, Anthony, dear," Doris said to 
him, as the young man, leaning on a stick and supported 
by the doctor, stood up for a moment in Sir David's 
presence. 

** Ah ! My grandson Anthony ! " said Sir David, smiling 
and holding out his hand. " I am very glad to see you, 
grandson. Doris, my dear, where are you? Don't leave 
me!" 

That was his one cry, his one expression of weakness : 
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" Don't leave me 1 " was always upon his lips. It seemed 
as though he were afraid of being kidnapped or being 
unkindly treated, and some days elapsed before he was 
able to give any complete statement of the events which 
had brought him to this condition, or of the incidents 
connected with his disappearance. But everyone was well 
content to wait for his gradually returning strength, and for 
the disappearance of the clouds which had gathered over 
his mind. The doctor assured them that this state was only 
a temporary one, and that with care and affection Sir 
David might still live many years in health and sanity. 

It was before he had been able to give any account of 
himself that the funeral of Paul M arillier and his son, for 
whom he had been ready to barter his very soul, took place 
together. There was a great concourse of people at the 
funeral, for some hint of his story had got abroad, although 
not in a correct form ; and it was generally whispered that 
it was through his heroism that Doris and Sir David had 
been saved, and that he had died through an act of revenge 
from a malignant foe. This was not exactly a true version 
of the story, but the Blundell family were only too glad to 
let the darker aspect of it be forgotten, and to think only of 
Paul Marillier as of the man, much erring but not unlovable, 
whose deepest and purest passion had been not for a 
woman, but for a child. 

It was not until Blundell Court was again tenanted by its 
master that Sir David was able to give any connected 
narrative of his past. It appeared that he had been roused 
from a sort of cataleptic seizure by Doris's frenzied knock- 
ing at the door of his room, and that, when Paul and 
Leadbitter had come, prepared to carry him to the grave, 
he was sitting up and, although unable to speak, showed 
by his gestures that he was conscious. They gave him to 
understand that they were going to convey him to the 
seaside for the good of his health, and he was in too dazed 
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and bewildered a condition to know why they should deal 
with him thus suddenly. They conveyed him by carriage 
at the earliest possible opportunity to the house occupied 
by Leadbitter's friends — an impoverished doctor and his 
wife, who were willing to take patients of any kind, and to 
keep silence about them so long as they were well paid for 
their trouble. Here Sir David was kept for some time, 
imagining himself probably to be in some strange, out-of- 
the-way hotel But from this place Leadbitter finally 
conveyed him to another house, which was a veritable 
lunatic asylum, to which he was consigned by a certificate 
fix>m the two disreputable medical men. Of course a false 
name was given, and it was represented that he was poor 
and without relatives, otherwise he would hardly have been 
received without fiirther inquiry. 

His illness and the effect of such extraordinary treatment 
had brought Sir David to a very shaken condition of mind 
and body, but he was thoroughly submissive to the 
authorities, and made no objection when Leadbitter 
appeared at the asylum and took him away, saying that he 
had discovered his friends, and meant to restore him to 
them. The doctor then brought him to the cottage at the 
bead of the cove, where it seemed that he did really intend 
to deliver him to his relations at the Scarsdale Hotel, after 
demanding and receiving a ransom which would suffice to 
keep him in comfort for a considerable time. Leadbitter, 
however, outwitted himself, chiefly because he could not 
believe that there was any real good in Paul Marillier, or 
that Paul could refuse to commit any meanness which 
might be to his own pecuniary advantage. Leadbitter him- 
self had given the warning which led to his own downfall, 
and when he found that his schemes had failed and that 
Marillier, Courtney and others were knocking at the door, 
his first impulse was to fly for shelter to the underground 
caves and passages of the smugglers, of which he possessed 
complete Imowledge. Sir David was already in the large 
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underground room, for the doctor had placed him there 
during his interview with Doris, for fear that his presence 
should be discovered top soon. But when Doris also was 
thrust by force into the subterranean maze of passages, she 
fell almost by chance into her grandfather's arms, and only 
waited for a suitable opportimity to present herself with 
him to her friends. They had concealed themselves in a 
neighbouring chamber while the violent scene in the cave 
was in progress, and it was not until Doris felt sure that Dr 
Leadbitter was overpowered that she ventured to show 
herself in the larger room. 

" I think I almost hoped," she said, ^' when I heard that 
shot, that it was Dr Leadbitter himself who had fallen, but 
it was Paul — ^poor Paul ! " 

"It is all the better that it was not Leadbitter," said 
Julian Courtney, somewhat vindictively, " for if I had shot 
him then, as I very nearly did, he would have escaped 
hanging, and even hanging is much too good for him." 

" Don't speak of him," said Doris earnestly, seeing the 
curious look of terror which had risen to her grandfather's 
face at the very mention of Leadbitter's name. ^' Let us 
forget him as soon as we can, and be as we were before 
we had ever heard his name." 

" I'm none so sure about that ! " said Miss Elliot, " for 
there's a lad that will have his say in that matter, if 
I'm not much mistaken. Speak up for yourself, Master 
Anthony, and ask whether your presence does not make a 
difference to her, and to us all." 

"A happy difference, I hope," said Anthony, drawing 
Doris's hand into his arm. 

" Oh yes ! You were just what was wanted," said Doris 
joyously, "to complete our happiness. Look at dear 
grandpapa; he is so delighted to have you here that he 
could scarcely bear you out of his sight. I think, some- 
times, he almost forgets that you have not lived here since 
you were a child." 
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And indeed Sir David was thoroughly happy in the pos- 
session of a grandson as well as a gnmddaughter; and 
Anthony c^n smiled to himself— though rather sadly — 
when he thought of the low opinion that he had formed of 
Sir David through the report brought him by Paul 
Marillier, and the flood of abuse which had been vented 
upon him* from old Vandeleur's lips. 

But no one spoke unkindly of Marillier now. He and 
Claude were buried in a little grassy churchyard not far 
from Scarsdale, and although the place is not one that 
Doris and Anthony have any cause to love, yet now and 
then in after years they would travel down together to stand 
for a few minutes by the grave of the man who had given 
his all for the sake of the boy he loved. For his love 
for Claude had indeed been the great passion of Paul 
Marillier's life, and although he had been attracted by 
Doris, and had known himself to be — as the world 
says — "in love " with her, his affection for Claude 
had far transcended his tenderness for Doris, and was 
indeed passing the love of any woman that he had ever 
known. 

Doris and Anthony were married by Mr Marshall in the 
little village church, soon after their return to Blundell 
Court, and their marriage was followed very speedily by 
that of the vicar's daughter with Julian Courtney. Doris 
very much wanted the two weddings to take place together, 
but Mrs Marshall's sense of propriety would not allow this 
to take place,' as she said that Eveleen was not going to 
marry the grandson of a baronet, with a house and estate all 
ready for occupation, and that she must know something 
more about Mr Courtney before she allowed her daughter 
to be taken from her. But she never learned anything 
about Mr Courtney that was not to his credit, and when, 
after a short absence in New York to wind up his afiairs, he 
came back announcing that he had ^'made his pile,'' and 
intended to spend the rest of his life inTEngland, Mrs 
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Marshall was of opinion that she could not have found a 
more eligible son-in-law. 

And so, through sun and shade, the young people went 
gladly down the road of life together, while Paul Marillier 
sleeps with his little son beneath the daisied turf of the old 
churchyard. 
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